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Fhantom footprint 


$— Ernest M. Poate 





Author of ‘‘The Perfect Piate,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I. that once was mine. It is no great mat- 
ter; | am still strong enough to prac- 

tice medicine, and I look forward to 
WO years had passed since long years of interesting work before 

the adventure of the perfect Doctor Bentiron shall be gathered to 

plate; two long years, of his fathers. When he is gone I sup- 

which each separate day had pose I shall start practicing by myself; 

held its own thrill of excitement, its but | do not like to joes of that time. 
in 


A SOCIAL DICTATOR. 


own spice of danger. During all that My little daughter grew amazingly 
time I was still in some sort Doctor those years, grew a healthy, ace 
Bentiron’s assistant, for we served our some, sunny childhood, won le fully 
country together—and I shared in ad- mature for her four years. Miily, my 
ventures enough to keep my pen busy wife, alone seemed untouc ched by the 
ior a lifetime, were I not oath-bound assing of these years, which only left 
secrecy. ‘r more beautiful, more desirable. 


1 
¢ 


i may not speak of that time; And so we come to the eighteenth of 
of those two years must go ast December. The doctoi had been 
Perhaps it would be better in Syracuse for two weeks, givi 
pert testimony in a certain vers 


During those years my chicf, Doctor murder trial the 
Bentiron, grew a little grayer, a little ant had interposed an insanit: 
more taciturn; and I lost my beety, wiocagy Se his absence [ struggled 


florid coloring and the pride of strength huge consulting practice, feeling, 
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ways at such times, my entire inade- 
quacy, but doing my best, none the less. 

On this morning I felt my incom- 
petency more keenly than ever when 
the office nurse brought me in two im- 
pressive visiting cards. 

“Mrs. Nicholas Ruyter van der 
Duynck, Sr.,” I read, and “Miss van 
der Duynck.” 

I sighed involuntarily, wishing for 
Doctor Bentiron, who was no respecter 
of persons. I could never quite attain 
his sublime disregard of personages, 
perhaps because I never can hope to be 
so great a man as he. And I must con- 
fess that the very look of these emi- 
nently correct, expensively engraved 
bits of pasteboard intimidated me a 
little. They seemed to diffuse an at- 
mosphere of haughty exclusiveness, to 
demand with superbly silent insolence a 
deference not accorded to lesser folk. 

Never have I been a constant reader 
of the society column, but every one 
has heard of the Ruyter van der 
Duyncks, who are to the cream of New 
York society as cream is to skim milk. 
And this was Mrs. Nicholas Ruyter 
van der Duynck, acknowledged dicta- 
tor of that mythical organization, the 
Four Hundred. 

The daughter I did not consider; no 
one seemed to consider Marianna van 
der Duynck. One saw her name in the 
papers, that was all; and even there 
it was as a sort of appanage of her 
mother’s. Her lesser splendor was ex- 
tinguished by the effulgence of that 
greatest social luminary, Mrs. Nicholas 
Ruyter van der Duynck. No, it was 
the old lady whom I feared. 

“Show them in,” I told the nurse, 
sighing once more. 

While I was waiting for the two 
ladies to be brought in I reviewed hast- 
ily all that I could remember of the 
Van der Duynck family, wondering 
why they had come to consult me—or 
racer, 

Often had I 


the doctor. 


heard Mrs. der 


van 


Duynck spoken of, always as a remark- 
ably strong-minded, rather domineering 
person. Her first campaign for the 
leadership of society, and the efficiency 
with which she had held that uneasy 
preeminence against all the attacks of 
aspiring climbers, bespoke a generalship 
that might have done much had it been 
directed into more profitable channels. 
I seemed to have read somewhere that 
the old lady had taken to spiritualism 
of late—always the evidence of a be- 
ginning uncertainty of mind; yet | 
thought it hardly likely that she was 
the patient. 

No, it probably would be her daugh- 
ter; rather a colorless young person, I 
imagined her. There had been only the 
two children; Marianna, and Nicholas 
Ruyter the third. He, Nicholas, had 
been the pride and hope of the house. 
In him his mother’s hopes had centered, 
and I had heard that there had been 
a singularly close attachment between 
him and his sister. 

Nicholas, I remembered, had entered 
the army at the outbreak of the war— 
as was to be expected of a Van der 
Duynck. As was to be expected, also, 
he had served throughout with correct- 
ness and courage, if without much 
originality, and had been discharged 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Meantime, his mother had performed 
the usual society prodigies for the 
Red Cross; holding monster bazaars, 
dances, and the like, spending thou- 
sands with a liberal hand—and netting, 
when expenses were paid, perhaps two 
or three hundred dollars for the cause. 
It is the usual way of bazaars. 

The war over, young Van der 
Duynck had returned in triumph, un- 
scathed—only to die, a few months 
later, from injuries received in the dis- 
astrous White Theater fire. 

With his wife, mother, and sister, 
Van der Duynck had been in a stage 
box on that fateful night. As become 
one of his race, he had risen to the 
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occasion. I would be the last to detract 
from the sterling qualities of this scion 
of Manhattan aristocracy, even though 
I quailed in anticipation at the thought 
of his mother’s overbearing manner. 
He had brought his womenfolk safely 
out and returned to that inferno of 
smoke and flame, and screaming, strug- 
gling humanity, trampling senselessly, 
fighting in blind panic toward one exit, 
leaving half a dozen others unnoticed. 

It is a horrible thing, a panic-smit- 
ten crowd. If you ever have been in 
one; if you ever have seen sane, well- 
balanced men and_ sensible women 
turned by the cry of “Fire!” into 
crazy, raving beasts that tear at each 
other blindly, trampling the weak and 
trampled by the strong, forgetting 
courtesy and courage, forgetting their 
humanity itself, in the mad urge for 
life—life! at whatever cost; if you 
ever have seen this, 1 need not try 
to describe the result. It is unfor- 
gettable; it has burned itself into your 
mind, leaving a ragged, ugly scar. And 
if you never have seen such a thing, 
no master could picture it adequately — 
so why should I attempt it? Only 
thank God for what you have been 
spared. 

But in such a scene as this Nicholas 
Ruyter van der Duynck proved his 
claim to aristocracy. Cool and unruf- 
fled, he fought the maddened crowd, 
snatching here and there a woman from 
beneath the heedless, trampling feet of 
those who should have been her pro- 
tectors, so that folk said he saved a 
dozen lives. And at last he was him- 
self borne down and trampled; and the 
incoming firemen, weeping with pity at 
the sights they saw, found him in the 
lobby, smoke blackened and _ scorched, 
dragging a crushed, maimed leg as he 
strove, on hands and knees, to bear out 
a fainting old woman. 

They carried him to an ambulance, 
while men stood about with bared 
heads, and so to St. Paul’s Hospital, 


where for weeks he fought death for 
himself as bravely as he had for others. 
My old friend, Costello, having tired 
of psychiatry—as he was wont to tire 
of most things, soon or late—then was 
specializing in surgery and was a resi- 
dent physician at Si. Paul’s, on the 
private side. Van der Duynck had 
been one of his patients, and [ had 
seen the poor: chap there more than 
once. 

His right leg, fractured and crushed 
by a falling beam, had been amputated 
at the knee; amputated too late, for 
blood-poisoning had set in, followed by 
the dreaded emphysematous gangrene 
—that spreading gangrene which is the 
surgeon’s chief dread. And so, after 
fighting death for weeks, after having 
settled himself to go through life on 
one foot, Nicholas Ruyter van der 
Duynck, third, was called beyond, and 
the long line of h family died with 
him. 

Now I remembered that I had seen 
his mother and sister at the hospital ; 
the old lady grimly calm and self-con- 
trolled, the girl frail, bloodless, lan- 
gorous, drooping beneath a sorrow she 
had not strength to bear—for she had 
been wrapped up in her brother. 

Young van der Duynck’s wife had 
been there, too; a dark, vivid woman, 
beautiful with a startling, exotic, almost 
meretricious beauty, which had seemed 
alien indeed to the reserved, reticent 
austerity, the passionless hauteur, 
which belonged to the old Dutch blood 
of the Van der Duyncks. 

There had been some gossip, I knew, 
about Van der Duynck’s marriage. 
Picturing his widow’s dark, vivid face 
I strove to recall it. It had been a 
hasty marriage, I remembered, just be- 
fore the bridegroom left for France. 
He had married a chorus girl against 
his mother’s bitter protest. So much 
I had heard; and, recalling it, I 
dered how this show girl, whose pretty 
character as shallow 


won- 


face mirrored a 
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and unstable as her patently artificial 
name, Gloire de Dijon, would indicate, 
had adjusted herself to the rigid social 
code of her husband’s family. 

All these things, which take so long 
to tell, ran through my mind in a mo- 
ment. Pondering them, I decided that 
Marianna van der Duynck would be the 
patient, and that her trouble was prob- 
ably a manic-depressive condition; 
probably an insufficiency depression, 
exacerbated by her anemic state—as 
I remembered her, she had been white 
and bloodless as wax—and due to grief 
over her brother’s death, only a few 
months ago. 

Grief because of her brother’s death, 
or—wasn’t there a love affair? It 
seemed to me that Milly had said some- 
thing about a broken engagement. The 
girl was to have married young 
Maartens next June; Cuyler Maartens 
Maartens, of New York and Bar Har- 
bor. I thought that my wife had told 
me the affair had been broken off, yet 
] could not be sure. 

I reached out a hand toward the 
push button. I would question Miss 
Morgan; trust a woman to know the 
news of society! And a physician, and 
especially a psychiatrist, cannot know 
too much about his patients’ affairs. 

But it was too late; the door was 
opening, and Mrs. Nicholas Ruyter van 
der Duynck was being ushered in, her 
daughter trailing listlessly behind. 


CHAPTER II. 

AN UNSATISFACTORY INTERVIEW. 
WAS using Doctor Bentiron’s own 
office ; a big, bare, windowless room, 
whose whole ceiling was one great sky- 
light. It had no rugs, no hangings, no 
pictures; no furniture, save only the 
doctor’s big reclining chair, flanked by 
twin revolving bookcases, six feet in 
diameter, packed with a curious mix 
ture of works on psychiatry, general 
medicine, philosophy, theology, thauma 


turgy and what not, with here and 
there an old magazine or a tattered, 
paper-backed novel—for the doctor 
was an omnivorous reader. Altogether, 
it was a strange, assortment for the 
working library of an eminent alienist. 

Ordinarily, the office was otherwise 
quite bare; the chief’s patients stood, 
save by special favor. It was his means 
of discouraging loquacity. But I, being 
less self-assured, had had other chairs 
brought in. I did not venture to take 
the chief’s big chair, but had my own 
at one side, behind a small desk. 

Mrs. van der Duynck paused in the 
doorway, lorgnette raised, to examine 
this odd room; and a striking picture 
she made. She was a small, thin, old 
woman, but of a fearsome dignity; 
severely plain in black silk cut and 
fitted with the very acme of the dress- 
maker’s art. She had a stern, lined 
hawk’s face; her mirthless, formal 
smile revealed glittering porcelain 
teeth of an inhuman perfection and 
regularity, so that I wondered at her 
choice of dentists. Moreover, she must 
have suffered from Rigg’s disease, with 
its resultant absorption of the alveolar 
processes—the tooth-sockets—for her 
upper plate would not stay .in place. 
It dropped down as she spoke, and 
between each sentence she would bring 
up her lower jaw with an odd, side- 
ways motion, clamping her teeth back 
into place, so that her precise, clipped 
speech was punctuated by little clicking 
sounds. 

Having completed a leisurely surve) 
of the room, this lady turned her 
lorgnette upon me. 

“Humph!” said she. “How odd!” 
Her tone made the word an accusation. 
“I came to see Doctor Bentiron,” she 
continued severely. “You are not Doc- 
tor Bentiron. He is an old man. 
Where is he?” 

I quailed before her glittering lor 
gnette. Her manner implied that | 
must have made away with the doctor 











and buried his body somewhere about. 
Her stern gaze roved, as though to 
seek its hiding place; she clicked her 
teeth back into place; and I jumped 
guiltily at the sound. 

“Tt am Doctor Bentiron’s assistant, 
Doctor Blakely,’ I ventured. “I’m 
sorry to say that the doctor is away 
just now.” And I was most sin- 
cerely sorry. I was afraid of this old 
woman. “I expect him back within the 
week. Meanwhile, I am taking care of 
his practice. If there is anything I can 
do ‘a 

“Humph!” 
Duynck. 

I shrank into myself, being informed 
by that sound that Doctor Bentiron had 
no right to be away when Mrs. Nicho- 
las Ruyter van der Duynck wanted 
him; that she was very far from ap- 
proving his choice of assistants; that 
there was emphatically nothing I could 
do for her; and that she disapproved 
generally and thoroughly of the whole 
situation. It was a most expressive 
ejaculation, a lecture in itself. 

She hesitated for a moment, appar- 
ently about to leave me without more 
words, then came forward and seated 
herself, bolt upright, in the chair which 
[ held for her. 

“Well,” she conceded ungraciously, 
“as long as we’re here-—— Come, 
Marianna!” 

The girl, who had drooped listlessly 
by the door all this while, now trailed 
forward, moving as though each step 
were an effort, and dropped into a seat 
beside her mother. 

She was a tall, frail young woman, 
ash blond and colorless, but with the 
fragile, appealing beauty of a broken 
lily. Looking at her, I thought invol- 
untarily of that other Marianna in the 
moated grange: ‘ 





repeated Mrs. van der 


She only said, “The day is dreary. 
He cometh not,” she said. 

“And I am weary, very weary, 
And I would that I were dead!” 
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There was about her the same air 
of listless, age-long waiting for one 
who came not, and my eyelids tingled 
in sympathy~ with the unconscious 
pathos of her manner. 

“Marianna!” _ said 
sharply. 

And Marianna started, brushing a 


her mother 


frail, translucent hand across the 
tragic futility of her violet eyes. 
“Yes, mother,” she answered obe- 


diently. 

Although I towered almost two feet 
above her, old Mrs. van der Duynck 
surveyed me through her lorgnette as 
from some inaccessible height. 

“My daughter, Marianna,” she 
vouchsafed, “is not well. She has 
grown thin and pale. She is listless. 
Indeed”—with a 


She lacks energy. 

bitter glance at the poor girl—*! some- 
times fear that she lacks a_ prope: 
pride!” 


The old lady sighed, then opened her 
lips as though about to make 
confidence, perhaps as to that broken 
engagement. At any rate, she thought 
better of it, and closed her mouth 
firmly with that ludicrous clicking of 
ill-fitted teeth. ° 

“No,” she decided. “That is a mat 
ter [ will discuss with your employer 
himself.” I felt rather like a footman 
“But Marianna has listless, dreamy 
spells which last for days. At first 
I thought she might be psychic. But 
[ was wrong. I have worked with her 
hard, but it is no use. She is not 
mediumistic. She is not a sensitive. I 
fear she is very earthy, a materialist. 
She will not even try to get into com 
munication with those who have passed 
on to another plane!” 

Poor Marianna flushed faintly; her 
wistful eyes filled with tears. “I have 
tried, mother!” she protested weakly. 

“You will not strive for rapport,” 
declared the old lady severely. 
thoughts are bound down to the earth- 
plane !” 


some 


Vr > 
Your 
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For a moment I was_ bewildered, 
wondering what she meant by this jar- 
gon. Then it came to me. Old Mrs. 
van der Duynck was a spiritualist. No 
doubt she had been trying to use her 
daughter as a medium, in a vain effort 
to communicate with her dead son. It 
was pathetic; yet I pitied the girl more 
than her mother. 

“It is deplorable,” went on Mrs, van 
der Duynck. “My daughter has no 
pride. She does not try to hide her 
feelings. My son has ” The thin 
old features worked briefly; the ill- 
fitting teeth clicked once more. “My 
son has p-passed on. And my daugh- 
ter-in-law She checked herself 
again, looking at me arrogantly, as 
from a great height. “But I cannot 
discuss intimate family affairs with 
you, young man,” she finished, with 
superbly unconscious insolence. “I 
shall wait until your employer returns. 
Meanwhile, you must give Marianna a 
tonic, or something.” 

I suppressed an inclination to swear. 
The old lady’s arrogance nettled me. 
She would not confide in me; she gave 
me no chance to get at the root of 
her daughter’s depression. No, I must 
give her “a tonic, or something!” It 
is an extraordinarily irritating thing, 
this belief of the laity that the practice 
of medicine consists merely in dispens- 
ing pills and potions. You are sick; 
you go to a doctor, resent his question- 
ing, object to being examined, refuse 
all advice as to hygiene or diet, and 
then demand a “tonic.” So many peo- 
ple have a pathetic faith in the potency 
of drugs. They believe that each ail- 
ment has its cure, that the doctor need 
only select the proper bottle, and its 
contents infallibly will make them well, 
regardless of bad habits, overwork, 
worry, or any other factor. 

“T can’t prescribe for your daugh- 
ter,” I “without knowing 
something about the case. She is evi- 
dently in a depression, which is prob- 


objected, 


ably due to mental causes. Tell me 
what is troubling her, let me examine 
her thoroughly, and then I may be able 
to treat her rationally.” 

Mrs. van der Duynck glared at me, 
“That is absurd,” said she haughtily, 
“How can I discuss such things with 
you? I came here to get a tonic for 
my daughter, not to tell you family 
secrets.” 

“T can’t treat Miss van der Duynck 
unless I know what is troubling her,” I 
repeated. 

“You refuse to give my daughter a 
tonic?” demanded the old lady, in a 
tone of angry incredulity. “You 
refuse? Do you know who I am, young 
man? Very well!’ Giving me no 
chance to reply. “Your employer 
shall hear of this. Come, Marianna!” 

She rose and stalked angrily out, 
sweeping the listless, uninterested girl 
in her wake like a snorting tug towing 
a slender, graceful yacht. At the door 
she turned and clicked her teeth at me. 
Then she was gone, leaving me half 
angry, half amused. She had treated 
me as a sort of upper servant, and 
it nettled me a bit; yet I was not be- 
yond seeing the humorous side of it. 
I wished that I might have seen Doctor 
Bentiron manage this fractious old 
party; she would not have carried that 
tone with him, I felt sure. Well, he 
soon would be back. Then he could 
handle the Van der Duynck family; 
and I did not think that the old lady’s 
complaint of me would be received 
quite as she expected. 


CHAPTER III. 
A DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


BEFORE my visitors had been gone 
fifteen minutes the nurse brought 
in another card. My morning office 
hours were over; I was just about go- 
ing upstairs for lunch; but when I saw 
the name thereon I[ decided to wait. 


This card was inscribed: “Mrs. 











Ruyter van der Duynck, 


Nicholas 
third,” and bore a black border. 


I was frankly curious. This would 
be young Nicholas van der Duynck’s 
widow, the erstwhile show girl, Gloire 
de Dijon. I recalled my one glimpse 
of her darkly vivid beauty, and won- 
dered what crisis in the family affairs 
of the Van der Duyncks these odd 
visits portended. 

“Show her in,” I told the nurse and 
settled back in my chair. I did not 
think that this lady would be as re- 
served as her mother-in-law ; it seemed 
likely that I was about to learn what 
family friction lay behind Miss Mari- 
anna’s sickness. 

In a moment the lady appeared. She 
made a striking picture. She was 
dressed all in black; one perfect, dark- 
red rose at her bosom lent to her 
somber garb an air that was scarcely 
widowlike. The flashing beauty of 
her face shone forth like another rose; 
a rose full blown and scented. Her 
full, scarlet lips were parted; her black 
eyes glowed. But behind the perfect 
beauty of her face and figure I seemed 
to read a shallow ungoverned nature. 
Here was a woman of the people, with- 
out traditions, without reserves. This 
woman would grasp at pleasure with- 
out thought of others, without much 
scruple. 

“The old cat’s been here,” she panted, 
scarcely waiting for the door to be 
closed. “She brought Marianna; I saw 
them come in. I watched; I’ve been 
waiting outside. What did she say? 
What did she want?’ As I stood ir- 
resolute, wondering at this outburst, 
she stamped a little foot. “Answer 
me!” she blazed. I thought she would 
strike me. “Out with it! What did 
she say about me?” 

“Why,” said I, “nothing. Sit down, 
Mrs. van der Duynck, and compose 
yourself. What’s the trouble?” 


The girl—for she was little more— 
dropped into a chair and began to cry; 
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not weakly, but stormily, angrily. ‘‘T’ll 
fix her some day,” she said sobbing. 
“I'll fix her—oid hag! What is it her 
business? If Marianna can’t keep 
Cuyler why shouldn’t I have him? I’m 
young; I’ve all my life before me. I 
want to live—I want to be happy! 
Nick’s dead and gone. I shan’t make 
a mourner out of myself all the rest 
of my life, just to please his mother. 
Of course Marianna couldn’t hold him! 
She hasn’t one drop of red blood in 
her whole body, and Cuyler’s a man! 
Why shouldn’t he prefer me?” 

She rose, throwing out both perfect 
arms, displaying her beauty in a ges- 
ture half consciously dramatic. No 
man could be blamed for setting his 
heart upon her—although I felt that the 
end of it would be sorrow and bitter- 
ness. 

“Well,” said I pacifically, “I don’t 
understand at all. Mrs. van der 
Duynck didn’t see fit to confide in me. 
Suppose you sit down and tell me all 
about it?” 

“T will!” she declared. “I won’t be 
cramped and smothered any longer.” 
She laughed bitterly. ‘Why, it’ll be in 
all the Sunday papers by next week— 
and my mother-in-law wouldn’t talk 
about it, even to a doctor!” 

Her rich, throaty voice was full of 
shrewish anger; yet behind her resent- 
ment I read a grudging respect. Ap- 
parently the lady bore an unwilling ad- 
miration for the patrician reserve 
which she could neither understand nor 
emulate. Looking at her more closely 
I noted the signs of mental stress. Her 
oval face was drawn and lined, and 
its rich, olive color had paled; there 
were dark rings beneath the velvet- 
black eyes. Mrs. van der Duynck the 
younger had her troubles also; of that 
I made sure. Her expressive features, 
unschooled to repression, mirrored 
anger, jealousy, anxiety—and, I 
thought, a hint of puzzled fear. 

“It’s like this, doctor,’ she began. 
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“T don’t know why I’m telling you; 
but [’m just bursting with it all. Liv- 
ing in that dismal old house, alone with 
a lunatic—she’s not a bit better than 
doctor, with her table tippings 
spirit rappings and such silly 

She achieved a passable sneer ; 
saw how she shuddered. She 
not as incredulous of the older 
woman’s communication with the dead 
as she wished to appear. 

“All alone with an old lunatic and 
a young fool,” she ran on angrily. 
“Marianna’s worse than a bread-and- 
butter school girl; she’s a baby, crying 
for her doll that somebody’s taken 
away from her. And it’s worse than 
one long funeral, day and night! | 
was fond of Nick, of course——” But 
the careless admission held no depth of 
sorrow. “Of course I missed him. 
But I’m not going to spend all my 
life crying about it, like they want me 
to. No amusements; no parties; no 
dancing; no men associates—I can’t 
stand to live that way. I never see 
any men but the servants—and Cuyler 
Maartens. Of course he was engaged 
to Marianna—but what of it? Let her 
keep him—-if she-can! I’ve got to 
amuse myself—and he’s the only man | 
ever see, any more. 

“And so,” she declared, quite un- 
ashamed, “I began to play around with 
Cuyler. He didn’t care anything about 
Marianna, anyhow ; it was just the Van 
der Duynck money he wanted. And 
I’ve got all of Nick’s money. So he 
broke it off. My, it made an awful 
row! Marianna just grizzled and 
dripped, like a baby—cry, cry, cry, and 
you like a sick calf. Pah! 
Such a woman! There’s no blood in 
her, I—why, I’d have fixed any 
woman that stole a man from me. I[’d 
scratch her eyes out—I’d knife her!” 

The hot, black eyes flamed; she half 
rose, little fists clinched. I believed 
what she said. 

“Well,” she went on, 


crazy, 
and 
trash!” 
but | 


Was 


look at 


“the old woman 


made up for it. She’s got a dreadful 
temper behind that frosty old face, 
She clicked her false teeth at me and 
called me some blistering, shameless 
things. She stared at me through those 
glasses-on-a-stick, as if 1 was a—a 
hippopotamus or something in the zoo 
And then she said, ‘I think you must be 
insane!’ and threatened to have me put 
away. I thought maybe that was what 
she came here for, to-day—to have me 
put away in an asylum, or something. 
I wouldn’t put it past her, not for a 
minute—the old hag! And then—then 
she ie 

The rapid flow of speech ceased. 
Gloire van der Duynck looked about 
her furtively, almost fearfully. Her 
clasped hands tearing at the dark-red 
rose until a little rain of crumpled 
petals fell to the floor. Her shallow, 
beautiful black eyes were wide and full 
of superstitious fear. 

“Then,” she went on, her voice care 
fully lowered, “then she began to talk 
about spirits and things. You know, 
Nick was awful jealous of me, always. 
He’d get mad whenever | looked at a 
man—and I did look at ’em,” she con- 
fessed, in half ashamed _ bravado 
“How could I help it, when they all 
looked at me? Well, Nick was dread- 
ful suspicious. He used to say, if ! 
forgot that I belonged to him forever 
he’d come _ back, from — the 
grave.” Her low 
words uneasily; her lips twitched and 
quivered. “He said he’d come back, t 
p-punish me! I used to be afraid of 
him, sometimes, he was so cool and 
quiet outside when he was raging angr) 
—like looking at a furnace through a 
sheet of ice, it was. And then, the 
other day, his mother said, ‘Wait, you 
shameless woman; wait until I tel 
son of this! I'll commune with him, 
she said—and he dead for six mont 
1 him, and 


even 


voice stressed the 


| mv 


doctor! ‘I'll commune witl 
then I’ll know what to do with you. 
I leaned toward 


She stopped again. 
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her, engrossed, all thoughts of my be- 
lated lunch forgotten. The woman’s 
intense, flashing personality, and her 
vividly told story of this strange family 
entanglement, fascinated me. I pic- 
tured the scenes which must have oc- 
curred; young Maartens, virile, sleekly 
handsome, perfectly unintellectual, his 
crisp, fair hair curling over the small 
head that was so flat behind his little, 
close-set ears. I fancied him standing 
before poor, ineffectual Marianna, hesi- 
tating between shame and bored irri- 
tation at sight of her helpless grief, 
then beating an undignified retreat be- 
fore the fiery lorgnette of her mother. 
[ did not think him courageous enough 
to face the wrath of that stern old 
lady; one ominous click of those false 
teeth must have routed him in confu- 
sion. 

Then the wordy battle between 
Gloire and her mother-in-law; the 
cold, controlled old patrician, complete 
mistress of herself, yet trembling with 
repressed anger; the impetuosity of the 
younger woman, defiant, yet half cowed 
by the other’s stronger will, and poor, 
unconsidered Marianna, weeping pa- 
tiently in a corner for her lover, who 
was hers no longer. Altogether a sor- 
did, pitiful affair, this quarrel over a 
man worth no real woman’s interest— 
for I knew much of young Maartens 
which was not to his credit. 

And at the last, I could imagine old 
Mrs. van der Duynck’s absorbed, mys- 
tical gaze as she brought her final 
threat to bear: She would commune 
with her dead son, ask his advice, let 
his spirit “from another plane” cope 
with his recalcitrant widow. An eerie 
suggestion, this, to such a _ shallow, 
superstitious soul as Gloire de Dijon 
van der Duynck!—table tippings, spirit 
rappings, all the mysterious claptrap 
of spiritualism, Despite her defiant 
front, they evidently had frightened the 
young woman desperately. 

She was regarding me from wide, 
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fearful eyes. “Oh, doctor, doctor! 
she half sobbed. “Tell me—tell me 
truly: Do the dead come back ?” 

Being fairly free of superstition, I 
laughed a little at that. It seemed to 
relieve Mrs. van der Duynck im- 
mensely, 

“Oh, of course it’s foolish,” she ad- 
mitted, “and I don’t really believe it at 
all—but that dark, gloomy house, dcc- 
tor, and the noises at night! Such 
dreadiul, creepy noises—creakings and 
whispers, and rustlings down the hall, 
as if ghosts were walking. And the old 
woman, humped up over an ouija 
board, with the walls cracking and 
knocking all around her. Oh, it’s aw- 
ful! And she does get messages, too, 
doctor—kind of foolish ones, maybe, 
but real words and sentences come out 
of that board, and she really believes 
they’re from Nick. Do you blame me 
for being scared ?” 

In the bare, open daylight of Doctor 
3entiron’s office, and before my evident 
and matter-of-fact skepticism, the 
lady’s confidence was returning. She 
glanced down and settled a fold of 
her skirt. Producing a vanity box, she 
powdered her nose, glancing coquet- 
tishly at me over her tiny mirror. Mrs. 
Gloire de Dijon van der Duynck was 
recovering her poise; she began to re- 
member that I was a man still fairly 
young, and big and strong enough to 
make two, if not particularly prepos- 
sessing. Her manner became distinctly 
personal; her appealing glance implied 
that we shared intimate confidences. 
The lady was almost flirting with me. 
I do not think it was conscious; it 
was merely a habit reaction. 

And so at last, being convinced that 
her mother-in-law did not actually con- 
template locking her in a mad house— 
a proceeding much more difficult, in 
fact, than it is to the fancy of most 
people—and being assured, if not con- 
vinced, that the spirits of the dead had 


more important concerns than the 
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carrying out of petty, human venge- 
ances, young Mrs. van der Duynck 
departed. She left me the memory of 
a soft, lingering handclasp and a boldly 
provocative glance from her velvet- 
black eyes. 

sighed in relief as the door closed 


behind her. Here was a troublesome 
woman, born to be a disturber of men’s 
lives. Despite her strange, upsetting 


beauty, I was glad to see the last of 
her, 

The affairs of the Van der Duynck 
family [| shook from my _ shoulders. 
Soon Doctor Bentiron would be home 
again; he would take charge of them, 
and I did not doubt his ability to man- 
age a problem which was quite beyond 
my powers. 


CHAPTER [V. 


A THREE-CORNERED CONSULTATION. 


UT, after all, I was not permitted 

to shift the burden of this affair 

to the doctor’s capable shoulders. He 

was to return from Syracuse early 

Christmas morning; and the day before 

Christmas I received another call from 
the Van der Duyncks. 

This time all three cards were 
brought in to me together. I groaned 
in spirit, forseeing a stormy interview, 
for I did not believe that Gloire and 
her mother-in-law were capable even 
of an armed neutrality. They would 
surely clash. 

However, in this fear I was 
agreeably disappointed. Old Mrs. van 
der Duynck came into the office alone, 
two women out- 
mind pictured them sitting 
together on the hard, wooden bench of 
the waitin 
side, but spiritually an eternity apart. 
Here would be Marianna, frail, fair, 
listless, absorbed by the pitiful mental 
retarded 


and there, Gloire, dark, vivid, grasping 
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plined personality after a_ transient 
pleasure. Ruthlessly selfish was this 
Gloire de Dijon, ex-show girl; it mat- 
tered little to her that a passing whim 
should shatter the life of her dead hus- 
band’s sister. “I want Cuyler,” she 
had cried to me the other day, “] 
want him!” And when I suggested 
that she might tire of him soon, she 
had shrugged her shoulders. ‘There’: 
always divorce,” she had answered. 
“It’s quite the thing, nowadays.” 
Mrs. van der Duynck, Sr., entered 
the office with a dull, springless tread. 
To-day she seemed older, less deter- 
mined. Her arrogant calm was gone. 
I saw only a frail old woman, strug 
gling beneath a weight too heavy. She 
did not even put up her lorgnette. 
“I had to come back, doctor,” she 
began dispiritedly. “I can’t wait for 
Doctor Bentiron. If I was 
you the other day, I’m sorry.” 
It was a remarkable admission 
this dominant old aristocrat; by it 
measured the depth of her need. 
“Marianna frightens me,” she went 
on. “She doesn’t eat, she doesn’t sleep; 
she won't talk. She just sits about 
moping. She says her head is so heavy 
she can’t think—and last night she tried 
to drown herself in the bathtub. She 
she wants to die. What shall I 
do? What can I do, doctor? I can't 
lose her, too! Oh, Nick, dear Nick! 
How could you marry that woman and 
bring her home to spoil your sister's 
life?” Her proud reserve completel; 
broken, the old lady buried her face 
in thin, veined hands and sobbed aloud 
“Don’t give Mrs. van der 
Duynck,” I said, trying to soothe her. 
“Tt sounds like a recoverable condition 


ll be able to helj 


rude to 


far 
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up 
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I’m almost sure we 
Miss Marianna: if you're ready 
to give me your confidence no 


The old 


that is 
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lady raised a tear 





race. I’ll do anything you say, do 
tor—anything! But something m 
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daren’t let things go any longer. You 
will help me, won’t you? It’s a very 
distressing matter. You mustn't blame 
me too much. I could have told Doctor 
Bentiron himself, but I couldn’t bear 
to tell it to any other doctor. And 
yet I'd rather have you know than to 
go to Doctor Norris or Doctor Britton. 
You're Doctor Bentiron’s assistant, at 
least, and it’s more like talking to 
him.” 

It was rather involved; but I under- 
stood her. When the doctor returned 
he naturally would take over the case. 
Meantime Mrs. van der Duynck would 
rather deal with me than with some 
independent practitioner. It all would 
be in the Bentiron family, so to say. 

“Well, then,” I began, reaching for 
pen and paper, “let’s get a brief his- 
tory of the case. First, is there any 
insanity in your family?” 

The old lady looked at me horrified. 
“Certainly not!” she disclaimed. ‘No 
insanity at all, either on my side or 
my husband’s,” 

I was used to that. It is pathetic, 
the vigor with which people will deny 
the existence of insanity in the family, 
even in the knowledge of a heredity 
tainted for generations. So I made no 
note. Instead, I asked: 

“Did any one in the family, so far 
as you know, ever have an attack like 
your daughter’s ?” 

Having gotten past that ugly word, 
“insanity,” Mrs. van der Duynck be- 
came more communicative. ‘Why, 
yes, doctor,” she admitted readily 
enough. “My sister was that way after 
her baby was born. She was very quiet 
and melancholy, and one day she 
slipped away from home and drowned 
herself. That was twenty-two years 
ago. Doctor Bentiron would remember 
it. But she wasn’t doctor ! 
Oh, no! It was just a nervous break- 
down. She was not happy with her 
husband; but thinking of her frightens 
me all the more for poor Marianna.” 


insane, 


[ nodded silently and scribbled my 
first note: ‘Maternal aunt insane, com- 
mitted suicide during puerperal depres- 
sion.” Then I returned to the attack. 

“Any one else in the family ever 
have attacks of melancholy or of long- 
sustained excitement?” 

“Yes, doctor. George Wynkoop, my 
brother’s boy—Marianna’s first cousin. 
He's always been nervous. Twice he’s 
had dull, listless spells, something like 
the one she has now. He wouidn’t talk 
and didn’t eat for days, and all that. 
And once he had a spell for two or 
three weeks when he was very bois- 
terous and excited and talkative. 
Peter—my brother—had to send him to 
the country with a male nurse. But 
he got over it inside of a month.” 

I made another note: “Maternal first 
cousin manic-depressive. _Two de- 
pressions, one manic attack.” 

But a complete account of this his- 
tory-taking would be tedious. In tak- 
ing his anammneses, the psychiatrist 
must always work against resistances. 
Few people are able to give any satis- 
factory account of the personalities 
even of their nearest relatives; and the 
friends of the insane are always on 
their guard lest they admit the presence 
of an irrational strain in the family. 
They seem to feel that if they can 
conceal a bad heredity from the doctor, 
it will in some occult fashion better 
the patient’s chances. 

This curious tendency trebles the 
alientist’s work. He dare not accept 
any general denial; he knows that the 
constantly repeated statement that 
“there was never any insanity in my 
family, doctor!”—-and what a familiar 
ring those words have in the ear of 
every man who specializes in mental 
disease!—that this proud boast is ut 
terly unreliable. Beginning with the 
grandparents, he must take up each one 
of the patient’s relatives in turn, que 


tioning, probing for eccentricities, for 
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symptoms of mental disorders, 
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apoplexy, epilepsy, alcoholism, and a 
dozen other conditions which are all- 
important in forming a judgment of 
the patient’s heredity. 

But after an hour’s persistent inter- 
rogation, much of which Mrs. van der 
Duynck was inclined to resent, I ob- 
tained a fairly comprehensive idea of 
Miss Marianna’s handicap in life. She 
came of old families on both sides; 
families inclined to decadency, as old, 
aristocratic, inbred families are likely 
to be. Her paternal grandfather had 
been extravagant, foolish, and forget- 
ful before his death; I suspect that he 
was a paretic. A paternal uncle had 
been excessively alcoholic, and had had 
a feeble-minded son. On tke mother’s 
side were the two frank psychoses I 
have mentioned; aunt and cousin, both 
manic-deprgssives, one a suicide. An- 
other aunt mysteriously had lost the 
use of both legs. After being bed- 
ridden for years she had quarreled 
with her husband—whom [ was in- 
clined to pity—and in a fit of anger had 
risen from her bed, packed her own 
and left his bed and board. 
This was patently a case of major hys- 
teria, with psychic palsy. Finally, her 
mother, old Mrs. van der Duynck her- 
self, was evidently neurotic. She pre- 
sented a number of hysterical stigmata, 
and told me that after her son’s death 
she had developed a double ptosis—that 
is, drooping of the upper eye-lids, so 
that the eyes cannot be opened fully. 
Ehis condition had lasted for several 
months, sdid. I made no doubt 
that it had been hysterical; an involun- 
tary expression of this subconscious 
feeling: “My son is dead. I can no 
longer see him; therefore I do not care 
to see at all; therefore I cannot see. 
My eyes are shut.” Such physical con- 
versions of grief are not uncommon; 
[ could give a hundred instances, as, 
for one, the repentant pickpocket who 
developed paralysis of the right hand 
after reading in the Bible: “If thy right 


runks, 


she 


hand offend thee, cut it off and cast 
it from thee.” 

With this heredity, it was little won- 
der that poor Marianna van der 
Duynck lapsed into a suicidal depre: 
sion when her love-affair was broken 
off. Her mother told me quite frankly 
the whole story. 

Marianna ha‘ been engaged to young 
Maartens for years. It had been one of 
those boy-and-girl affairs, arranged al- 
most in the cradle; they were neigh- 
bors, and the families always had been 
intimate. Marianna was deeply ‘in love 
with young Cuyler; she had given, and 
he had graciously been pleased to ac- 
cept. It is usually so. 

All might have gone well; they 
might have married and lived together 
not more unhappily than most of such 
couples, if it had not been for Gloire 
de Dijon. From the first, it appeared, 
Mrs. van der Duynck, Sr., had disap- 
proved of this tempestuous lady; but 
while Nicholas was alive he had main 
tained some control over her. Gloire 
was rather afraid of her husband. 

But Nicholas had died, leaving hi: 
widow rich in her own right and free 
to misbehave to her heart’s content. 
At first she had insisted on setting up 
her own establishment ; thoroughly dis 
trusting her discretion, and fearing for 
the honorable name of Van der 
Duynck, her mother-in-law had _ pre- 
vailed upon her to stay in the old home, 
for the present, at least. 

The old lady choked back a sob as 
she told this. “If I’d only let her go! 
Nothing could have been worse than 
this!” 

For Gloire, freed from her hush: 
domination, had chafed beneath the re- 
straints of sedate family life in the old 
Van der Duynck mansion. Forbidden 
by the conventions of mourning to fre- 
quent that rather lively society to which 
she had been used, she looked ab 
amusement—and saw Mr. 
Maartens Maartens. He was her 


nd’s 
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in-law’s fiancé; but that mattered little 
to the ex-show girl. He was a man, 
and passably attractive, and she “set 
her cap for Cuyler right away,” as the 
old lady phrased it, clicking her false 
teeth scornfully. 

Cuyler, not overly constant at the 
best, had responded to her blandish- 
ments. The engagement was broken 
off. Gloire openly threatened an elope- 
ment, and poor Marianna drooped and 
wept, then sank into a listless, apathetic 
depression, and now brooded upon 
self-destruction. 

It was an unpleasant story, even to 
me; and the psychiatrist soon becomes 
hardened to such tales. On the one 
side, overbreeding and gentile deca- 
dency, on the other, underbreeding and 
unrestraint; both sides culpable, and 
both beating impotently against the bars 
of fate. 

“J have tried to communicate with 
my son,” the old lady finished. “I 
want his advice. He could tell me 
what to do. But the conditions aren’t 
right. I can’t get in rapport. But I 
feel that Nick is trying to reach me, 
trying to direct me. Perhaps I shall 
get a message from him soon.” 

I suppose I looked rather dubious at 
this, for Mrs. van der Duynck frowned 
and clicked her teeth at me. “You 
may not believe,” said she, “but the 
spirit world is close to us—very close! 
Ah, well! I want you to talk with 
Marianna. See what you can do fot 
her. I made my daughter-in-law 
come, too. Afterward, I want you to 
reason with her. Try and make her 
realize what her mad, selfish conduct 
is doing.” 

With a visible effort she resumed 
her usual air of chilly pride and swept 
out. 

I sighed in some perplexity, settling 
myself to wait for Marianna. I felt 
rather helpless. How could I mend 
this affair? I wished the doctor would 
come home. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MARIANNA. 


N a moment she trailed listlessly in, 
drooping like a pale, wilted flower. 
Her feet dragged reluctantly, one after 
the other, as though heavily weighted ; 
her slim shoulders sagged beneath an 
invisible burden. Sighing wearily, she 
dropped into the nearest chair and 
leaned back, relaxed and nerveless, as 
though the mere effort of living wer 
too much for her. 

Her colorless face was languid, cx- 
pressionless, save for faint lines in her 
forehead, which gave to her dull, blue 
eyes a look of pathetic perplexity. She 
did not greet me; she did not look 
at me. Her lackluster gaze was fixed 
upon the slender, translucent fingers 
interlaced in her lap. As I watched 
her a tear slowly welled from each eye 
and trickled unnoticed down her pale 
cheeks. It was the classical picture of 
a retarded depression. 

“How do you feel, Miss van der 
Duynck?” I began. 

For perhaps ten seconds there was no 
response whatever. Then the anxious, 
perplexed lines of Marianna’s forehead 
deepened a little; slowly, very slowly, 
her dull gaze lifted; her lips began to 
move soundlessly. Instead of being al- 
most simultaneous, as in the normal 
person, all these preliminary reactions 
of speech were delayed—retarded, as 
we psychiatrists put it—so that one 
could trace the whole mechanism: the 
auditory perception of my questions ; its 
apperception by the brain; the foriiu- 
lation of a reply, and the evident effort 
by which it was transmitted to lips and 
tongue. The girl’s whole activity was 
slowed down; it was like watching a 
moving picture run at quarter speed. 

Half a minute had passed before her 
languid, drawled reply: “I—feel~ 
tired.” 


‘ 


ire you happy, or sad?” I asked. 
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Again the long delay, the palpable 
effort. Then: 

“Sad,” she whispered. 

“Is your mind bright, or dull?” 

Two more tears slowly oozed from 
her eyes. ‘“Dull—slow,” she answered 
sluggishly. : 

But I must not tax your patience by 
a verbatim report of such an examina- 
tion as strains even the almost infinite 
forbearance which the alienist must cul- 
tivate. Each slow, grudging reply lit- 
erally was dragged from her, after 
repetition, urging, nerve-racking wait- 
ing for the meaning of my words to 
penetrate her dulled brain. 

At the end of an hour which left 
me exhausted, I had learned so much: 
that Marianna was depressed, melan- 
choly, discouraged; that she did not 
wish to live. Her brain seemed a 
blank; she could not think. Her head 
ached; she felt very tired, and it was 
a great effort to move or speak. She 
did not express any definite delusions ; 
but once she spoke vaguely of ‘‘ghosts 
walking about.* When I mentioned 
Cuyler Maartens, her recreant lover, 


tears flooded her blue eyes, but she 
would not speak. Questioned about 
her sister-in-law, she whispered: 
“Gloire is—not kind.” Then she 


lapsed into a reverie from which I 
could not rouse her for several min- 
utes. 

Finally she leaned forward in her 
chair, the worried lines deeper in her 
ir forehead. Her eyes grew brighter 
a frightened glint, and for the 
first time she spoke without urging; 
eyen quickly, by comparison with her 
former languidness. 
she whispered fearfully, 








“doctor! Tell me: Do the dead come 
hack 2” 

hat do you mean?” I asked 
quickly, expecting to discover some 
deiusional trend. Why do you ask?” 
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Nick,” she answered. ‘Poor, dead 





see his 


Nick, out in the snow. To 
wife, maybe.” 

Then she dropped back in her 
chair, as though exhausted by this ef- 
fort, and I could get nothing more 


from her. 

I called a nurse and made a brief 
physical examination. 

The girl was anemic, under-nour- 


ished, almost emaciated. Her skin had 
that odd, waxy pallor which accom- 
panies mental sluggishness, like a 
sickly plant, shut away from the sun- 
light. But I could find no symptoms 
oi organic disease. 

At last I sent out for her mother. 

“Miss Marianna is suffering from a 
manic-depressive psychosis,” I told her. 
I was careful to avoid that dreaded 
word, “insanity.” “She has a simple 
insufficiency depression, caused, I have 
no doubt, by worry over her love affair. 
I should strongly advise you to put her 
in a sanitarium; Bloomingdale, say, or 
perhaps Lake Heights, up-State. Or 
it may be that the doctor would take 
her here, when he gets home.” 

Mrs. van der Duynck shook her head 
determinedly. ‘No!’ said she. “I 
won't have her put away. My poor 
Nick went to a hospital—and he died. 
No, I shall keep my daughter at home.” 

I shrugged, being used to such ur- 
reasonable attitudes. “Well, then you 
must have some one to”be with her 
constantly, day and night. I can send 
you two of the doctor’s nurses, spe- 
cially trained in this work. It is not 
safe to leave her alone, even for a 
momient.” 

To this the old lady acquiesced, albeit 


with some reluctance. I called Mis 
Morgan and told her to send a day and 
a night nurse home with the girl. 
“Take Mis: Fahey and Miss 
O’Rourke,” I directed, “and tell them 


ked 


to start t 
with a red S. 

In  insane-hospital 
“red S” indicates suicidal tendenci 


regular charts—ma! 


1 o 
parlance — the 


> 
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And so it was arranged. But Mrs. 
yan der Duynck was not yet ready to 
go. She stood irresolutely in the door- 
way, fidgeting with the gold chain of 
her lorgnette and clinking her teeth 
together. At last: 

“I brought my daughter-in-law,” said 
she again. “I made her come. I want 
you to talk with her, doctor. Tell her 
that she is to blame for Marianna’s 
condition. Reason with her; try to 
persuade her to give Cuyler up. Tell 
her I won’t insist on her living with 
us. She can travel; she can do as she 
likes. She has all Nick’s money, but 
I'll give her more. T’ll do anything 
give her anything—if she'll only go 
away and leave Cuyler. It’s only an 
infatuation ; she doesn’t really care any- 
thing about him, or anybody but her- 
self!” she finished passionately, her 
dislike for the younger woman flashing 
through her careful reserve. 

I sighed once more. “I'll do what 
I can,’ I promised, “but it’s too late 
Even if this love affair were 
straightened out it would be weeks— 
months—before your daughter got well. 
[ wish the doctor were here! He'd 
know what to do. But send her in; 
I'll talk with her, at least.’’ 


now. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FOOTPRINTS. 
S° Mrs. van der Duynck departed, 
Marianna trailing feebly after her, 
with a nurse on either side. 

A moment later Gloire came in. Her 
beauty was as startling as a thunder- 
clap, and bore the same hint of sullen 
menace. If Marianna had been a 
wilted lily, Gloire was a full- 
blown, as her name implied; not a 
fresh garden flower, but a hot-house 
bloom, darkly red, exotic. She brought 
with her an atmosphere as of close, hot, 
over-scented rooms. 


rose 


But the strained atmosphere of the 
house of Van der Duynck had left its 


2D ps 
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mark even upon this self-engrossed 
young woman. Her dark, oval face 
lacked its usual rich coloring; there 
were deep shadows beneath the velvet 
eyes and pinched lines about the full 
mouth corners. 

She gave me a bold look, half defiant, 
half provocative; but I thought that 
fear lurked in her eyes. 

“Well, Doctor Blakely,” she began, 
“my mamma’—and she sneered vi- 
ciously—“my mamma has sent me in to 
be scolded for being a bad girl. Go on; 
[ll listen.” 

She flounced into a chair and leaned 
back, knees carelessly crossed, regard- 
ing me from half-closed, slumbrous, 
sullen black eyes. 

[ was at a loss for words to strike 
through this defiant attitude. 

“Your mother-in-law asked me- to 
talk with you,” I began lamely enough, 
and she cut me short. 


“Yes, yes,” she cried impatiently. 
“I’ve heard all that. Put on a new 
record. - Mamma’’—again the bitte: 
sneer—‘is grieved and hurt = and 


shamed. I’m a conscienceless woman ; 


I have no regard for decency; I ought 


to be ashamed of myself. I’ve dis 
graced the noble, aristocratic Van de 
Duynck family—and everything! And 


Marianna—the silly baby !—is grieving 
herself to death, and it’s all my fault. 
What’s the matter with her, anyhow?” 
choosing my word 

Duynck is suffering 
er, melancholia.” 


[ hesitated, 
‘Miss van der 
from a depression, a 





“Hal? cried Gloire sharply. “You 
mean she’s crazy, don’t you? Yes. | 
thought so. She’s crazy, and the old 
woman’s crazy, and between them and 
that horrible old house they'll drive me 


crazy yet! It’s no wonder I want to 
get away from it all.” She leaned 
forward, fixing me with anxious, 
frightened eyes. “Tell me, doctor,” 
she whispered intensely, “don’t just 
laugh and put me off. It’s serious, | 
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tell you—it frightens me! Tell me: Do 
the dead come back?” 

I started. It was the third time I 
had heard this question. First Gloire, 
then Marianna, and now Gloire again! 
What was going on in that house, 
where old Mrs. van der Duynck 
hunched over her ouija board, engrossed 
in her dubious communication with 
spirits; what had happened that these 
two women, so utterly different in 
every trait of character, should both 
ask me this question, and ask it in a 
way that showed both fully believed 
the answer should be “Yes.” 

“What do you mean?’ I 
“You'd better tell me all about it. 
shuddered. Her face 
drawn; her full-blown beauty suddenly 
seemed overripe, as on the verge of 
fading. “I don’t know,” she answered. 
“I]—don’t—know! But that old house, 
doctor—the old woman's grandfather 
built it, 
ings and rustlings 


asked. 


” 


Gloire was 


you know—it’s full of creak 
and strange noises; 
footsteps creeping through the halls and 
up the stairs. It isn’t only me, either. 
The servants are all They 
don’t dare g at night. If 
two maids'll come to 
knows 
Everybody 

it, except the old woman—old 
hag! And she goes mooning about as 
if she was in a trance, creeping through 
the halls, whispering to herself, click 
teeth—listening, listening, to 
And last 
She broke off, looking fear- 
fully over her shoulder. 

‘Yes,’ I prompted 


scared. 
o about alone 
bell 

Even 
something wrong. 


I ring my 
auswer it. Marianna 
there’s 


know » 


ing he 
things nobody else can hear! 
night——” 
her “Last 
night ? 


She | 


shuddered ai gs 


was, 


once more 
And she 
wll her instinctive coquetry was gone. 
short, plain 
words, like a frightened child 


“od,” she confessed. 


hie poke simply, in 
“My rooms are on the second floor,” 
oe My 


the 


bedroom’s 


lows 


she explained. over 


the ballroom, and win open 


onto the roof of the conservatory. It’s 
a wide, flat roof, like a porch, doctor; 
and there’s no way to get out onto it 
except through my bedroom windows— 
no way at all!” She repeated the 
words, stressing them apprehensively, 
“It snowed last night, you know; just 
a little, light snow. Well, 1 heard 
noises all night; creepy, scary noises. 
I was frightened. But I went to sleep 
at last, and in a little while I woke 
up with a start. I thought I heard 
my door shut. The room was cold— 
dreadfully cold—as if the snow had 
blown in; and I always sleep with the 
windows shut tight. 

“Well, I lay and shivered a while, 
but I couldn’t go back to sleep. 1 kept 
thinking about Nick—my husband, you 
know, who died last summer. It 
seemed as though he was right there, 
trying to tell me something. And | 
thought about Cuyler, and about Nick, 
and things he’d said to me when he 
was alive. He was dreadfully jealous 
of me, you know. He used to say he’d 
come back, even from the dead’—her 
tremulous stressed the 
shaking in superstitious to pun 
ish me if I wasn’t true to him. Well, 
[ thought and thought, and I kept get 
ting more scared. It seemed as if there 
was a cold wind blowing on me. And 
at last I got my courage up and got 
out of bed to see if the window was 
open. First I tried the door, and it 
was locked, just as I always left it. 
And then I went to the window. My 
feet were cold—awfully cold—and the 
floor was wet, I thought, as if snow 
had melted on it. The 
shut tight, just like I left it, 
looked out onto the conservatory roof 


most as 


voice words, 


awe— 


window was 


and | 


The moon was shining; it was 
light as day.” 
She stopped, drawing a long, shue 
dering breath, and leaned fat forward 
clutch my wrist with unconscious, 
urgent fingers. 
doctor,” she 


And, went on, 





& 
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strident, fearful whisper, ‘doctor! 
There were footprints in the snow! 
Footprints, as if somebody’d stepped 
onto that roof, right out of the*empty 
air, and walked up to my window. And 
that wasn’t the worst, either.” ler 
face was perfectly colorless as she went 
on to this last revelation. “Doctor, 
the man—the thing—that left those 
marks hadn’t but one foot! Just the 
marks of a man’s left foot, from the 
edge of the roof straight to my window 
—and on the sill the snow was all 
packed, as if somebody had put his 
knee there—or maybe the stump of a 
leg that had been cut off at the knee!” 

Releasing my wrist—her frightened 
grip had left red marks there—she 
leaned back again and regarded me 
from wide eyes. 

“Do you wonder I want to get away 
from there?” she asked. “I tell you 
that house is full of ghosts. It was 
Nick’s ghost—my dead husband’s 
spirit, that came back last night and 
walked into my window, right through 
the glass, and left snow on the floor. 
He’s come back from the dead, like 
he said he would; come back to punish 
me! Doctor, if I stay there he'll kill 
me—kill me! I know it; I know it! 
What shall I do? Oh, what shall I 
do?” 

Being a thorough materialist, as the 
psychiatrist must be, I was not greatly 
impressed by her story. But the girl 
evidently believed it herself, and it had 
frightened her to the verge of hysteria. 
In such a mood, such an undisciplined 
woman was capable of any mad act. 

“You’ve been overwrought, Mrs. van 
der Duynck,” I said, “and your mother- 
in-law’s belief in spiritualism has upset 
your imagination, Are you sure you 
didn’t dream all this ?” 

She made an impatient gesture. 
“Sure?” she repeated. “Of course I’m 
sure, [ was just as wide 
I am now.” 

“Then,” I 


awake as 


offered, ‘‘some servant 


was on that roof yesterday; cleaning 
the windows, no doubt.” 

Gloire laughed hysterically. “You 
can’t pacify me that way,” she an- 
swered. “You know it didn’t begin 
to snow until ten o’clock last night— 
just before 1 went to bed.” 

“Well, said I, “a burglar, then. He 
got up on the roof and tried your win- 
dow. Then you woke up and fright- 
ened him off.” 

“A burglar with one leg?” she asked. 
“I tell you there were only prints of 
a left foot—and Nick’s right leg was 
cut off two weeks before he died!” 

I shrugged. ‘Nonsense!’ said I. 
“There’s some perfectly natural ex- 
planation, of course. Just forget about 
it. You're overwrought and upset by 
the trouble there at home. Let’s talk 
about that for a minute now. Why 
not give it up? You don’t care any- 
thing about young Maartens; you'd tire 
of him in a week. He hasn’t any 
brains. Why not go away for a while? 
Mrs. van der Duynck is willing; she 
suggested it. She even offered to pay 
your expenses. Why not run down to 
Bermuda, or Palm Beach, say? You'd 
get away from the old house and your 
mother-in-law’s superstition, and all 
this about footprints would seem silly 
to you within a week.” 

But she shook her head; her scarlet 
lips set themselves mutinously. ‘ No,” 
replied Gloire de Dijon van der Duynck 
flatly. “No! JI want Cuyler, and I 
mean to have him, in spite of Marianna 
and her mother, or anybody else, living 
or dead. Of course the old lady’d be 
glad to get rid of me, now; but I won’t 
go. At least, I won't go alone! No, 
we've got it all arranged, Cuyler and 
I, even to securing our license. To 
morrow morning we're going down to 
the Littlhe Brownstone Church and be 
married there; and then we'll go to 
Palm Beach—together! And Marianna 
can sob, and the old hag can click her 


teeth, all she wants to. I don’t care!’ 
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“Your sister-in-law will commit sui- 
cide,” I warned her; and I told the 
truth. Marianna undoubtedly would 
kill herself, if given the chance. But 
Gloire did not, or would not, believe 
me. She made a disdainful gesture. 

“She hasn’t life enough,” she said, 
“with a sneer. “She wouldn’t dare. 
She'll just sob and sigh along for a 
She’s not fit to be a man’s wife, 
anyhow.” And in this Gloire spoke 
little more than the truth. Poor, frail 
Marianna van der Duynck, last twig 
of an ancient tree, was unquestionably 
an inferior. The aristocratic conven- 
tion, which, through limitation of selec- 
tion, inbreeding, marriages of conven- 
ience and a hundred other hurtful cus- 
toms, infallibly destroys every aristoc- 
racy—this fateful influence had marred 
her generations before her birth. No 
wonder that her feet faltered; behind 
her she must drag so long a chain of 
inherited stigmata. 

Gloire was rising. Willful she was; 
headstrong, selfish, undisciplined—but 
not weak. I saw from her determined 
face that she would go through with 
it, despite all urging, despite her own 
superstitious fears. She would marry 
Cuyler Maartens to-morrow and leave 
old Mrs. van der Duynck to her ouija 
board and Marianna to her insanity; I 
might as well save my breath. Great 
as were his powers of persuasion, I 
did not believe that even Doctor Bent- 
iron could save her. I did not believe 
that anything could stop her—save 
death itself. 

And on that thought I let her go. 
Gathering her sable furs about her 
shoulders she went out with a lissome, 
undulating step, turning in the door- 
way to throw a last bold glance at 
me. 

It is so that I remember her; unable 
to leave even an alienist’s consulting 
room, which is as impersonal as the 
confessional, without an instinctive ef- 
fort at captivation. 


while. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A MIDNIGHT 


FORTHWITH I dismissed from my 

mind the troubles of the Van der 
Duyncks and went about my work, I 
had a hard day. In the chief's absence 
my work was more than doubled; and 
when at last I went to my own rooms 
I was tired out. 

The baby had long been asleep. I 
tiptoed in to look at her lying in her 
crib, the tumbled curls forming an 
aureole about her still, placid little face. 
One arm was thrown carelessly out 
upon the coverlid; the other hugged a 
shabby, disreputable doll; her beloved 
“Billy Blake’y,” without whom she 
never could go to bed. I patted her 
hand, and it’s little fingers closed lov 
ingly over mine. 

“Jack fell down,’ she murmured 
sleepily, ‘fan’ Jill came tumblin’ af’er, 
daddy,” and was _ forthwith sound 
asleep once more. 

It seemed an epitome of life. All 
day long I must listen to the varied 
tales of how this Jack and that had 
fallen down, and how a hundred—a 
thousand—Jills “came tumbling after.” 
I breathed an unworded prayer that 
this, my own little Jill, might go up 
the hill and come back down safe and 
unhurt. 

Milly came and stood by me, het 
hand in mine; I turned to her in vast 
relief, thanking Heaven that her eyes 
were blue and candid, not languorous, 
murky black. 

I went to bed early, feeling my re 
sponsibilities over. Doctor Bentiron 
woukl be here in the morning; he was 
to arrive at five a. m.; and he would 
once more assume control of all these 
tangled destinies which I had labored 
unskillfully to straighten out. 

But my self-gratulation was too 
early. During my first deep sleep—tt 
might have been one in the morning— 


SUM MONS. 


the telephone at the head of my bed 
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began to shrill an insistent summons. 
Groaning, I strove to disregard it, for 
I am a heavy sleeper. But it would 
not be ignored; it clamored on until, 
perforce, I must sit up and answer it. 

“Doctor Bentiron’s house; Doctor 
Blakely speaking,” I said yawning. 

“Doctor Blakely?” It was old Mrs. 
van der Duynck’s voice. She paused, 
and I heard that pathetic, grotesque 
clicking of her teeth. “I want you 
to come to my house at once, doctor, 
Marianna is—worse.”’ Her tone was 
dull, monotonous, expressionless, like 
the voice of a somnambulist. It bore 
no inflection of urgency; yet in some 
way I knew that her need was great. 
The heavy cloud of tragedy impending 
over the house of Van der Duynck had 
sent forth its thunderbolt; so much I 
felt instinctively. 

“T’ll come at once,” I promised and 
hurried my dressing, wondering if 
Marianna had eluded her nurses and 
killed herself, after all. 

The Van der Duynck house, on Fifth 
Avenue, was only a few blocks away ; 
| elected to walk. It would be quicker, 
I thought, than to wait for the doctor’s 
chaulteur to be roused from sleep. 

When I went to bed it had been 
snowing, but now the night was starry 
—clear and cold. The streets were de- 
serted as I shivered along, chin deep 
in coat collar; my feet crunched and 
squeaked in the light, dry snow that 
was undisturbed by other footfalls. 
Once I looked over my shoulder at the 
clear-cut tracks I had made, thinking 
uneasily of those eerie footprints of 
tale. Out here, alone in 
breathless night, her 
seemed less absurd. That strange, 
sistent query rang again in my ears: 
“Doctor, do the dead come back?” I 
wondered ! 

In five minutes I had reached Fifth 
\venue. 


Latme? 
Gloire the 


hushed, story 


in- 


Here the snow was disturbed; 
others had passed this way to-night, 

1 . ~ ° " - 
and in haste. I marked the prints of 
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big, square-toed shoes, wide-spaced, as 
though their owner had been running. 

Now I was in front of the old Van 
der Duynck mansion. Here were many 
tracks of square-toed shoes; beside the 
curb an automobile had stopped, then 
driven on. The white snow was 
stained with oil where it had stood. 
Footprints led from the curb to the 
steps and up the high, old-fashioned 
stoop; others, in a confused medley, 
back to the street. 

| mounted the steps and started a 
little. In the shadow of the vestibule 
stood a man, a policeman in uniform. 
He peered at me in the half light. 

“Is it the doctor?” he asked. 
right, sorr. Yez can go in.” 

Wondering, | rang the bell, and in a 
moment old Mrs. van der Duynek her- 
self opened the door. 

“Come in,” she said briefly. 

[ entered. The hall was dimly lit by 
Hickering candles set in big sconces on 
the wall; I remembered hearing that 
the old lady had a prejudice against 
electricity and refused to switch on the 
lamps except on state occasions. 

Her fine, hawklike old face was 
placid and controlled; in the uncertain 
light her black eyes were steady. Yet 
she moved like an automaton, and her 
low voice was toneless, mechanical. | 
could see that she had sustained some 
dreadful shock, so that all her faculties 
were numbed. 

‘Marianna worse,” she 
“Please come to her at once.” 

She led the way toward the 
curved stairway with its heavy, 
nately carved balustrade, and I followed 
in silence, wondering what had hap 
pened. I scented tragedy in this an 
cient, gloomy house; the very air was 
The place held that 
hush which speaks 


Marianna 


“All 


is 


heavy with it. 
strange, breathless 
of death, so that I made sure 
had killed herself. 

Through the wide, double doors of 
drawing-room J] caught a glimpse 


thea 
ic 
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of a slight, nervous figure, a glint of 
restless, beady eyes. A rusty, reluctant 
voice creaked some order. It was my 
old friend, Detective Sergeant O’Mal- 
ley, I was sure; but when I would have 
stopped to see the imperious old lady 
dragged me on by sheer force of will. 

At the foot of the stairs stood an- 
other policeman; she passed him un- 
seeing, according him no more atten- 
tion than she did the old grandfather’s 
clock on the landing. 

So we mounted the ancient, creaking 
treads to an upper hall. The old lady 
moved with a sure step, but I must 
almost grope my way through the 
candle-lit dusk. We passed a closed 
door, where still another policeman 
stood on guard; passed a little group 
of agitated, whispering servants who, 
when they saw their mistress, scuttled 
to cover like a covey of snipe disturbed 
by hunters—and came to the rooms of 
Miss Marianna van der Duynck. 

Miss Fahey, the day nurse, kimono- 
clad as she had been roused from bed, 
met me at the door. 

“She’s been very disturbed, doctor,” 
she whispered. ‘Small wonder, afte: 
what’s happened!” 

I did not stop to question her, but 
went on into the big bedroom where 
Miss O’Rourke, in her blue-and-white 
uniform, leaned over the sick girl. 

Marianna lay supine upon the high, 
four-poster bed, her face dead-white 
against its dark hangings. In the light 
of a single shaded night lamp she had 
an unearthly look. Her fine, straight, 
flaxen hair was spread-loosely over the 
pillow; her delicate features were 
twisted in horror, and she muttered 
ceaselessly : 

“He said so; he promised; he said he 
Back from the grave, from 
He said he’d 


would! 
the cold, damp grave! 
come back, and he did!” 
Then she caught sight of me and 
seemed to recognize me. Half rising in 
the bed, she caught at my arm with 
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thin, febrile fingers. ‘Oh, doctor, doc- 
tor!” she cried sobbing wildly. “The 
dead come back—they do come back! 
And they leave footprints behind 
them!” 

I looked sideways at the old lady. 
Her face was set in stony immobility, 
Miss O’Rourke leaned toward me, eyes 
big with excitement, lips parted for 
some explanation; then she met Mrs, 
van der Duynck’s dominating glare 
and subsided, making a sign that said 
she had something to tell me, alone. 

Much puzzled, I proceeded to my ex- 
amination. 

“Miss Marianna has had a_ very 
severe shock,” I decided and waited for 
her mother to explain. 

sut the old lady said nothing. Her 
black eyes brooded upon vacancy ; her 
lips were set in somber lines; she 
clicked her false teeth unceasingly 
Evidently I could look for no help 
from her. 

I administered a hypodermic and or- 
dered both nurses to stay with the pa- 
tient until it took effect. “Better give 
her a hot pack for an hour,” I ad- 
vised, “and I'll look at her again when 
you get her in it.” 

Then I went out, to give the nurses 
an opportunity to get Marianna ready 
for the pack; and, incidentally, to get 
rid of old Mrs. van der Duynck, s¢ 
that I might question them unham- 
pered upon my return. I scarcely 
could expect a free account of what 
had upset the girl, with her mother 
standing by, grimly determined, I felt 
sure, to conceal some catastrophe from 
me. 

But in the hall the 
nervous, whispering servants, of the 
policeman guarding that ominously 
closed door; the sense of almost un- 
bearable tension that filled the whol 
great house—these things pricked m) 
curiosity so that I could 
Tragedy weighed upon me tangibly. 

Marianna was unhurt—physically, at 


sight of the 


not wait 
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least; old Mrs. van der Duynck stood 
before me. Remained Gloire de Dijon. 
What of her? There was death in this 
dismal old house; I felt it. 

“How is your daughter-in-law?” I 
asked, before me a picture of that dark, 
vivid face, in whose eyes had lurked 
fear. “How is Mrs. van der Duynck, 
Jr?” 

CHAPTER VII. 
GLOIRE’S PUNISH MENT. 


HE old lady looked at me briefly, 
still with that uncanny, absent 
stare, as of a somnambulist. 

“She is dead,” she replied, without 
visible emotion, and turned away. 

Awe-struck, astounded by this revela- 
tion so abruptly made, I would have 
followed to question her further, but a 
slight, diffident figure barred my way. 

My guess had been right; it was Ser- 
geant O'Malley. The little police of- 
ficer was unchanged, save for a bit 
more gray in his rusty hair. Nervous 
and restless as ever, he shifted uneasily 
from one foot to the other; his little, 
eyes danced about in swift, 
jerky glances which took in everything. 

“How ar-re ye?” he greeted me, in 
the same creaking, reluctant 
O’Malley always had hated to talk. 
“An’ how’s the missis?” He extended 
a lean, freckled hand, all overgrown 
with reddish hair. I think he 
really glad to see me. 

“My wife is very well,” said I shak- 
There was a warm 
spot in my heart for this little man. 
“The war’s all over now. We've a 
little girl now, almost four years old. 
Why, it’s nearly five years since I saw 
you last. How are things ?” 

“I been out in the sticks,” he replied. 
“But things is better now. ‘They go 
well enough, sorr—well enough!” He 
grinned shyly, then frowned again, and 
went on in a husky half whisper: “But 
say, doc—this here do be a_ mess 
worse’n that last 


birdlike 


voice. 


was 


ing hands heartily. 


one we was in to- 


gether. Sure, ’tis like the work of a 
banshee—or the divil himself!” He 
grinned again, shamefacedly, but his 
eyes were grave. “Wud ye just take 
a look, now?’ And he led me oft 
down the hall. 

Old Mrs. van der Duynck had been 
standing at one side during this col- 
loquy, staring absently at a guttering 
candle. Now she turned and put out 
a hand as though to stop me. It 
rather pitiful, this last, despairing ef- 
fort of the old aristocrat to hide a 
scandal already about to be public 
property. 

But O’Malley, for all his unassertive 
manner, was not without force. “One 
side, mam,” he ordered gently; and 
the old lady stood back. 

The policeman on guard opened that 
sinister closed door, and we passed 
through it, into the rooms of Gloire d 
Dijon van der Duynck. 

We entered a sitting room whose 
valls were hung with crimson velvet 
Here were no candles; evidently Gloi 
loved light. A big electric chandelier 
made the bright as 
day; wall lights shone on every side. 
luxuriously overfur 

bad taste; 
exuberance 
contrasted oddly with the 
severe restraint of the rest of this an 
cient mansion. 

‘rom the sitting room we. passed 
through a boudoir, also brightly lighted, 
crowded with cushioned chairs, 

covered with gay pillow 53 
through a bathroom which held every 
conceivable appliance, all porcelain and 
silver—and into the bedroom beyond, 
leaned drunkenly, half 


was 


room almost as 


Was 


The place 
1, in rather 
personality, its 


nished, like its 
owner’s 


sombei 


and 


divans 


whose door 
broken from its hinges. 

[ had no eye for its fittings. Gloire 
lay there, upon a huge brass-mounted 


bed. Her 


1eath the glare of 


round arms were thrown 
wide; be: i 


face showed ivory-white. 
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dreadful fear frozen her 
dead lips. 

For she was dead; the first glance 
told me that. From her bosom a knife- 
handle thrust hideously out. The 
dainty fabric of her night dress, torn 
jaggedly about its ugly hilt, bore a sin- 
ister black stain. 

Coming closer, I recognized the 
weapon. It was a trench knife; I had 
seen many such. Rude letters had been 
cut in the wood of its hilt. ‘“N. v. der 
D.,” I read and shivered a bit. 

O’Malley was plucking at my sleeve. 
“His own knife,” he whispered. “The 
one he fetched back from France. 
’*Twas over the mantel, downstairs, with 
his helmet an’ mask an’ all. The 
sheath’s there yet—empty. I seen it 
just now. An’ that ain’t th’ wor-rst. 
Come along!” 

He drew me to a great window which 
faced the court about which the house 

built. Mutely he pointed to its 
istenings ; it was tight shut and locked. 
ut, as the dead woman had told me, 
iit looked out upon the flat roof of the 
conservatory. Between the pale moon, 
now almost overhead, and the glare of 
light from within, its snow-covered sur- 
face was plainly visible. 

\nd on it were clear-cut footprints. 
At the very edge was half the print of 
a left foot, as though some one had 
stepped onto the roof from thin air. 
Three full footprints, plainly outlined 
in the light snow, led straight to the 
window—and all were of the left foot. 
On the broad window ledge the snow 
was crushed into a rounded depression, 
as thought by a man’s knee—or by the 
stump of a maimed leg, perhaps. 

i raised the window and leaned far 
out to look down into the court. There 
the snow lay virgin, untouched. 

O'Malley shook his head. “I- been 
down there,” he whispered. ‘‘They’s 
no tracks there.” 

We looked at each other for a mo- 
ment. I found no words. 


was upon 


“Which leg was it they cut off’n 
Colonel van der Duynck, down to St. 
Paul’s?” asked O’Malley, in a hushed 
voice, 

“The right one,” said I and stopped, 
This thing was getting on my nerves. 

Without more words we left the dead 
woman alone. 

Back in the velvet-hung sitting room, 
O’Malley began to speak. “It was 
young Miss van der Duynck found 
her,” he explained. “Woke up in the 
night, the nurse says—at midnight. 
Shiverin’, she was, an’ talkin’ wild. 
“Nick’s come back,’ she says, ‘an’ some- 
thin’s happened to Gloire. I know it!’ 
says she. An’ nothin’ would do but 
the nurse must go with her an’ see. 
The bedroom door was locked, an’ this 
one’—a spatulate thumb pointed to- 
ward the chamber where the dead 
woman lay—‘this one didn’t answer. 
So the nurse got scared, too, an’ called 
the butler. Didn’t wake the old lady, 
f’r some reason. Well, an’ the butler 
an’ a footman broke in that door, an’ 
in goes that Marianna girl, in the dark. 
They couldn’t stop her. She went to 
the window an’ seen them tracks in 
the snow. An’ then they switched on 
the lights, an’ there she was—dead! 
The girl goes into highstericks—an’ 
the nurse gets her back to bed, an’ 
calls headquarters, an’ then wakes up 
the old lady. She got hot about it, 
that one; didn’t want the police round, 
she says. Say, is she right in the head, 
that old woman?” 

I nodded. “I think so; but 
queer. A spiritualist, you know.” 

“Wurra!” said O'Malley.  “Belike 
I'll be one meself after this night. But 
that nurse of yours, doc—say, she’s all 
right!” 

“Doctor Bentiron trained her,” I re- 
plied. 

The little detective clutched my arm. 
“The doctor!” he cried excitedly. 
“Sure enough! An’ where is he, doc! 
Get him, can’t you? Fetch him here. 


she’s 
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Sure, we need him, if ever he was 
needed. This mess here—indeed an’ 
it’s too much f’r the likes of me to 
handle.” 

“He’s been out of town,” I told him, 
“but he’ll be back early in the morning.” 

“?’Tis morning now,” said O’Malley, 
looking at his watch. Indeed, it was 
half past three. “When does he get 
in?” 

“He ought to be home by five,” I 
answered, “Maybe I’d better send for 
him then. Miss Marianna is pretty 
sick; and I feel like you do, O’Malley 
—this mess is too much for me.” 


Then I stopped, gasping. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WAITING, 
WILD shriek rang out, so that 
O’ Malley leaped into the air, trem- 
bling. I felt the short hairs along the 
back of my neck erecting themselves. 
It was an uncanny sound. 

“Sure, it might be the banshee!” ex- 
claimed the detective. 

But I was already hurrying back to- 
ward Miss Marianna’s rooms. The 
scream had come from there, I was 
sure, 

As I burst in the same sound rose 
again; a shrill, high-pitched ululation, 
ringing with mortal terror. Half out 
of her pack, Marianna was sitting up 
in bed, her wide eyes glazed and fixed, 
her hands up as though to ward off 
an invisible menace. 

“No, no!” she shrieked. ‘No! Oh, 
Nick, don’t! Go away, go away!” 
Then came scream on scream. “Don’t 
look at me so,” she went on, addressing 
some unseen thing. “It wasn’t my 
fault! Oh, can’t you be satisfied now ? 
She’s dead and gone, Nick, dear—dead 
and gone!” She turned to me, trem- 
bling pitifuly. “He said he’d do it, 
and he did it! Back from the grave 
—he came back from the grave to pun- 
ish her. Oh, Gloire, Gloire—how could 
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you? Didn’t you know he’d come 
back ?” 

The girl was in a terrible state, so 
that I feared she might die from the 
exhaustion which must follow this 
maniacal excitement. With the two 
thoroughly frightened nurses I worked 
for an hour or more before she quieted 
at all; and then it was only after a 
dangerously full dose of hyoscine. 

She raved throughout of her dead 
brother, addressing him so vividly that 
more than once | looked half fearfully 
over my shoulder lest he be standing 
behind me. My nerves were not quite 
steady that night; I was almost ready 
to believe that the ghost of Nicholas 
van der Duynck hovered near us. 

Sut at last Marianna settled into a 
drugged sleep, and I dared to leave her 
for a time. groped my way through 
the dark hall and downstairs to find 
old Mrs. van der Duynck. 

She was in the stiff, severely fur- 
nished drawing-room, sitting bolt up- 
right in an old Chippendale chair. The 
uncertain light of a single candle, set 
in a sconce upon the wall, threw black, 
wavering shadows across her rigid face, 
bringing cheek bones, chin, and high- 
bridged nose into high relief. Her ex 
pression was one of forced, unnatural 
calm; but every muscle was tense, and 
the veined old hands gripped her chair 
arms fiercely. She looked at me in 
cold inquiry. 

“Your daughter is very sick,” said I. 
“She shows a profound fear-reaction. 
It’s not surprising, in the circum- 
stances; but in her weakened condition 
it is very dangerous. I’m afraid she 
may die of exhaustion following thi: 
intense excitement.” 

The old lady stared at me absently. 
There was a strange, mystical glow in 
her black eyes. “My son has acted,” 
she declared. “He has taken charg« 
of the honor of the family. I approve 
his act; he has done right!” she cried 
and struck the arm of her chair with 
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a clenched, shaking hand. ‘And if 
Marianna cannot bear to see justice 
done perhaps it is best that she should 
pass on now.” 

said |. 
home by 


“IT need counsel,” “Doctor 
Bentiron should be at this 
ime. lam going to send for him.” 

My hostess bowed her head in assent. 
“Of course you will do everything you 
can,” she directed. “But it makes little 
difference. The affairs of this house 
are being controlled by one more pow- 
erful than any doctor.” 

Then she lapsed into abstracted 
silence, peering into a shadowy corner 
as though some ghostly shape were 
about to appear there. 

Shaking my head I left her to brood 
and click her teeth; a strange, eerie old 
woman, half-crazed by this piling of 
It did not strain my 
imagination to believe that she was 
holding communion with the dead. 

in the hall I blundered into Sergeant 
O'Malley He was wandering about 
rather helplessly, evidently at a loss 


shock on shock. 


what to do, 
lhe great hall was chilly; but he 


wiped sweat from his forehead. 
“Indeed, and I’m thinkin’ I'll be 
touched meself, soon,” he confided. 


‘Tis a terrible place this, doc!” He 
paused to look over his shoulder as 
the “ancient timbers creaked mourn- 


fully. “Phwat to do [ don’t know at 
at all. Wud ye just look at that 
one! Faix, an’ I think she sees a ghost 


in the corner there. Have ye sent fer 
the doctor ?” 
“I’m just going to,” 
went to the telephone. 
I got my number without any delay. 
Presently T heard the sleepy voice of 
There was 


[ replied and 


the doctor’s night nurse. 
always some one on duty near the 
phone; no doubt she had been drowsing 
in her chair. 
“Doctor 
“Doctor 


‘Is 


Bentiron’s house.” 


Blakely said I. 


speaking,” 


the doctor back ?” 
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“He came in fifteen minutes ago,” 
she answered. “He’s in his office.” 

“Call him,” I directed. “This is im- 
portant.” 

I waited, smiling a little to myself 
as 1 pictured Doctor Bentiron slouched 
down in the great reclining chair in 
that most singular office of his, smok- 
ing a cigarette, no doubt. He would 
have discarded his coat; he would be 
wrapped in his shabby, green bath robe, 
scorched spots all down its front. It 
was like him to have gone to the office 
instead of to bed. Indeed, I could 
scarcely picture the chief outside of 
the room where he spent most of his 
waking hours, reclining in his great 
chair, knees high as his head, while 
he blinked drowsily at the bare wall 
through a thick haze of smoke ; somber 
immobile, inscrutable, 

After five minutes the girl replied: 
“The doctor is busy. He says: What 
want ?” 
again, 


do you 
| grinned He 
“busy” doing exactly what I had im- 
agined him as doing; which is to say, 
nothing at all. So I told her briefly 
that | was at the Van der Duyncks; 
that Miss Marianna was wildly ex 
cited, having found her sister-in-law 
dead in bed, stabbed to the heart. | 
felt sure that such a tale would rouse 
the chief’s interest. 

Dutifully the nurse departed to re- 
Doctor Bentiron rarely conde- 
cording 


would _ be 


port. 
scended to use the telephone ; 
fo the routine of the house, all mes- 


sages were relaved to him thus, by 
word of mouth. 
And presently his answer came 


“Doctor Blakely? The doctor says that 
you are a fool, and that he will be 
there in two hours.” 

in spite of my worriment | chuckled 
as | hung up the receiver. The mes- 
sage was so characteristic of the chiel; 
as characteristic as was his insistence 
that his people must delivet 
swers verbatim. 


h an- 
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Wonderfully heartened, I turned 
away from the telephone. Doctor 
Bentiron was back at last; he had 
come home; he soon would be here. 
The weight of this affair soon would 
be placed upon shoulders more capable 
than mine. 

“He’s coming,” I told O’Malley, at 
my shoulder, “He’ll be here at seven 
o'clock.” 

“Ah!” cried the little detective, 
mightily relieved. ‘Then I will wait 
till he comes. The medical examiner’d 
ought to be here by then, too.” 

Together we returned to the gloomy 
drawing-room, where old Mrs. van der 
Duynck still sat, motionless. 

“Doctor Bentiron will soon be here,” 
said I. 

She did not look 
doubt if she heard 
almost cataleptic ; 
upon the unseen, 

I went upstairs to look at my patient. 
She slept heavily, her drawn face 
twitching intermittently. The two 
nurses sat at the bedside, close to- 
gether, whispering nervously. 

Out in the hall the policeman on 
guard before that closed door had been 
joined by his fellow from downstairs. 
Both seemed uneasy ; they peered about 
continually, gripping night sticks as 
though they expected some mysterious 
attack. The little group of servants 
huddled near them, close together for 
company’s sake, torn between a desire 
for the protection of the uniform and 
a fear of what lay behind that door. 
\n air of suspense, of half confessed 
fear of the unknown, of the supernat- 
ural, pervaded the whole house. 

Back in the drawing-room, Sergeant 
O’Malley and I sat ourselves down op- 
posite the old lady, to wait for the doc- 
tor. We made an oddly assorted com- 
pany in that stiff, still room; the gaunt, 
aristocratic faces of Van der Duyncks 
long dead and gone looked down at 
us from the walls in haughty disap- 


up or answer; I 
me. She seemed 
her eyes brooded 
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proval. The flickering candle veered, 
guttered, and leaped up in flame, so that 
the pictures seemed to stand out, then 
disappeared, only to spring forth 
again. Sometimes I fancied that old, 
periwigged Pieter van der Duynck 
stood there in his proper person, and 
that his descendant in the chair beneath 
his portrait was but a painted picture, 
a grim, weird picture, such as might 
have illustrated “The Old Woman of 
Berkeley Vale.” 

The painted Van der Duyncks upon 
the walls were not more motionless 
than she. Deadly silent, she sat up- 
right and rigid in a sort of fierce calm. 
The set jaw muscles made perpendicu- 
lar lines in her thin cheeks; her black 
eyes glowed with a strange, secret 
light. 

From without came the eerie night 
sounds of an old house—sharp, start- 
ling cracklings, scuffling, as of tiny 
feet, the groaning of ancient beams. 
Now and again we heard the hushed 
whispering of the frightened servants 
upstairs. Once Mrs. van der Duynck 
clicked her teeth; and both O’Malley 
and I leaped upright, crying out. 

Nervous and uneasy, as always, the 
little detective kept shifting about, scuff- 
ling his feet, cracking big, calloused 
knuckles. At last, with a muttered ex- 
clamation, he rose and slipped out. 

After a little he came back, an old 
shoe in his hand. 

“Just fits them tracks,’ he 
pered; it was a left shoe. 
Colonel van der Duynck’s shoe.” 

As though confirming him, the old 
house timbers cracked and groaned 
aloud. O’Malley jumped again. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I said crossly. I 
was a trifle uncomfortable myself. In 
the hushed dark of that uncanny old 
house, made trebly impressive by the 
impalpable aura of death that hung in 
the air, the sight of the dead man’s 
shoe unnerved me. “Don’t be a fool! 


Footprints 


whis- 
peaes 
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The man’s dead, I tell you! I 
him buried.” 

“That’s just it,” replied O'Malley 
and was silent thereafter. 

1 am not oversuperstitious, I hope; 
but I am frank to say that I prayed 
for daylight. 

‘rom without came the familiar 
sounds of early morning, as from an- 
other world. Within, darkness and 
mystery ruled unquestioned, and the at- 
mosphere was as. unfriendly as that of 
some ancient burial vault at midnight. 
That one flickering candle only inten- 
sified the gloom; the air of the closed 
room was heavy and oppressive as some 
thick, noxious liquid. 

Old Mrs. van der Duynck sat mo- 
tionless as a statue, gripping her chair 
arms; the tiny candle flame leaped and 
failed, leaped and failed, and the pic- 
tured Van der Duyncks upon the walls 
sprang out and vanished with its 
changes. If they had stepped down 
from their frames and gathered to dis- 
the events- of this night my 
numbed brain would scarcely have been 
shocked further; if the morning sun 
had struck in and gilded 
frame about the motionless figure of 
unwilling hostess she would not 
have seemed more a part of her sur- 
roundings, nor should the little detec- 
tive and I have felt our presence more 
an unwarranted intrusion. That the 
old lady was trying to commune with 
the dead seemed to me quite evident. 
Sheeted seemed to cluster 
about her gray, erect head. I almost 
heard their ghostly whispers. To our 
hostess this mysterious death was no 
mystery; that I knew. Even now, 
among those other ghosts, hovered the 
shade of her son, whispering that he 
had come for the soul of his wife, to 
gather her to the unseen company of 
the Van der Duynck dead. 

lancifully [ wondered whether that 
headstrong spirit could be quite at ease 
among them, 
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CHAPTER X. 
DOCTOR BENTIRON ARRIVES. 


ND so the minutes slowly passed, 
each hour-long. Without, day 
broke, and the city yawned and stirred 
itself and cheerily sallied forth. But 
the shuttered room siill held the dark 
and hush of midnight, and we two 
made no move to dispel it. 

At last a car hummed up to the curb 
and stopped. I heard its door slam; in 
my fancy | saw Doctor Bentiron, hands 
deep in his baggy trousers, slouch 
silently across the walk and labor up 
the high, brownstone stoop. 

Somewhere in the bowels of the old 
mansion a bell began to jangle insis- 
tently. The servants upstairs must 
have heard it; they whispered and mut 
tered among themselves, hali fright- 
ened by the sound. Then footsteps 
reluctantly descended the stairway; 
some one was going to answer the door 
—the butler and footman together, | 
guessed from the sounds that came to 
me. 

Through it all O'Malley and I sat 
still, as though hypnotized. The spell 
of the place held us helpless; we could 
not move. 

Confused from the hall, a 
brief wait, and Doctor Bentiron stood 
in the wide doorway. His rough coat 
hung open, his battered, disreputable 
hat was pushed far back, Thumbs in 
belt. head cocked to one side, he re- 
garded us in silence, one eyebrow 
whimsically elevated. 

At sight of that familiar, bearded 
face, wearily expressionless, inscru- 
tably wise, fresh confidence leaped up 
in me. Even the drooping cigarette 
heartened me. 

The doctor blinked. His dull gray 
eyes, widely spaced, incredibly long and 
narrow, took in the entire scene in one 
brief, comprehensive glance 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, and 
lounged toward the nearest window. 


sounds 
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He swung the shutters wide, parted 
the heavy curtains, and let in the morn- 
ing sunlight. 

The effect was magical. Beneath 
the crude, bald light of day the candle 
failed. The spectral, clustering Van 
der Duyncks fled, affrighted, and 
leaped each into his own gilded frame; 
at once they became no more_ than 
lifeless paintings, rather heavily and 
stodgily done. One saw the heavy 
grain of the oils, cracks in the ancient 
canvasses. The corners started out of 
darkness; the room became common- 
place, material, a stiff, severe room, 
clustered with ugly, old-fashioned fur- 
niture. And old Mrs. van der Duynck, 
still rigid in her chair, was no longer 
a pythoness, a sybil, but a weary, 
pathetic old woman whose false teeth 
did not fit her; a frail, gaunt old 
woman, exhausted by her night’s vigil, 
stunned by the succession of calamities 
vhich had befallen the house of Van 
der Duynck. 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor. 

[ could have wept with relief. By 
his mere appearance; by the dry, satiri- 
cal intonation of this wordless grunt, 
had snatched me out of a 
shadowy, dreadful half country of 
and shadows back into the dear, 
kind, common world of sun and cheer- 
fulness and human life. 

Now he selected unerringly the least 
uncomfortable chair and subsided into 
it, long, thin legs outstretched. His hat 
he dropped carelessly to the floor; his 
shapely, mouse-gray head leaned 
against the stiff, wooden chair back. 
He blinked reflectively through the 
opened window, looking neither at the 
old lady in her corner nor at O’Malley 
and me beside him. : 

“Now,” he drawled, yawning, 
is all this foolishness ?” 

As briefly as I might I told him 
about Marianna: how she had devel- 
oped a suicidal depression after being 
disappointed in love, how, last 


the chief 


ghosts 


‘ 


‘what 


and 


night, she had found her rival stabbed 
to death in that locked room. “She 
was maniacally excited,” I finished, 
“raving about ghosts and things, and 
I had to give her hyoscine. She’s 
asleep now; but I’m afraid the shock 
will kill her yet.” 

The chief listened absently, smoking 
furiously and grunting at intervals. 
Old Mrs, van der Duynck had disap- 
peared; like some furtive night crea- 
ture, the light, and Doctor Bentiron’s 
aura of healthy, complete skepticism, 
had driven her away. Superstition, be- 
lief in the supernatural, could scarcely 
exist in the doctor’s presence. 

“Umphf,” said he at last. “Umphf. 
Asleep, you say? We'll look at her 
later. Now, O’Malley”—hitherto he 
had not seemed aware of the little de- 
tective’s presence, and even now he did 
not look that way—‘“O’Malley, what 
about this murder? But I can see that 
you're stuffed as full of silly ideas 
about ghosts as Blakely here. Go on; 
tell it.” 

So O'Malley came forward. In his 
creaking, rusty voice he told of the 
murder; of the urgent summons, 
shortly after midnight, of his coming 
to find an hysterical girl, a stunned, 
apathetic old woman—and Gloire de 
Dijon, dead in that locked room, a dead 
man’s knife in her heart and a dead 
man’s footprints outside her fastened 
window. Sheer belief in the supernat- 
ural gave a rude eloquence to his reluc 
tant, halting words; they shook my 
new-found skepticism. The spell of the 
past night reclaimed me, and I, too, 
believed. 

But only for a moment. When he 
had finished, “Umphf,” said Doctor 
Bentiron. No more than that; but the 
dry, toneless voice expressed such com- 
plete incredulity, such matter-of-fact 
indifference, that I must my 
own half confessed fears. 

“Umphf,” the chief. “Rot! 
You are two fools. A plain hysterical 
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fear reaction; and it’s infected the pair 
of you. Blakely, 1 am ashamed of you. 
After all I’ve taught you about the 
contagion of the. fear states you ought 
to know better than to be caught like 
this by a dead girl in a creepy old 
house. Umphf. Yes. Exactly. <A 
locked door, and footprints on the roof, 
Umphf. 1 will look at this ghost.” 

He heaved himself up and drifted 
silently into the hall and up the wide 
stair, we two following humbly, much 
chastened. O’Malley still bore in one 
hand the shoe which fitted those sin- 
ister, mysterious prints. 

Che two policemen outside Gloire’s 
door seemed relieved to see us. Blink- 
ing briefly at them, the doctor grunted 
once more. “A house full of you,” he 
drawled indifferently. ‘‘All scared to 
death of nothing. Observe, Blakely, 
my son, how infectious is fear. You 
ought to know that; you do know it. 
ut what is the use of knowledge un- 
applied? The whole mob of you re- 
acted alike; it’s the same mechanism 
that makes a lerd of cattle stampede 
when a fluttering rag frightens one of 
them. Even a pup psychiatrist, my son, 
ought to bear in mind the rudiments 
of mass psychology.” 

His dry, didactic manner, as of the 
professor lecturing to a group of stu- 
dents, made our late uneasiness absurd. 
©’ Malley and I looked shamefacedly at 
each other, flushing hotly. 

“Open those windows,” ordered the 
doctor. “Let in a bit of light and 
try to have sense. Nothing’s going to 
jump out at you from a corner, you 
And you”—turning to the hud- 
dled, uneasy servants—‘‘scatter and get 


kine Ww. 


about your work!” 

They _ scattered. The 
opened shutters, drew back curtains, 
raised windows; and the hall also be- 
It was wonderful 
dominant pres- 


superstitiou 


policeman 


came commonplace. 
how Doctor Bentiron’s 
ence swept away our 


fears; the force of the man was never 


more clearly shown. Without effort he 
swept us back to sanity. 

Before the wreck of the bedroom 
door he stopped for a moment, thumbs 
in belt, head cocked to one side. 

“Who broke it down?” he asked. 

“The butler and a footman,” replied 
O’Malley. ‘The nurse called ’em when 
she couldn’t make young Mrs. van der 
Duynck answer.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “Door 
locked on the inside, you told me. How 
do you know ?” 

Languidly a 
empty keyhole. 

“Why,” said the detective, “the key’s 
inside, on the floor. There it is.” As 
we entered the bedroom he pointed it 
out. “It fell out when they smashed 
the door, I s’pose.” 

The doctor’s dull gray eyes flickered 
at him disdainfully. “No doubt,” he 
said yawning. “But I’m afraid your 
emotions have clouded your judgment 
a bit, O'Malley, dear friend.” 

The luxurious bedroom was brilliant 
with the electric lights which still 
glared from ceiling and walls; daylig 
reflected from the snow without, shone 
through the unshaded window, whose 
curtains had been swept far back. 

Without glancing at the bed Doctor 
Bentiron went straight to the window 
and stood looking out onto the pore! 
roof. Those mysterious footprints, 
clear in the untouched snow, led direct 
to the sill and stopped there. 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “Only 
left foot, as you say. Stepped 
out of space, didn’t he? No doubt he 
hopped; ghosts do, of course.” His 

we 


thumb indicated the 





dry tones were sarcastic, so that 
flinched. 

“Observe, my children,” he r¢ sumed 
‘What is there singular about those 
marks ?” 

[ shook my head. That they shou 
be there at all was the singular thing, 
to my mind. 

“Nothing?” asked the chief. “That 
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rooi’s about eight feet wide; and there 
are four prints on it—three and a half, 
to be exact. That’s pretty close, isn’t 
it? Also, they are very faint. They 
don’t seem more than half an inch deep. 
But ne doubt ghosts are light,” he 
grinned. “Shadowy, imponderable 
things, ghosts. Of course. Umphf, 
yes.” He opened the window and 
leaned far out. “And yet this print on 
the sill is deep enough. Look at it 
carefully, O’Malley; what does that 
suggest to your” 

The detective said nothing. He 
waited respectfully for the doctor to 
proceed, as did I. 

“Oh, well,” resumed Doctor Bent- 
iron. “If I remember rightly, young 
Van der Duynck died two weeks or so 
after his right leg was cut off. And 
yet this ‘ghost’ wears a shoe. bad 
technique for a consistent ghost, it 
seems to me. He ought to be barefoot, 
or, at most, in a hospital slipper. Final- 
y, my children, that’s the print of 
a knee, there on the window sill. And 
if you look at it carefully you will 
observe that it points ou, not in.” 

Ife drifted over to the bed and 
glanced briefly at the still figure 
thereon. “‘Smitten under the fifth 

as the Bible puts it,’ he com- 
“Trench knife, with her hus 
Land’s initials. Umphf. Yes.” And 
he slouched silently from the room. 
Outside, “Where was the knife?’ he 
asked. 

“In the parlor, over the mantel,” re- 
plied the detective. ‘“Sheath’s there 
yet, along with his helmet an’ gas 
mask an’ things.” 

The doctor sagged wearily down the 
stairs and back to the drawing-room, 
where old Mrs. van der Duynck had re- 
sumed her vigil. He glanced without 
interest at the trophies over the man- 
tel; a helmet or two, 2 sword, a lask, 


mented. 


and the empty sheath of a trench knif 
“yy fe 39 ° “cc , 
Umphf,” said he. “So that’s 

] 1 


| 1, Ye or 
blakely, let’s go see our patient. 


47 
that. 
She 


ought to be ready to wake up by now. 
O'Malley, you might let me know when 
the medical examiner gets here. He's 
lazy, Bernstein is. I suppose it’s Bern- 
stein; he’s on tour now, isn’t he?” 

O'Malley nodded, and we left him to 
wander about the house, plainly mark- 
ing time until the doctor should con- 
descend to help him further. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TANGLED THREADS. 
E mounted the wide stairs once 
more and turned back through 
the hall, now light and well aired, to- 
ward Marianna’s rooms. 

She was half conscious, lying re- 
laxed and exhausted in the vast, old- 
fashioned bed that seemed all too large 
for her frail, languid shape. My 
fancy had been unwontedly stirred by 
strange happenings, so that I saw here 
a parable. This was a_ Procrustean 
bed; it typified all the standards 
traditions of aristocracy, too big for 
her simple soul. Like the Greek rob 
ber, Mrs. van der Duynck had striven 
to stretch her daughter to the mental 
dimensions demanded by her pride of 
race; and in the process some subtle 
psychic strand had parted—as we say, 
Marianna had “gone crazy.” It is a 
crude, harsh fashion we have, thus to 
stigmatize those pitiable ones whose 
imental texture has proved too fragile 
for the strains of life. 

Marianna lay inert, too weary for 
physical activity, but her furrowed 
brow, her  wide-pupiled, anguished 
eyes, the new-cut lines of her pallid 
face, all spoke of a mental tension 
which my medicines had failed to relax. 
Her pale lips, all cracked and feverish, 
moved ceaselessly; she wet 
them with a dry, furred tongue. 

The doctor’s bearded face was very 
tender as he leaned over the sick girl. 
le had a vast, tolerant sympathy for 
such inept ones, victims of inescapable 


and 


strove to 
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inheritance, of inexorable environment. 
He lifted Marianna’s lax, bloodless 
hand. 

“How do you feel, my dear?” he 
asked kindly. 

The girl moaned faintly, 
wide, dull eyes upon him. Her free 
hand strove to brush a mist before 
them; she frowned, struggling to focus 
her vague stare. 

“Bad—sick,” she muttered. 

“Umphf,” said the chief and began 
gently to stroke her forehead. 

eneath his light, firm hand the 
anxious lines slowly faded out; her 
look of horror dissolved. It is by such 
simple means that wonders of soothing 
are accomplished. If a man has force 
within himself there is true healing in 
the laying on of hands; virtue flows 
out of him in an electric current. This 
is the quality vaguely called magnetism, 
which arises from a strong physique, a 
healthy mind, and a vast, all-compre- 
hending, all-understanding sympathy. 
\il these Doctor Bentiron possessed, 
ind above them a mental force, a 
dominance of character, which I have 
never seen approached. Long training 
and’ experience had taught him to use 
1is power to the best advantage, so 
| have seen him quiet a raving 
maniac with a word, a touch, when 
strong men could not restrain him or 
potent drugs allay his excitement. I 
have seen the chief hold blind manias 
in check for hours together, by a mere 
effort of will, and come out victorious, 
but exhausted, shaking in every limb 
with the reaction of his enormous out- 
put of psychic energy. Such are the 
sacrifices demanded from the psychia 
trist. 

Marianna sighed and turned 
fortably beneath the doctor’s hand, set- 
tling into her pillows trustfully, like a 
child. The careworn lines wiped 
themselves from blank 
eyes focused, and in them grew a light 


turning 


com- 


her face: her 


of sanity. 





“Don’t stop,” she whispered as 
Doctor Bentiron’s stroking ceased. “It 
feels—good.” A little pause, then: 
“Did he really come back?” she asked. 
Fear began to grow in her widening 
eyes. 

“No, child,” answered the doctor, 
His voice was very gentle, but certain as 
time itself. “No. You dreamed it. 
He didn’t come back. He is resting; 
and you must rest, too, and get well.” 

Marianna gave a confiding, childish 
sigh. “Say it again,” she _ begged. 
“Tell me it was only a dream. If you 
believe it. And hold my 
hand, please. I want to go to sleep.” 

Poor, tired child! Her waxen fin 
gers curled themselves trustfully about 
the doctor’s lean hand; she put her 
cheek against it, closed her tragic blue 
eyes, and’ drifted into peaceful slum- 
ber. 

[ drew a 
Doctor Lentiron had 
knew he would. Where my strongest 
medicines had produced only a drugged 
stupor, his unaided sympathy, the high 
rock of his strength, had brought quiet, 
natural sleep. Now this girl, whom | 
had thought as one already dead, would 
rest and gain strength for her trou- 
bles; and, in due time, I had no doubt, 
would recover her mental health. It 
was one more miracle of healing to add 
to the many miracles of Doctor Dent- 
iron’s accomplishments. Such a man is 
more precious than rubies ; how can one 
measure the worth even of one sal- 
vaged life? of one recreated mind, 
snatched from the horrors of insanity? 
We doctors lead a hard and thankless 
life; yet it has compensations. What 
other man tastes the thrill of victory 
over those powers of darkness which 
about every bed, battling 
with the doctor for a human life—a 
human soul? Even I, in my small way, 
have savored that triumph; and to the 
chief it neat and drink—his dail) 
bread. 


say so I'll 


relieved — breath. 
succeeded, as | 


long, 


hover sick 


Was 
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So Doctor Bentiron’s usually dull 
gray eyes were shining when he genily 
loosed those clinging fingers and rose 
from the bedside. I think his soul 
must have swelled within him to un- 
ravel this mystery and straighten out 
the destinies of the house of Van der 
Duynck. Wherefore, as was the nature 
of the man, his manner became exag- 
geratedly ianguid, ostentatiously weary. 
He yawned vastly—and swallowed a 
grin of honest triumph. 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron. 
“That’s that!” 

He turned to the night nurse; Miss 
Fahey had returned to bed to snatch 
what rest she might before coming on 
duty at eight o’clock. 

“Now, Miss O’Rourke,” he droned, 
“let’s have your end of it.” 

Thus adjured, the girl came forward 
and began her tale, standing very 
straight, her feet together like a soldier 
at attention. 

“ft came on duty at eight o’clock, 
doctor,” she. “The patient was 
awake but quiet. Temperature ninety- 
nine two, pulse sixty, respirations four- 
teen. She acted very downhearted and 
wouldn’t speak to me. At nine o’clock 
I gave her ten grains of trional in hot 
milk”—the doctor flickered an eyelid at 
“Umphf,” said he—“and she took 
it without any trouble. After that she 

still. I think she went to 
sleep about eleven. She was restless 
then, tossing about and moaning, but 
she didn’t wake up until midnight. 
There’s a big clock somewhere in the 
house; I heard it strike twelye-———” 
The nurse’s eyes were large; her voice 
shook a bit. I could see that she re 
garded this ghostly hour as significant. 

“Tt struck twelve,” 
Miss Marianna sat right up in bed. 
‘It’s happened,’ she said. ‘Nick 
come back, like he said he woul 
That was her dead brother, doc 
The chief nodded, grunting agaii 
Aushed and continued. “ ‘He's 


3D ps 


said 


me. 


very 


ln. 
at 
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went on, “and 
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back,’ she told me, ‘to punish Gloire. 
Gloire wants to marry Cuyler, you 
know; she took him away from me.’ 
She talked it right out like that, as if 
[ knew all about her affairs. ‘I knew 
Nick would be angry because she’d for- 
gotten him; and now he’s come back 
from the dead to punish her. Gloire 
hasn’t been a bit good to me,’ she said. 
She was talking very simply, just like 
a little girl, ‘Gloire was unkind, but 
[ must go to her now. She 
me. I’m afraid Nick has hurt 
he was always so stern.’ 

“Well, she got out-of bed and began 
to hunt for her slippers. She 
bound she’d go see her sister-in-law. | 
couldn’t stop her, so I thought it was 
better to let her go quietly. 1 got her 
bath robe, and we went out and down 
the hall to young Mrs. van der 
Duynck’s rooms. I hated to do it; | 
knew she’d be angry. She was very 
snippy to Mary and me when we came 
back with Miss Marianna yesterday. 
Well, we went through to her bedroom 
door and knocked, and there wasn't any 
answer. The patient began to cry. ‘| 
know Nick’s hurt her,’ she said. And 
I knocked and knocked, until I began 
to get scared, too. So I tried the door, 
and it was locked.” 

“Was the key in it?” 
chief. 

Miss O’Rourke looked at him in sui 
prise. “Why,” she~ said hesitantly, 
“why, I don’t know. Not outside. | 
suppose it was in the lock, from inside. 
{t must have been. Well, the patient 
began to scream and beat on the door. 
She made noise enough to wake 


needs 
her; 


W a » 


demanded the 


dead-——that is, she made lots of. noi 
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sure something must be wrons 


so at last I persuaded her to come al 
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the servants. We didn’t wake old Mrs. 
van der Duynck. She’s such a queer, 
stern old lady we didn’t dare, hardly. 
I suppose we ought to have, but we 
were a little rattled, I guess. 

“Well, anyway, Mary went out back 
and waked up Briggs—that’s the butler 
—and he got a footman and came with 
us. Miss Marianna was bound to go 
along, so we all went into Mrs. van 
der Duynck’s rooms and the men broke 
down the door. And the patient 
walked right through, in the dark, and 
went to the window. She looked out 
and saw those marks in the snow and 
turned to me, calm as_ anything. 
‘Look,’ she said, ‘Nick came in that 
way. He only had one foot, you know; 
they cut off the other, at that hospital. 
I hope he won’t catch cold.’ It made 
me shiver, her talking like that about 
a dead man. 

“And then the footman or somebody 
switched on the lights, and there was 
Mrs. van der Duynck, lying dead in 
bed with that awful knife sticking out 
of her. And the patient just gave one 
awful scream. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘he 
oughtn’t to have killed her—he oughtn’t 
to have killed her! and went into regu- 
lar hysterics. We couldn’t do anything 
with her. 

“T didn’t know what to do, hardly. 
But, anyway, Mary held her and I tele- 
phoned to the police—I thought that 
ought to be done first. And old Mrs. 
van der Duynck came down while I 
was doing it and just pulled me away 
from the phone. She was dreadfully 
angry, even when I explained—said her 
son could settle his own family affairs 
without troubling any vulgar policeman. 
It was just awful, both of them talk- 
ing about that dead man as if he was 
right there in the And_ she 
wouldn’t let me come near the phone 
again; she was like a wild woman. 
And Miss Marianna screaming so you 
could hear her on the street, I’m sure.” 

“he poor girl wrung her hands. 


house. 


“Well,” she resumed, “at last the 
police came and took charge. And 
then the old lady got quiet all of a 
sudden—cold and proud as anything. 
She telephoned for Doctor Blakely her- 
self and then went into the parlor and 
sat down, and Mary and I got Mari- 
anna back to her room and into bed and 
waited until he came. And that’s all— 
only old Mrs, van der Duynck was so 
queer. She didn’t even seem sorry her 
daughter-in-law was dead—said that 
was Nick’s affair. If he wanted to kill 
her it was his right. And I don’t 
think she cared anything about poor 
Miss Marianna, either, down deep. She 
wouldn’t have sent for the doctor if I 
hadn’t just made her.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron 
sadly. “Poor child!” And he turned 
an interrogative glance upon me. 

I told him the history which I had 
obtained from old Mrs. van _ der 
Duynck, those various threads of 
hereditary taint which had_ knotted 
themselves in the girl’s frail mind. | 
told him of the love affair and of the 
intrusion of Gloire de Dijon, who had 
shattered it. 

‘“Umphf,” repeated the chief. 
“Dreadful. Paresis—or arterio-scler- 
otic insanity—two functional psychoses, 
hysteria, imbecility, alcoholism. What 
a heredity! The poor child never had 
a chance. Umphf. Mother had a 
double ptosis, you say? That old lady, 
my son, is an interesting case. Major 
hysteria; I suspect an hysterical delir- 
ium—hysterical somnambulism. She 1s 
in a clouded mental state right now. 
But we'll look into that later. 

“Tor the present, Blakely, consider 
the case of this poor girl. A ps} 
path; affection 
How the 
Perl aps 


before. 


starving for 
hated her.” 
this I cannot say. 
consulted 
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statement did not greatly surprise me. 
alienist soon learns that bitter, con 
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daughter, father and son, is the rule 
rather than the exception. “Her 
mother hated her. After her brother’s 
death she centered her affections upon 
this young Maartens—a _ poor stick 
enough, too. Then comes in this ex- 
chorus girl, Gloire de Dijon. The two 
young women must have grated upon 
each other constantly ; they had nothing 
in common. And Gloire saw young 
Maartens; wanted him—and took him. 
What was there left for Marianna but 
a psychosis? Poor child! 

“So here were three women, tied 
together by relationship, each hating the 
other two. A new version of the 
‘eternal triangle,’ my son—yet old 
enough. The city is full of such hid- 
den tragedies. One goes crazy; an- 
other is killed mysteriously; the third 
we find numbed by these shocks and 
almost in an automatic state. Now 
then: What’s your explanation, Blakely, 
my sons 

[ shook my head hopelessly. ‘“‘Aren’t 
you forgeiting those footprints, doc 
tor?” [ asked. 

“Umphf,” said 
Those footprints. Exactly.” 

Some one knocked on the door, and 

rose. It was O’Malley. 

“Medical examiner’s come, sorr,”’ he 


the doctor. “Yes. 


whispered. 
CHAPTER XII. 
A NEW THEORY. 
last glance at the sleeping 
Doctor Bentiron lounged 
followed him. In the hall- 
stopped to yawn, stretching his 
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gist—and very unimaginative investiga- 
tor. I’m curious to see what he makes 
of this affair.” 

Thumbs in belt, he drifted silently 
toward the door of Gloire’s rooms, now 
swung @&en. A weary policeman still 
drooped against the wall on either side 
of it. 

“You'll be able to leave soon, boys,” 
comforted the chief and passed between 
them. 

Doctor Bernstein had not waited for 
us. We found him in the bedroom, 
leaning over the murdered woman. 
His heavy face, with its dark under- 
color of close-shaved, blue-black beard, 
was sulkily intent. 

At our entrance he looked up, thick 
black brows a little raised. “It 
great Doctor Bentiron,” said I 
oily unpleasant, “the famous 
alienist, and his man Friday”—givi 
me an unfriendly 

Bernstein did 
who treated him with the unmoved in 
difference which he accorded to most 
officials. The chief was not easily 
awed. More than once these 


is the 
he, his 
tones 


glance. 


not like ihe doctor, 


two had 
clashed in those criminal investigations 
were the 
usually to the discomfiture of the path- 
ologist. Being a man of narro 
Bernstein nursed a grudge against the 
chief; such people always resent 

tal superiority. But he 
scious of Doctor Bentiron’s prominence 
—and too well aware of the value of 
his 
further than by such petty sneers. 


which doctor’s hobby, and 


mind, 


Was too con 


assistance—to indulge his jealousy 


“Come to help the examiner’s off 
out again, doctor?” he continued 
ing wryly. 

“Umphf,” replied the chief, 
fled. “Cheero, 
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Bentiron’s serene indifference. “I am 
tired,” he confessed. 

“Think of me, Bernstein, old friend,” 
said the doctor, yawning again. “Think 
of me! I got in at five this morning, 
after a night on a Pullman—and 
Blakely pulled me out before I had my 
chair warmed.” 

“What’s wrong?” inquired Bernstein. 
She your patient?’ A jerk of his 
square head indicated the dead woman. 

“No,” replied the doctor. “Her 
sister-in-law, Marianna van der 
Duynck. Mild manic-depressive ; 
found the body and went into an in- 
tense excitement. Mother sent for 
Blakely, then me.” 

“Oh!” said the pathologist, somewhat 
mollified. Evidently he had felt the 
doctor’s presence to be an infringement 
upon his prerogatives. “Oh, I see. 
You got a patient in the house. Well, 
doctor, as long as you’re here, what 
do you think of this?’ <A sweeping, 
open-handed gesture indicated the dead 
woman and her surroundings. Now 
that the chief’s presence was explained, 
sernstein seemed willing to accept his 
aid, even to invite it. 

“Umphf,” replied Doctor 
“T haven’t given it any thought. 
do you think?” 

Bernstein scratched his head. “I 
don’t know,” he confessed. ‘What 
with a spiritualistic old woman and a 
superstitious cop”’—he glared at the 
luckless, shrinking O’Malley-—“the 
thing’s mixed up till I can’t even get a 
straight story.” 

The chief regarded him curiously. 
“I take it you don’t believe Nicholas 
van der Duynck came back from the 
dead to kill his wife,” he drawled. 

Doctor Bernstein’s thick shoulders 

‘nt up; his hands spread themselves, 

out, in that ancient, racial ges- 
Now it 


coimplete 


Jentiron. 
What 


sO many meanings. 


expressed irritation, disgust, 


incredulity. Of all living men, your 
pathologist is perhaps the least super 


stitious. 
dead. 
walk. 

“Yah!” said Doctor Bernstein. It 
was enough. “Somebody climbed onto 
that roof, got in the window, and 
stabbed her.” 

The chief yawned. “The window 
was latched on the inside,” he pointed 
out. “I opened it myself. And there 
are no tracks in the court. Also, that’s 
her dead husband’s knife; it was taken 
from its sheath on the wall, down- 
stairs.” 

The pathologist glared. “The mur- 
derer stole it in advance, then,” he in- 
sisted. “Maybe it was young Cuyler 
Maartens; he had the run of the house, 
And as for tracks in the court, maybe 
he climbed on the roof before it stopped 
snowing, and waited there.” 

“And hopped to the window on one 
foot,” added the chief. 

“Why not?” demanded the other. 
“Some idea of making it seem like a 
ghost, maybe. Ile succeeded in making 
these fools—even O’Malley there— 
believe he was a spirit.” 

“An interesting theory,” commented 
Doctor Bentiron. “And your last sug- 
gestion shows some acumen. But it 
won’t work, Bernstein, dear old friend. 
He couldn’t walk through a_ locked 
window to stab the girl, and then say 
‘Abracadabra!’ and vanish into thin 
air without even leaving any tracks 
back to the edge of the roof.” 

Bernstein snorted angrily. ‘Are you 
trying to make me believe it was 2 
ghost after all?” he demanded. 

“I believe that spirits—or spiritual- 
ism, at least—had everything to do with 
this murder,” asseverated Doctor Bent 
iron quite seriously. 

We all stared at him. Even 
tor—the doctor who had led our bewil- 
dered steps out of the slough of super- 
stition—even he had succumbed! I 
sighed in perplexity. After this con- 
fession, I was ready indeed to believe 
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Te knows that the dead do not 
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that the dead return, that a dead man’s 
disembodied spirit may do murder with 
a perfectly material weapon. 

But the medical examiner evidently 
regarded this last statement as too wild 
even for his notice. “Maybe the win- 
dow wasn’t locked when he came in,” 
he argued. “The butler says there was 
melted snow on the floor.’”’ I started; 
Miss O’Rourke had not mentioned 
that: but I remembered the dead 
woman’s tale of that former visitation. 
Then, too, she had found footprints on 
the roof; and the floor had been wet 
to her bare feet. 

“He found the window open,” elab- 
orated Bernstein. “He climbed in and 
locked it behind him. He went to the 
bed, leaving snow on the floor, stabbed 
the woman, and walked out the door. 
Perhaps he got out downstairs some- 
where—or he may be hidden in the 
house right now! Have you searched 
the place, O’Malley ?” 

The detective hung his head. “N-not 
very good,” he confessed. I fancied 
that I knew why; I should not greatly 
have enjoyed poking into the corners 
of that grim old house, there in the 
night. 

“Ugh!” snarled the pathologist, ut- 
terly disgusted. “Scatter! Get your 
flat feet busy. Frisk me this place. 
Hurry up, or Til have your shield. 
Such incompetence!” Bernstein was 
thoroughly angry; the more so that his 
ingenious explanation, I fancy, did not 
entirely satisfy him. 

With a secret grimace at me the little 
detective withdrew himself hastily. | 
creaking voice in the hall, 
followed by the clumping of heavy, 
police shoes as the belated search began. 

Meantime the doctor and I waited 
in silence. The chief seemed uneasy; 
he smoked furiously, lighting one ciga- 
rette from the butt of the last. Once 
or twice he opened his lips as though to 
make some them 


heard his 


suggestion, but closed 


again without speaking. 


Bernstein paced back and _ forth, 
scowling to himself; his thick eyebrows 
met above the hooked nose in a wide 
band of black. At last he turned upon 
us defiantly. 

“Yes!” he grumbled. “The door was 
locked and the key inside. I know it; 
you needn’t tell me. But there must 
be some explanation.” 

This admission seemed to soften the 
chief. He glanced at his colleague al- 
most in approbation. “The key’s not 
in the door,” he pointed out. “It 
on the floor, here in the corner.” 

“T don’t see how that helps,” objected 
the other. “It was inside the room, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“There might have been 
key,” suggested the doctor. 

Bernstein struck his hands together. 
“Of course!” he cried. “I’m a fool! 
The murderer had another key; 1 
dropped this one on the floor and locked 
the door with the other. This case ha 
hypnotized all of us; we can’t see even 
the obvious. Now, if the place hat 
been searched at once——” 
his fists in impotent anger. 

Thumbs in belt, Doctor Bentiron 
drifted silently out. His head was bent, 
and he looked intently at the polished 
floor. In the hall he paused and 
dropped to his knees. Leaning over 
his shoulder, I saw an irregular, dulled 
spot upon the bright wax, then another, 
and another! 

A faintly defined trail led toward the 
stairway ; not the wide stair which led 
down, but the straight, narrower flight 
which rose to the third floor. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. ‘Those, 
my son, are marks left by melted snow. 
As you see, there have been little 
puddles of water here; they’ve dulled 
the floor polish. Here’s a place where 
the water hasn’t quite . dried yet. 
Umpht. Of course you and O’Malley 
and the cops and the servants and Bern 
stein, and gosh knows who else, have 
} 


lies 


another 


He shook 


snow and water all over the 
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place. But look here, my son; look 
closely !” 

Kneeling, he pointed out an irregular, 
wet mark upon the floor just at the 
stair-foot. It was in a protected place; 
no other roughnesses marred the shin- 
ing parquetry near it., And outlined in 
the damp was an oval impression some- 
thing like the print of a huge thumb; 
a fine tracery of faint, broken lines in 
intricate patterns. 

“That, Llakely, is a heelprint,” de- 
clared the doctor. “It’s the mark of 
a bare foot; a wet foot. Of course, 
Marianna may have left it there—or 
either of the nurses, wandering about 
after help. Umphf. A _ finger-print 
specialist would begin to rave now, and 
to produce all kinds of powders and 
things to bring that out. But as for 
me, I—have—a—hunch.” 

I looked at him in eager expectancy. 
I had had experience of the doctor’s 
hunches. I think he was about to add 
something when we were interrupted. 

O'Malley was descending the stairs, 
carrying with him a long pole. He 
shook his head in answer to my mute 
question. 

‘Nope. Nobody hid anywheres, and 
no signs of anybody havin’ been here 
that doesn’t belong. An’ I don’t believe 
they was anybody!” he burst out, evi- 
dently resentful of Bernstein’s stric- 
tures. “But I found somethin’ kinda 
queer, sorr—and I brung it f’r you to 
see.” 

He extended his burden, and I ex- 
amined it curiously. It was a six-foot 
pole, an old curtain pole, I imagine. 
At one end was a rough wooden block, 
fastened loosely with nails and twine 
so that it swung flaillike 

“It was in a closet upstairs,” ex- 
plained O’Malley, “hid behind some 


clothes. An’ I wondered what it was 


—an’ so I brung it down to you.” 
Doctor Bentiron examined the 

affair 

“Umphf, 


rude 
interest. 


how it 


absorbed 


“So that’s 


with 
said he. 
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Oh, well.” 


He 
“It is a sad world, my 
children,” he told us; and I saw that 


was done! I—see! 


sighed deeply. 


he was moved. “I must do something 
that I hate to do, Put it back, O’Mal- 
ley; put it back just as you found it 
and then come along with me. With 
Doctor Bernstein’s permission we will 
emulate the Witch of Endor and call 
up the spirits of the dead.” He sighed 
again. 

We two stared at him in perplexity, 
scarcely knowing what to think. It 
was not like Doctor Bentiron deliber- 
ately to mystify his helpers; yet I knew 
that this odd contrivance had in some 
way explained the whole affair to him. 

Ilowever, we should soon know what 
he meant. O’Malley hurried back with 
his find, while the doctor and I returned 
to the dead woman’s room to ‘find the 
nedical examiner. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CURIOUS PREPARATIONS. 


BERNSTEIN,” began the chief, “I 
want to try an experiment. I 
think I’ve solved your mystery—and it’s 
a pitiful thing; a pitiful thing! Your 
work here is done, really; you’ve ex- 
amined the body and determined the 
cause of death. Now, before you 
order Mrs. van der Duynck to be 
moved, I want you to let me try some- 
thing. All you need do is take that 
knife out—and then watch, if you like.” 
The pathologist stared in puzzlement. 
“] don’t like it,” he objected. “You're 
too mysterious. The whole affair is too 
for that matter. But it 
won't do any harm, I suppose. All 
ight; go as far as you like!” 

He turned to the murdered woman 
and began to take measurements of the 
wound. In a little book he noted the 
position of the knife and its angle and 
direction, calling upon O'Malley, who 
had returned, to verify his observa- 
tions. Finally, the obligations of his 


mysterious, 
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office satisfied, he laid hold upon the 
knife gingerly, by the guard of its hilt, 
and with a strong effort drew it out. 

“It was in to. stay,” he grunted. 
“Must have been a strong man. It 
sheared the cartilage.” 

Doctor Bentiron shrugged. “It’s a 
heavy blade,” he pointed out, “and 
razor-sharp. It would go in easily 
enough.” 

Bernstein was at work with powders, 
brushes, and magniiying glass, dusting 
and examining the knife handle. “No 
finger prints,” he announced. “That 
rough handle wouldn’t take ’em. All 
right, Bentiron; you can have it now. 
All of you take a good look so you 
can identify the knife later.” 

‘At the trial,” agreed the chief. “If 
there is a trial!” He sighed once more, 
as though shrinking from an unpleasant 
necessity. 

“Now,” he went on, more briskly, 
“leave the body untouched, Blakely, 
shut that window and lock it. All 
right, gentlemen; outside!” 

He stood beside the wrecked door as 
we passed out, then picked its key from 
the floor and re-inserted it in the lock, 
from within. With some difficulty, 
O'Malley aiding him, he closed the 
door and propped it into place so that, 
at first glance, it seemed intact. It 
opened inward; the servants’ onslaught 
had broken out a piece of the jamb, 
but the bolt of its lock remained shot. 

“Now come along,” ordered the doc- 
tor and led the way downstairs. “Keep 
back by the door,” he went on, in a 
whisper, as he entered the drawing- 
room, 

Here old Mrs. van der Duynck still 
sat in her stiff chair, moveless, rigid, 
brooding upon vacancy with dull, intro- 
She seemed withdrawn 
into herself, almost in a trance; she 


spective eyes. 


paid no heed to our entry. Perhaps 


she still communed with the dead: she 


was like a clairvoyant in rapport-—like 
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some dread priestess whose astral body 
had left its lifeless clay. 

The doctor took up a position at her 
right, almost beside her, so that to 
face him she must look up at a sharp 
angle. There he stood for a moment, 
thumbs in belt, swaying gently on 
heels. His head was thrust forward; 
he stared at the oblivious old woman 
from beneath heavy, overhanging 
brows. 

Beneath his intent scrutiny Mrs. van 
der Duynck’s abstraction faded. Still 
motionless, gripping her chair aris 
fiercely, she wet her lips, clicked her 
false teeth nervously. At last, turning 
her eyes, but not her head, she looked 
up at this intruder. 

Doctor Bentiron continued to 
gently upon his heels, blinking vaguely 
at nothing. The woman’s rapt 
followed the swaying of his head, as if 
by compulsion; but she remained still 
as though carved from stone. Only her 
deep-set eyes moved, swiveling with 
the chief's slow, rhythmical swaying. 
It was rather dreadful. 

Presently he spoke, dully, monoton 
ously. 


WS 


rock 


eyes 


“You must be very tired, Mrs. van 
der Duynck.” 

She swallowed hard and clicked her 
teeth. “No,” said she unbendingly ; 


but she spoke only by an effort. 


“You are tired,” Doctor Bentiron 
went on indifferently. “You need rest. 
You are very tired. Your eyes are 
heavy. You need sleep.” 


The dull, inflectionless voice droned 
on in short, simple sentences with long 
pauses between. The stern old woman 
sustained her strained gaze, but with an 
effort. 

Quite deliberately, the doctor stepped 
back a little, so that to sustain her intent 
gaze Mrs. van der Duynck must turn 
her eyes up and out at a cruel angle. 
Yet she seemed unable to look away, or 
even to turn her head and ease tlic 
strain of her eyes. 
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“You are getting drowsy—drowsy— 
drowsy,” the dry, weary vecice contin- 
ued, Its droning iteration was unspeak- 
ably soothing. My own eyes grew 
heavy. “Your lids are drooping; your 
eyes are closing; you can’t keep your 
eyes open any longer.” 

In spite of her efforts the old lady 
could not sustain her gaze. Beneath 
this continued suggestion her lids be- 
gan to droop. They closed, then 
opened wide as she struggled with 
sleep. 

All this while Doctor Bentiron’s own 
gaze had been dull and unfocused, 
searching the empty air. Now he sud- 
denly fixed his eyes full upon his help- 
less victim. His chin sagged a little; 
beneath his heavy, overhanging brows 
his eyes were cold, steady flames, like 
moonlight on gray ice. The power of 
the man broke through his listless mask. 

The woman could not support his 
merciless regard. Her lids drooped, 
and drooped—and closed. 

“You are asleep,” said the doctor, 
and absolute certainty rang in his voice. 
“You cannot open your eyes. Try it!” 

Obediently the delicate eyebrows 
lifted. The thin lids twitched help- 
lessly ; but Mrs. van der Duynck’s eyes 
remained closed. 

Ve spectators, hanging in the door 
way, had watched, spellbound, breath- 
less, like the audience at a play. Now 
Doctor Bentiron turned to us, wiping 
his forehead, although the room was 
cold. 

“O'Malley,” he called softly, “that 
knife. Put it back in the sheath.” 

The little detective tiptoed to the 
mantel and slipped the knife into its 
place. 

“Rachel van der Duynck,” com- 
manded the doctor, and his dull voice 
rang vibrant: “Rachel van der Duynck, 
your son Nicholas has spoken. Do 
what you have to do!” 

Her eyes still closed, her face as ex- 


pressionless as a plaster mask, the old 
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woman rose stiffly. With a jerky, me- 
chanical movement of an automaton 
she stalked from the room. We scat- 
tered from her path; but she passed 
us by unheeding. 

Bernstein gripped the doctor’s arm, 
whispering a question. 

“Oh, shut up,” intoned the chief in 
his ordinary voice. “Don’t be an idiot. 
Major hypnotism; hysterical somnam- 
bulism. Can’t you see? Come along!” 
And he followed that eerie shape. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOW IT WAS DONE, 


IKE some bodiless wraith she flitted 
before us. Her footfalls made no 
sound; she seemed to drift through the 
I, for one, thought deeply upon 
old tales of witchcraft and demoniac 
possession. The thing had an uncanny} 
look; a visible devil, waiting for this 
lost soul, would scarcely have surprised 
me. Beside me, O’Malley whispered a 
prayer. Even Bernstein seemed ill at 
ease. The chief alone was quite unper- 
turbed. He followed gravely, shaking 
his head, and sighed deeply now and 
again. 

To the third floor 
into a plain, severe bedroom which 
must have been her own. Here she 
went straight to a deep, old-fashioned 
wardrobe and fumbled briefly therein. 

O’Malley gripped my arm. “It was 
in there,” he whispered, “in there I 
found———” and stopped. 

Mrs. van der Duynck reappeared, 
directly facing us. But her eyes were 
still tight shut; she neither saw nor 
heard. In one veined hand she gripped 
that strange contrivance; the wooden 
block tied to a curtain pole. In the 
other was a shoe, a man’s shoe, and 
for the left foot. Its leather was 
wrinkled, its sides streaked and stained, 
as though it had been soaked in water 
—or melting snow! 

Sitting down on the floor, the strange 


air 
air, 


she led us, and 
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old woman fumbled mysteriously with 
these things. The shades were drawn; 
the room was dark. I could not see 
what she was about. 

Presently she slipped off both shoes 
and padded out past us, barefooted. 
She held the pole upright in front of 
her; from its lower end that old shoe, 
fitted over the crude last, dangled with 
a grotesque semblance to the idle swing- 
ing of a man’s foot upon his leg. 

Thus equipped, she descended the 
stairs and approached the rooms of her 
daughter-in-law. The policemen on 
guard shrank from her visibly, as from 
a supernatural visitor. Indeed she had 
a look not of this earth. 

By the door she stopped, her head 
a little turned, as though she listened to 
directions unheard by us. 

“Yes, Nick,” she muttered, half 
aloud. ‘Yes, I understand. The foot- 
prints weren’t enough. She wouldn't 
take warning. I must act now! Yes, 
Nick, I'll do as you say. I'll get it!” 

Back to the drawing-room ‘she led 
us, still moving with horrible, silent 
jerkiness, like some clock-work toy— 
back to the drawing-room, and straight 
up to the mantel. Standing on tiptoe, 
she reached down that sinister, rough- 
handled knife so lately replaced, and 
turned away with it hugged to her 
breast. 

Up the stairs she went again, knife 
in one hand, pole in the other. The 
shoe at its end swayed to her motion, 
dangling in grotesque likeness to a par- 
alyzed foot. For all her encumbrances 
she moved silently, swiftly, with a sur- 
prising, almost superhuman deftness, 
so that we were put to it to keep up. 

Straight to Gloire’s door she went 
this time. The policemen fell back at 
Doctor Bentiron’s imperious gesture, 
and she passed between them, the light 
from an open window falling upon her 
quiet, closed lids. She clicked her teeth 
determinedly. 


"WRT + . 
We followed through sitting room, 


boudoir, and bath. At the wrecked 
door she stopped. Her closed eyes saw 
nothing of its condition, but with an 
uncanny sureness she stooped to the 
keyhole and thrust therein with a hair- 
pin taken from her scanty gray coiffure. 

A tiny tinkle was heard; the replaced 
key, turned and dislodged, had been 
thrust from the lock. It fell to the floor 
within. Doctor Bentiron touched 
Bernstein’s arm, gesturing silently. 

The old lady groped beneath her 
long skirt, produced another key, and 
inserted it. The useless bolt, uninjured 
by its rough treatment, slid back; the 
door swung in, teetering upon wrecked 
hinges, and Mrs. van der Duynck en- 
tered. 

The knife hidden in her bosom, she 
went to the window and opened it. 
One knee upon its sill, making a fresh 
hollow in the loose snow, she leaned 
far out, thrusting the curtain-pole be 
fore her. With the shoe at its farther 
end, whose toe pointed inward, she 
produced a fresh line of footprints 
from the roof edge to the window. 
The loose-tied fastening let the shoe lie 
flat, whatever the angle of the pole; 
she had only to drop it upon the snow 
and press lightly. No wonder those 
fooiprints had been shallow! 

This task done, she slipped down 
from the sill and closed the window 
tightly, snapping its lock. From her 
wet skirt a little pile of snow fell to 
the floor; it dampened her bare feet so 
that they left wet marks behind as she 
tiptoed to the bed. 

Slowly, cautiously, with the sound 
less, feline tread of some predatory ani- 
mal, the avenger crept toward the bed. 
There lay her prey; not more motion- 
less, not more defenseless, than last 
night. 

Hovering over her, the old woman 
drew that knife from her dress. Her 
blind-eyed face gloated cruelly. Slowly, 
slowly, she raised the weapon, feeling 
with her left hand for the spot to strike. 
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We watched. None of us breathed. 
The tension was cruel; we might have 
been watching the actual murder. As 
the knife reached the top of its curve 
and hovered there, trembling upon its 
imminent descent, I heard O’Malley 
groan aloud. 

Flesh and blood could stand no more. 
I gripped the chief’s arm, clamoring at 
him wildly. “Oh, stop her, stop her!” 
[ cried. “Stop her, before she kills the 
poor girl all over again!” 

[t was an absurd fancy, no doubt; 
but then it was real enough. It was 
as though a living woman lay there, a 
breath from eternity, while we looked 
on and made no move to save her. 

The knife began to fall; Doctor 
Bentiron acted at last. 

“Stop, Rachel!” he ordered calmly. 

My clamor had fallen upon deaf 
ears; unheeding, she would have gone 
on with her murderous purpose. But 
the doctor’s quiet accents met with in- 
stant response. With him she was in 
rapport. 

Her arm descended harmlessly ; she 
stood passive, motionless, awaiting an- 
other command. 

“You see?” said the doctor, turning 
to Bernstein; and that gentleman 
sighed, wiping his face with a trembling 
hand? 

“T see,” he answered docilely. “I 
wish I hadn’t! I don’t want to see 
anything like that again!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CONFESSION. 


THE doctor turned toward old Mrs. 
van der Duynck. She stood be- 
side the dead woman’s bed, leaning 
upon the oddly decorated pole, the sac- 
rificial knife swinging loosely from her 
right hand. 
“Rachel!” 
“Wake up!” 
He made a strong upward pass be- 
fore her closed lids, once and again; 


said Doctor Bentiron. 
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and Rachel van der Duynck started, 
trembled—and_ woke. 

For a moment she stood dazed, star- 
ing at the curious contrivance in her 
left hand. She fumbled it a moment, 
as though it were quite strange to her, 
then thrust it out before her so that the 
shoe at its end touched the floor, flat, 
toe toward her. 

Looking from it to the knife still held 
in her right hand, she clicked her ill- 
fitting false teeth. Oh, the grotesque, 
ludicrous pathos of that unconscious 
trick! Then she dropped both pole and 
knife and began to shake. 

At first it was no more than a faint 
tremor. Then the trembling grew and 
spread until her knees knocked audibly 
together. Her face twitched horribly; 
1 heard her teeth rattling. 

[t was rather dreadful to see her 
shaken so. In the spasm her skirts 
rustled together, as though whipped by 
a high wind. I turned my face away 
from the sight of her. 

But presently the fit passed. Her 
knees bent beneath her, and she sank 
down, sitting, to the floor. She sat fac- 
ing us, the knife upon one side and the 
footprint maker the other. She 
seemed to realize the situation, though 
none of us spoke. After all, it was 
plain enough; here was the knife, and 
there the body of the murdered woman 

The deep-set eyes which looked up 
at us were clear and sane enough; it 
was evident that Rachel van der 
Duynck was in her right mind now and 
fully cognizant of her peril. Looking 
at her, Doctor Bentiron groaned aloud. 
The gaze which he turned upon me was 
troubled, shamed. Although he 
had furthered the ends of justice ! 


on 


almost 


could see that he did not relish his own 
part in this uncovering of skeletons 
It was a strange thing to see this im- 


perturbable man openly moved. 


But the old lady had begun to speak. 
os ns 
Still sitting in a grotesque, unseemly 

was talking softly, im 4 


posture, 
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curiously direct, childlike fashion. Her 
haunted eyes were full upon Doctor 
Bentiron, who shrank from them; but 
her words were for us all. 

“I always hated the woman,” she 
began, “from the time I first laid eyes 
on her. She was coarse, common—no 
fit mate for a Van der Duynck. Who 
was she, to enter the house of a Van 
der Duynck? Who was she, to steal 
from me my own great, beautiful son?” 
Her voice grew bitter with the hopeless 
bitterness of age, with that inescapable 
bitterness which is the portion of every 
mother when her son’s heart is trans- 
ferred to another. It is a jealousy deep 
as love itself; it lies behind all the sor- 
did, heartless jokes about mothers-in- 
law and gives a sting to their cheap 
wit. “I hated her, I say—my son wor- 
shiped her ; he even cursed me—ime, his 
own mother!—for trying to open his 
eyes to what I knew of her faithless 
character. She had been indiscreet, he 
said; she was young and thoughtless, 
nothing more!” 

She laughed bitterly, and I marveled. 
The very foundations of this old aris- 
tocrat’s soul must have been shaken 
loose, when she would tell these inti- 
mate scandals baldly before strangers. 
“I brought them together,” she ran 
on, unheeding our pity. “I faced her 
out before Nick, and before my own 
She cried and begged. Tor 
all her vulgar health, she had no self- 
control. She was not gently born; she 
And though he would 
not believe what I told him, my son 
was shaken. He spoke to her before 
us, his own womenfolk, shaking a fin- 
ger as he did when he was in earnest. 
‘Gloire, he said, ‘I forgive you now. 
I do not believe all my mother says. 
But I tell you before my family that 
if you encourage any other man again 
I will come back, even from my grave, 
to punish you!’ 

“And that night—that very night, we 
went to the theater. There was a fire. 


daughter. 


was common! 
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Nick got us out and went back. He 
was hurt; they cut off his leg—his dear, 
beautiful leg! When he was a little 
boy he had the straightest legs!) And 
his stockings were always smooth and 
trim, never wrinkled.” A tear slowly 
trickled down her faded cheek, and she 
sank into a reverie. 

“Before he died,” she went on after 
a little, “there in the hospital, we spoke 
of this again—of Gloire. And he said, 
‘Mother, you may have been right-—but 
I don’t thank you for spoiling my trust 
in her.’ That to me, who lived only 
for his happiness! Do you wonder that 
I hated the woman who had come be- 
tween us? But his dear spirit comes 
to me in dreams; his voice has asked 
my pardon, even from the grave. Now 
he knows which loved him best!” 

Ah, it is terrible, this jealousy of a 
mother who hates her son’s wife! 

“But this,’ said she, twisting her 
slender, veined hands. Her teeth 
clicked audibly. “But this—I suppose 
you want me to tell you about it. 
While she lived the woman was more 
discreet. She feared Nick. But he 
died, and she could not be faithful, even 
to his memory. She was restless in our 
quiet house ; she wanted admiration, ex- 
citement, the attentions of men. And 
there was Cuyler Maartens, Marianna’s 
fiancé. She threw herself in his path— 
that was enough. Marianna is too 
bloodless—a puling child!” She spoke 
slightingly. Voor Marianna, who couid 
not command the love even of her 
mother! “Presently they were together 
all the time. She met him on the back 
stairs—in the park—like some servant 
girl!” 

The fierce old woman sneered. Her 
arrogance of birth could not forget the 
girl’s humble blood, even in death. “It 
wasn’t for my daughter,” she went on. 
“Marianna couldn’t have held him. 
What did I care for her troubles? It 
was the honor of my son Nicholas!” 
She spoke of the dead man as though 








he were still in the house, though he 
had been dust this six months. That 
his widow should love another man at 
this time was to the old woman no less 
heinous than if he had been alive. 

“IT waited,” said she. “I bided my 
time, waiting for guidance. I took 
Marianna to the doctor; I did my duty 
by her; but always I thought of my 
son and waited for him to speak. He 
did not come to the seances; he sent 
no message through the ouija board. I 
at my wits’ end. Before my eyes 
the woman carried on her 
affair; openly she planned to elope. 
She would have married Cuyler Maar- 
tens to-day! 

“But at last a message came. It was 
in a dream—a vision of the night. 
Nick spoke to me; but at first I didn’t 
get all he said. As he told me, I made 
this’—she pointed to the pole beside 
her—‘and in the night, very silently, | 
crept to her room and left footprints 


was 
shameless 


outside her window. It had snowed; 
they were plain-cut. She must have 
seen them, but she made no sign. She 


” She broke off, click- 
“It was not trickery!” 
“They were 


What if I did 


was shameless! 
ing her teeth. 
she defended 
truly Nick’s footprints. 


herself. 


make them? He told me how. But 
that did no good. The woman was 
blind—infatuated. She rushed on to 


her doom. I left the doctor’s office yes- 
terday quite hopeless, ready to give up 
and die with my _ son’s honor still 
smirched. 

“And then, while his body lay in the 
cold, damp grave, my dear son’s spirit 
the still, black 


whispering ! I 


came to me—came in 


night, whispering, 
opened my eyes, and I saw him there 
beside me, plain as I see you now. And 
he took the hand.” Her 
and musical; she 
s, like one inspired. 
took my hand and said: ‘Mother 
’ And I arose from 
forth, his i 


me by 


: ce 7 
voice rang full 
‘ 


cn 


her word 


the time is come 


my bed and went 
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mine, and took his knife down from its 


place. | hada key to the woman's room. 
Inverything was ready; he had planned 


c 


well, and I did his bidding.” She 
sprang up, suddenly galvanized, ges- 
ticulating, and screamed out the 


words: 

“Hand in hand, I went with my son 
to avenge the honor of the house of 
Van der Duynck! Why talk more? 
You see!” she gestured toward her 
victim’s still body. ‘And 
me, so [ did! A-a-a-a-h!” 

It was a long, shuddering scream. 
Her eyes rolled up until their 
whites showed. Her thin linb 
vulsed 


- 1 11 
as he tod 


only 
con- 
themselves; her face was a 
mask of horror. Last touch 
fulness, her ill-fitting teeth 
down and lodged crosswise in her open 


of dread- 


dropped 


mouth. 
Doctor 


Then she pitched forward. 
Bentiron caught her and eased her 
down gently. or a moment. she 
writhed horribly; then she lay very 
still, There were flecks of foam upon 


her gray lips. 


“Umphf,” the doctor, straight- 





ening her twisted body. Reverently he 
closed the staring eyes, then turned 
awav. “It is the end,” he said, sighing 


1 i 9 
petter so 


on the floor, dead, be 


“it is 
Leaving hei 
Le gs | 

side the body of her victim, we wen 


into the hall. In our various ca- 
were familiar with death, 


passions; yet 


out 
pacities we all 
violence, and ugly we 
were a shocked quartet, who could find 


7 
words, 






no ce nmonpla e 

Doctor Bentiron was groping desper- 
ately for his accustomed impassiveness; 
but the hands which rolled a cigarette 
were not quite stea ly He tore a paper 
across and began again At last he suc- 
ceeded, lit the finished cigarette, and 
dre de ~ inh lation. 

“Umphf,’ said the docto! 
‘Umphf!” His usually expressionle 
voice \ ragged with emotion. “Thats 
ovei 1 feel like a criminal. Perhap 











Phantom 


it would have been better to let the 
thing alone.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


OCTOR BERNSTEIN had recov- 
ered his poise. His professional 
jealousy forgotten, he begged frankly 
for enlightenment. 
“I'll have to hand it to you—again,” 
“You're a great man, 
Now tell us how 


he confessed. 
Bentiron. I admit it. 
you doped this out.” 

O'Malley and I were no less eager. 
Looking round at our curious faces, the 
chief grinned faintly, then yawned. He 
was himself once more. 

“All right,” he drawled. 
plain. Let’s go downstairs, 
'm tired of standing.” 

We trooped back to the stiff, uncom- 
fortable drawing-room. Doctor Bent- 
iron selected a comparatively soft chair 
and subsided into it, thin legs out- 
stretched, while we stood about, open- 
mouthed. 

“Umphf,” he sighed and drew 
fiercely upon his cigarette. “I am 
weary, and virtue has gone out of me 
—if ever there was any virtue in me. 
Well, my children, it was this way.” 

He faced Bernstein. “You and I, 
doctor, are agreed that ghosts don’t 
walk, even if these others had their 
moments of doubt.” 

I flushed. “You ought to have been 
here in the middle of the night,” I de- 
fended; and O’Malley nodded 
emnly. 

“Oh, well,” replied the chief. ‘Take 
those tracks. Granting that a ghost 
didn’t make them—and what use would 
a disembodied spirit have for shoes ?— 
they must have been made from within. 
That, because there were no footprints 
on the ground: because they were too 
faint to have been made by anything 
but an empty shoe, because the window 
was locked from inside, and 


“Tl ex- 
though. 


sol- 


because 
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of that betraying knee mark on the sill, 
which pointed out. 

“Well, then: Who made them, and 
why? The purpose was plain; it was 
to indicate that this was punishment, 
not murder—that the girl’s dead hus- 
band approved. That being the pur- 
pose, they must have been made by a 
member of the family; a stranger was 
excluded at once. 

“Tt was Marianna or her mother, 
then. Marianna was ruled out because 
my nurse was with her at the tinic. 
That left the old lady, who was a 
spiritualist, and who had had at 
one hysterical attack—double 
after her son’s death. <A psychopath, 
you see; excellent soil for the develop- 
ment of multiple personalities. 

“The motive was plain, of course; 
the feminine counterpart of the cedipus 
complex. She was jealous of her dead 
son’s wife. Of course the love aff 
between Gloire and Marianna’s 
complicated things, too; but the old 
lady’s basic grievance was with her 
daughter-in-law—first because she cap- 
tivated Nicholas, and then because she 
failed to keep him enshrined after he 
was dead. But I needn't go _ too 
deeply into the psychology of it; it 
would be tedious, except to an alienist. 

“Old Mrs. van der Duynck was 
psychotic. She this 


east 


ptosis 


hance 


brooded over 
affair and her spiritualistic ideas until 
she began to hallucinate. She really 
believed that her dead son was directing 
her. She framed up this footprint 
stunt with amazing cleverness; it is 
characteristic of the hysterical person- 
alities who dabble in the occult. They 
go to all sorts of pains to fake ghostly 
messages and footprints, and all that 

and end by believing them true 
hey are faking them. 

because there is a splitting of person- 
ality; they do their faking in a of 
trance state, and when they come back 
normal, have no memory 
’s multiple personality, O’Malley— 


even 
while That’s 
sort 
to of if. 
That 
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two or more different states of -con- 
sciousness in the same person. 

“Now the old lady was _ probably 
asleep—somnambuiistic—in a trance 
sleep-walking—when she fixed up that 
thing to leave footprints with. I don’t 
think she was fully conscious when she 
stabbed the girl. She had hypnotized 
herself; her resistance was lowered. 
ffer will wasn’t working—or her con- 
science, or her fear of consequences— 
as you choose. Anyway, she unlocked 
the door, made those footprints, and 
then killed her daughter-in-law, fully 
believing that she was the instrument 
through which the spirit of her dead 
son worked to punish his widow. And 
{ think that she had forgotten it by 
the time the nurse called her. She 





didn’t know she had murdered Gloire 
herself; she believed it was her son’s 
ghost. Another personality was in 


control, you see. All of you must have 
seen that she wasn’t quite clear this 
She was in a clouded, half 
state. 

Well, having doped all this out, I 
put things back as they had been, and 
then hypnotized the old lady. All hys- 
are easy to hypnotize, you 
know. She went into a full hypnotic 
almost at once; I had 
only to suggest that her daughter-in 
law was alive, and she proceeded to go 
through the murder again. 

“Then I woke her. The shock of 
her surroundings—of being caught red- 
handed, so to say—cleared up her 
fusion, and her different personalities 


morning. 


con 10uS 


tericals 


omnuambulism 


con- 


were joined. That is, for the first time 
In bwenty four hours, probal ly. she was 
fuliy conscious; and she remembered 


everything she had done in all her dif 


fer mental states. 
“0 she confessed——as much to het 
us. Until she began to talk 
S mre bly didn’t KNOW hersel ju t 
wh he had done 
\s fo he r own adeain f wa aue 


to arterio-sclerosis. 





too hard; her blood-pressure was too 
high. And all this excitement caused a 
hemorrhage into the brain, with con- 
vulsions and death. 

“That’s all there is to it. Umphf. I 
half wish I had left ill enough alone. 
But your worries are over with, 
O’Malley—and yours, Bernstein. The 
Van der Duynck case is settled, as far 
as the police department and the medi- 
cal examiner’s office are concerned. 

“Remains Marianna, the last of her 
family—and insane. Poor child! 
Come, Blakely, let’s go see how she is.” 

We found her awake and quiet. She 
still was depressed and subdued, but 
her excitement was gone, and the look 
of horror which had been stamped 
upon her pale features was smoothed 
away. 





The doctor sat down by the bed. 
“Tt’s all explained, child,” he began 
quietly. “It was no ghost. Gloire was 
killed by a—by a jealous woman. The 
woman has confessed. She made those 
footprints on the roof to frighten you.” 

The girl sighed deeply ; her wide blue 
eyes were trustful. “I’m so glad to 
know it,” said she. “I was dreadfully 
frightened. Mother is so q 
know—she’s always talking abo 
spirits. That’s what made me 
scared.” 

“Your mother is 
tor 





queer, you 


dead,” said the doc- 
gently. 
[ started, expecting the girl to break 


would be a 


down again. The 


g news 





fresh shock, I feared. But I need not 
have questioned the doctor’ judgment 
All her acquired inhibitions were wiped 
out by her exhaustion; her mind had 
reverted to the simplicity of childhood 
i ought to be sorry,” she \ , 
Maybe I vill be ncn But 
no [’n i rel ed and kind of g ud. 
It } = Y ! 
She w ver VE Sh 
lid € en iixé 11S \ 1 ) 
fond of i it re my 
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father, but sometimes I wonder if he it’s such a relief! I’m an unnatural 
wouldn’t have let me love him. Mother daughter, aren’t I? But, doctor, I 
wouldn’t; she didn’t like to be bothered haven’t had any life, I haven’t had any 
with me. I felt awful bad when Nick happiness; I’ve been like a—like a po- 
died. But now I don’t feel bad at all. tato sprout in a dark cellar, all puny 
Am I very wicked, Doctor Bentiron?’ and spindling and white.” Poor child! 
“No, child,” answered the chief very She was bloodless and waxy enough. 
kindly. “No, my dear, A great many “My mother’s kept me down all my 
other girls feel just like that, way down life. She’s been like a weight over me 
deep. Don’t worry about it. All —like a dark cloud in the sky. I 
you've got to do now is rest and get couldn’t see past her. And now the 
well.” cloud’s gone; the sun’s come out, and 
“Yes,” said Marianna. “I’m going I can see it!” 
to get well.” She said it with assur- She sat up in bed, a faint tinge of 
ance; and I believed her. pink in her waxen cheek. “My 
It was curious to see how all her late mother’s dead,” she repeated reflec- 
passion of excitement had vanished. tively. “And I’m going to get well. 
She showed no feeling save a simple, And Gloire is dead, too. And maybe 
childlike faith and gratitude. I sup- —maybe he'll come back to me now!” 
pose that her emotional capacity was She turned her face away from ,us 
exhausted; she had poured out all her to hide the tears. And presently we 
pent-up passions. Now nothing was went away and left the last of the 
left but childish passivity. house of Van der Duynck to begin life 
“Oh,” she said presently, sighing, anew. 


NOTORIOUS BANDIT SLAIN 


ALTHOUGH they arrived unexpectedly at the mountain fastness of Henry 

Massey, a bandit for whose capture or death the State of Louisiana had 
offered a reward, the two officers who went for him were unable to take the 
desperate man alive. Massey was living in a hut near Atoka, Oklahoma, with 
two friends, “Dock” Hayes and Chester Lane, and a housekeeper. 

Sheriff Sumpter and Special Officer Tom Hosner meant to arrest the 
three men, but Massey was met outside the door of his home, and when he 
saw the sheriff he reached for his gun. Both officers fired at once and the out- 
law dropped to the ground, dead. 

Without a moment's hesitation the sheriff and his companion rushed into 
the house, where Hayes and Lane, using the woman housekeeper as a shield 
before them, were trying to back into the room where their guns were. But 
upon being covered hy the officers’ revolvers, Hayes and Lane surrendered. 

They are said to have confessed to the robbery of a bank in Bromide, 
Oklahoma, in which twenty-four hundred dollars was stolen. Twelve hundred 
dollar: were found in a coffee can buried near the hut, and eight hundred and 
twenty-five dollars were recovered from another hiding place in the near-by hills. 
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HEN Manlove had J said, 
“Thank you, madam, the 
rooms will suit me,’ and 





when he had paid one week 
ahead of time in lieu of reference, and 
had closed the door upon his landlady, 
he stood in a stonelike attitude, staring 
at the varnished panels, seeming to lis- 
ten with a tense, absorbed ‘hearing to 
the creak of the departing footsteps. 
But in reality he heard no sound 
except a noise made by men tramping 
—tramping; and he saw—he saw him- 
self among them, in a suit which was 
an abominable insult; on the march 
with the rest to the stone quarries. 
He had been there not so many hours 
ago. For years and years he had ex- 
isted in that Gehenna, with those dis- 
mal shades which once were men; he 
had lived down there in that negation 
of all sweetness and happiness ; down in 
that pit, in that terrible twilight. 
\nd now he was out again—what 
left of him. And at this particu- 
lar moment Manlove was wondering 
just how much of him did remain, He 


murmured to himself: 


Was 


twenty-six when I went; I 


‘t was 


am forty years of age now. Forty! 
Oh, God! 
that ery came out of him, out of 


his heart, like some deep and hollow 


moan from the bottom of a restless 
volcano. He clenched his fists until 
the knuckles started; his eyes, which 


glowed as if with fever, commenced to 
protrude; he breathed stertorously; a 
dull-red flush mounted to his forehead. 
He looked terrible, with that untamed 
glare of the brute starting from below 
his brows. 

He became aware of this and burst 
into a sharp, hard. laugh as if it amused 
him. He looked round and saw a mir- 
ror over the mantelpiece, and he went 
to it, 
he put his face close to the crystal and 
gazed long and intently at what he saw 
there. The world had called him a gen- 
tleman before it shut him out from 
decent things. Might he yet bear the 
impress of that former time? He 
saw a deep furrow in either cheek, a 
hollow by either temple, lines at the 
corners of his eyes; in the eyes an ex- 
pression which certainly was no cowed 
one, but which glimmered with some- 
thing very much like ferocity; there 
was not much flesh upon his hard-set 


tossing his hat onto the table; 


jawbone, which was blue with his 
shaven beard 

Manlove realized that he was ugly; 
that deep-smoldering passion, like a 


slack-banked fire, that al] the cruel 
waste and bitter torment of those sped 


had left a mark, 1 sinister mark 


now Was onsolation in 
th t- Tle Lv th Im f cw y 

4 7 . 
in the public park beyond | low; 
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he heard the pleasant chatter of the 
sparrows; he saw the serene clumps of 
fleecy clouds sail overhead on their 
eternal voyages; the social hum of hu- 
man life floated up to his ears—these 
were books for him to read; they were 
chants to a rightly tuned ear. Well? 

“Perdition!” he cried in a choked 
voice, and the flung out gripped fists to 
the empty air, chipped, red, bony fists 
of a man who had been a gentleman 
once. 

He drew a deep breath as if relieved 
a trifle, by that galled cry, of a load 
that was strangling him. He turned 
again and saw a row of books in a case 
against the wall. He had been pas- 
sionately fond of books before—then. 
He took up one and bent it open with 
a savage gesture. Old ladies chattered 
in it; gossipped amiably over their cups 
of tea. He had once found this book 
one of the fascinations of life; ail this 
talk of garrulous idlers, these petty 
squabbles of blasted fools! 

“Faugh!” He hurled the thing into 
a corner, 

\nd at that moment 
knocked at his door. 

Manlove jerked it open, with a hos- 
tility ready for any one who had put 
so speedy a termination on his privacy. 

A woman was standing on the thresh- 
old. He noticed first the baffling veil 
drawn down to her chin; then a feint 
emanation of some delicate perfume; 
then that she neither spoke nor moved. 
And abruptly he became aware that he 
was held by a like inaction. His mood 
had changed in a breath. In a flash 
he had become uneasy, agitated, almost 
afraid, with a flutter at his heart and 
an excitement sending a delicious thrill 
through his blood. He said, at last: 

“Won't you come in?” 

His voice surprised himself. He 
hadn’t spoken like that since he put off 
the clothes of civilized men. 

The visitor bowed her head slightl; 
and accepted the invitation. Manlove 


4D ps 


some one 


placed a chair for her by the side of 
the red-covered table in the middle of 
the sitting room. She sank into this 
chair and sat there, immobile, speaking 
not a single word. 

Manlove did not wonder even at this. 
He was perfectly satistied just to have 
her there, in his She was a 
woman—a lady, he instinctively knew, 
for she had the graceful carriage of 
one. And she had come to him who, 
for a decade and a half, had lost all 
contact with charms of that kind. He 
regarded her steadily without seeming 
to do so. She wore a well-titting helio- 
trope costume, and she had coils of 
beautiful fair hair. There was a slip 
of fur at her throat, fastened by an 
emerald brooch, at her white throat 
which was full and firm. Through the 
veil he could just perceive the scarlet 
of her lips; it left uncovered the deli 
cate shells of her ears. Tier small, 
gloved hands rested listlessly on her 
knees. He permitted his eyes, whic! 
had not feasted on pictures like this for 
an eternity of exile, to keep roaming 


roon). 


over her, until a sense of shame darted 
through Manlove like a pang, and he 
felt the hot blood rush to his face. 

He drew up a chair to the other side 
of the table. Behind him was the pa 
pered wall; behind his visitor was a 
pair of tapestry curtains hung on a 
brass rod, which a pair of 
folding doors that were not generally 
used. 

Manlove rested his arms on the edge 
of the table and waited. He realized 
that his visitor was finding effort neces 


covere d 


sary to speak to him, and he was well 


content not to hurry her. At last she 
said, in a low, just-controlled voice: 
‘You@ are Manlove, of 


” 
course. 


George 


ch 1 9 
INO otner, 


“And you have been released from 
prison.” 
“From Astor Prison—ves.” 


“You were there fourteen vears.” 
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“Fourteen eternities.” 

“You were tried and convicted of 
murder. You were sentenced to death, 
and then, owing to a recommendation 
to mercy, to penal servitude for life.” 

Manlove did not answer that, but ‘his 
hands gripped the edge of the table as 
if he would splinter it. 

“You pleaded not guilty at your trial, 
but the evidence, although circumstan- 
tial, can- 
not imagine how you have lived through 
the years that followed, for you were 
absolutely innocent of that crime.” 

Manlove drew in his breath as if 
touched by a hot iron. He stared 
across the table at the eyes which he 
saw glow behind the veil. 

“You know that?’ came his husky 
cry. 

“T know it perfectly well.” 

“You cowld have saved me at -the 
time?” He half rose from his seat. 

“No. I found out the truth later— 
much later. I must ask you to believe 
me when I say that.” 

Manlove sank down again. A 
of storm which had torn through his 
brain, lulled. His visitor had turned 
in her chair so that she was now di- 
rectly facing him. Her agitated hands 
pushed up her veil to her eyes, but not 
above them. He saw the mobile lips 
tremble—soft and red, alluring; and 
the perfume which seemed diffused 
from her dress, her hair, ‘her breath, 
climbed to his brain and made him al- 
most faint. He burst out, vehemently : 
“Oh, I believe you!” At the same in 
stant he reached out to grasp her left 
hand which she had placed upon the 
table. She drew it away. He could 
see her eyes shine steadily through her 
veil as she watched him. Foreten sec 
onds they looked at each other, word 
less. 

“Forgive me,” said Manlove. 

“What was the immediate re 
sponse. 

Manlove got up. 


was too strong for you. I 


gust 


for °” 


fumbled in his 


pocket for a packet of cigarettes, 
lighted one, and walked up and down 
the room. He realized that self-control 
was inclined to slip just beyond his 
hold. He suspected, with a slight 
shiver of repulsion, that years and 
vears with brutes had made a brute of 
him. He felt that, if he had sue- 
ceeded in grasping that delicate-gloved 
hand, he would not have let go readily; 
that he would almost certainly have 
caught her to him and kissed her. He 
was glad that hadn’t happened. But it 
nearly had. He was immensely thank- 
ful that she showed no fear of him. 
Possibly she understood. She made 
allowances, and she was refined. He 
hadn't the remotest doubt of that. Her 
voice, her gestures, the very way she 
sat there, waiting for him to calm him- 
self—all appealed convincingly to his 
idea of sweetness in women. 

He tossed his cigarette into the fire- 
place and resumed his seat; he said, in 
a strong, clear voice: 

“It is perfectly true what you say 
—that I was wrongly condemned. | 
did not think there was any one on 
earth believed it, with the exception of 
the guilty man—whoever he may be.” 

“Have you any idea who he is?” 

“None. For a year after I went to 
Astor I turned the matter over in m 
mind until it became exhausted. Then 
I let it go.” 

“But that does 
have ceased to care?” 

“To care? Perhaps I do, perhaps 
I do not. I am like a dead man. | 
have come out of a sepulcher. I:very- 
thing seems strange—save you, sitting 
there.” 

“T think I understand you. 
have returned. You have 
through the last extreme of suffering 
that can ever come to any man. You 
have passed through it, and, therefore, 
you will hold up your head again.” 

“That means that you want me t 

‘With all my heart and soul.’ 


not mean that you 


But you 
passed 
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This time she offered Manlove her 
hand across the table. He took it and 
held it while he asked: 

“You are going to establish my in- 
nocence a 

“Do you wish it established ?” 

He flung up his head with a hard, 
cruel laugh. “I don’t know that I care 
much,”. he answered _ broodingly. 
“There.is no one left who would re- 
joice particularly. I am a dead man, 
{ tell you. I haven't a fine feeling re- 
maining. I’m sort of numbed, para- 
lyzed. J don’t crave for vengeance or 
anything like that. I’ve been so long 
in the dark that I’ve come out blind; 
so long in the silence that I’ve come out 
deaf; so long among the beasts that 
I’ve come out——” 

“Hush! All that will change.” 

“Questionable. Well, tell me, 
you going to prove my innocence?” 

Os 

“Ah! You do not know 
crime should be laid?” 

“Oh, yes, I know that.” 

“What! And you will not speak?’ 

“Not one word—save here, and to 
you.” 

Manlove 


are 


where the 


stared at that, his brows 
coming together. “All right,’ said he 
gloomily. “I am listening. But first 
allow me a request: Will you let me 
see your face?” 

“Forgive me. 

Manlove’s frown deepened. 
go on,” said he. 

“T will do so. It was about a year 
ago when I learned that the guilt of 
blood not The insensate 
talk of a delirious man first suggested 
the truth to me. I nursed him through 
an illness which finally ended in his 
death. From the stage of a delirious 
frenzy he emerged with a perfectly 
clear mind, which lucid interval lasted 
until the end. During that time of 
comparative calm he was haunted by 
a suspicion that his secret had slipped 
him. Possibly my manner created this 


I cannot do that.” 


“Well, 


was yours. 
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fear. He tested me by one or two re- 
marks of an indirect kind; and, finally, 
sure that he would not recover, he made 
to me a complete confession.” 

“Why do you keep back his name?” 
questioned Manlove. 

“Because it will not help you to know 
it. If he had put down his shameful 
story in writing; or if I had had time 
to write it for his signature, then the 
consequences would be helpful to you. 
Sut he only blurted it in a few halt- 
broken sentences, in a few words 
wrested from him by the dark. Of 
what value will this be in the eyes of 
the law? None at all.” 

“Then why have you 
with the story?” 

“T will give my second of two rea- 
For the year since | heard 
the truth your name and your suffer 
ings have never left my mind. Whe 
you came out, therefore, | wanted to 
wanted to tell you what 


come to me 


sons first: 


see you; | 


iad happened; dreading to find you 
had hap, i ling find 


broken man, I felt my duty was 
bind up your wounds.” 

Manlove bent his head. He did not 
answer, and for a long time there was 
a silence between them. At last he 
said: 

“Was this man your 

“T am not married.” 

“He was paying attentions to you, 
then?” 

“No, he was not. Nor.was he 
a relative. Please be satisfied 
that.” 

“All right; I will not question 
further. And your first, your princi 
pal reason for coming to me?” 

“It is this: He who confessed died 
very wealthy. Almost his last breath 
entreat me to remember 


husband 2” 


even 


with 


was used to 
you.” 
“Ah!” 
clenching his fists. 
“He bequeathed to me a consider- 
able visitor in a 
voice thrilling with earnestness. “And 


said Manlove, flushing deeply, 


i 


sum,’ went on the 
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he asked me to take every care that 
you should not want. I promised. 
My subsequent intention was to for- 
ward you a certain amount at regular 
intervals; but I realized afterward that 
such a procedure would be sure to 
make you suspect, being innocent, the 
cause which prompted such assistance; 
in that case you might have looked in 
a wrong direction; you might even 
have taken some imprudent action in 
the matter. This reflection, together 
with my second reason, brought me 
here.” 

“Not to insult me,” said Manlove 
thickly, with that dark flush still shad- 
owing his forehead. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I prefer your second 
reason; that is all. You said that I 
have been constantly in your mind, | 
do not choose to think that you spoke 
lightly. Iam going to believe that your 
heart was in those words. It means 
much to me. That need not surprise 
you. A wild beast which has snapped 
its chain—-that is how my _ kind is 
classed. But you came to me directly ; 
you affirmed my innocence; you ex- 
press your sympathy, your compassion, 
which is the cloud- 
wrack to a lost mariner. But can you 
understand the value I set upon this? 
Can you put yourself in my place? Can 
you imagine what they have made of 
And when you go, what shall | 


rns aa 
like One star 1n 


me? 
do? 
glimmer of my meaning. Do you know 
what I should like best on earth? To 
lock that door and never let you go!” 

She sat very still, watching Manlove, 
absorbing this heated words, un-scared 
by his returning vehemence. She an- 
swered, when he had finished: 

“Tf I had put myself in your place 
[ should not be here.” 

“Wrong! You would 
away.” 

“And why °” 

“Because vou 


have kept 


would have seen me 


But all this will not give you a“ 


“visitor. 


as lam. My soul! I have spent four- 
teen years in prison for a crime I didn’t 
commit. I went in young; I actually 
had ideals—ideals of life, of women, 
of honor. They have been blasted in 
a flame—a withering flame. What 
kind of sport have the gods had with 
me’ An infernal whirlwind keeps 
roaring through my brain. Either | 
am going mad, or——’’ He checked 
himself with extreme abruptness; he 
seemed to stiffen in a curious fashion, 
and a tense, an extraordinary expres- 
sion froze in his eyes, which looked 
past his visitor’s head. 

She waited a moment, but as Man 
love appeared unable to continue, she 
answered: “You are echoing the voice 
of despair, but it will not always be 
your companion.” 

With an effort Manlove turned his 
gaze from where it had become almost 
fixed. He said, in a suddenly altered 
tone, in a perfectly calm voice: 

“You were about to offer me money.” 

‘The help I promised to give yvou— 
ves. 

“You have a sum in your mind?” 

“Ten thousand dollars. If that 1s not 
sufficient—— 

“T will accept it. After all, it will 
be an act of justice to which I am fully 
entitled. Suppose I write out a receipt 
for it now?” 

Without waiting for an answer he 
the room to where he had 
dropped his overcoat over the back of 
a chair. From the breast pocket he 
drew a letter-wallet. He returned with 
this to his seat at the table, opposite his 
From the soft-leather case he 

a sheet of paper, blank on 

Over this he bent, writing 
with a pencil. When he had finished 
he said, deliberation : 

“Ten thousand dollars is a large 
and calls for some formality. I! sug 
gest this written, rough draft.” 

rhe visitor picked up the pape: 


crossed 


extracted 
one side 


with 
sum 


read as follows: 
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Keep your head. Remain absolutely calm. 
The folding doors behind your chair have 
been opened, and a man with a pistol in his 
hand has just peeped at you through the 
curtains. If you know who he is, write it 
down. Be very brief. 

She read; she remained perfectly 
still, bending her fair head over the 
slip of paper, not the least sound es- 
caping her parted lips. 

Manlove went on, aloud: 

“A rough draft, only, as I 
Modify it as you think fit.” 

He pushed his pencil toward her. It 
fell from her gloved fingers. He recov- 
ered it. She held it at the second at- 
tempt and began to write. Manlove 
waited, tilting back his chair, looking up 
at the ceiling. 

“T recommend this slight alteration,” 
said the other in a low voice, which she 
struggled in vain to steady. 

Manlove took the paper and read the 
following lines: 


Sav. 


I rely upon you. Do 
thought The man is there without my 
knowledge. He has come to hear what 1] 
said to you. My story was not strictly true. 
There was no confession of the’ murder 
spoken to me. It was planned and accom- 
plished by a secret society, and the guilt 
made to appear yours. I was one of them, 
but 1 found out the truth only a month 
ago, and that crime enforced their propa- 
ganda. I am suspected of treachery. I dared 
not tell you the facts, but I felt deeply that | 
shared responsibility for your wrong, and I 
wanted to help you. So | composed my tale 
accordingly. I am probably lost. That man 
will follow me to the world’s end. My com- 
ing to you will never be forgiven. I had 
made arrangements to leave the country di- 
rectly after this interview; to go away se- 
cretly. It is too late. You see I am already 


shadowc d 


nothing without 


Manlove read slowly, stroking his 
chin with his left hand, his face void 
of expression. He knew perfectly well 
that a pair of eyes glittered between the 
curtains over the folding doors. The 
interloper had found a way into the 
room beyond them. 


Manlove read slowly. Not a quiver- 


ing nerve twitched in his face. But 
one of those who had flung him so 
heartlessly into the abyss was hiding 
five paces off, and there came up over 
Manlove’s mind, darkening his brain, 
like a tropic storm, a desire to 
out that man’s heart through his gap- 
ing throat. 

He said, very quietly: 

“T accept your modification, making, 
however, one slight change.” And he 
added a few words, pushing the paper 
back again to his companion. 

This time she read: 


tan oe 
teal 


You shall go away, as you have arrange: 
Leave that to me. May I come with you? 

Manlove handed back the 
Again the woman’s head drooped over 
it. She saw that last line, the con 
cluding question, which he had under- 
scored, and which was a fierce cry 
of longing. <A emotion held 
her without word or movement. More 
than a minute passed before she was 
able to write on the small 
maining. She pushed the 
Manlove, her lips shaping some con 
ventional to maintan the 
terfuge, but no sound escaping them 

Manlove read her answer in the fol 
lowing words: 


paper. 


stress of 
space 
paper to 


sub- 


remark 


Join me at Galveston Station 


leaves in fifteen min 


You may. 
\ train for the coast 
utes 


She watched Manlove’s eyes travel 
swiftly over the words, she saw them 


flash with an inexpressible joy, and 
then she rose and glided swiftly from 
the room. At the same instant Man- 
love rushed at the folding doors and 
tore the curtains aside. 

He cried out with the snarl of a 
hunger-bitten wolf as it fastens on i 
“Come out of it, you cursed, 
skulking dog!” 

There was a strangled 
fingers closed upon the intruder’s 
throat. Into the room he dragged him, 
shaking like a rat in a terrier’s 


prey: 


gasp as his 


him 
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grip. With a swoon darkening his eyes 
the man struck blindly with the pistol 
in his ‘hand. Manlove caught it over 
the temple, staggered back a yard, and 
was forced to release his hold. The 
other, dizzily aware that his was the 
next second or two, lurched toward 
the door, with widespread arms grop- 
ing. Manlove recovered and rushed in 
again, striking three times with all his 
force, hurling the other back upon the 
table, upon which he sprawled, his 
ashen face turned to the ceiling. He 
slid off, dragging the red table cover 
with him, and collapsed, huddled and 
inert, upon the carpet. 

Manlove leaned down, feeling for 
the heart's action. He muttered as 
he straightened himself: “In half an 
hour he’ll get up again.” 

He listened, wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead. There had been 
a noise. If interruption came he would 
tun for it; otherwise he would go easy, 
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wanting to steady his jangled, jumpy 
nerves. 

Nothing happened. He pulled on his 
overcoat, took up his hat and stick, left 
the room, closing the door softly, went 
downstairs and into the street, into the 
fading day. He had used up five min- 
utes of his fifteen. He walked down 
the street and saw three taxicabs in 
line, and he approached the first, movy- 
ing with enforced, calm deliberation. 

“Galveston station,” said he coolly. 
“A dollar for every minute less than 
ten.” 

He closed the door and sank back 
upon the cushioned seat. Waves of 
exaltation kept floating through him, 
as through an exhausted racer who 
sprawls over the tape. The past’ It 
was a night piece, a nocturne; the first 
dolorous movement of a symphony. An 
adventure, rather; the first clouded, bit- 
ter chapters of the story where the 
woman waits at the end. 


ALLEGED AUTOMOBILE BOOTLEGGERS ARRESTED 
OT even a fast-traveling automobile is speedy enough to escape the officiais 
who are enforcing the prohibition law, according to New York detectives 
who recently arrested two men, who, they claim, were operating an itinerant 


“speak-easy.”’ 


Three suit cases containing fifty-six bottles of liquor were found 


in an automobile with John Haff and Augustus Sheehan, and the liquor in ques- 


tion is supposed to be whisky. 


For three weeks two detectives had been trying to find the men who were 


supplying the thirsty with alcoholic beverages. 
bile and had made several appointments with the suspected men in vain. 


They had trailed the automo- 
Finally 


ihey were told, it is alleged, that plenty of whisky could be supplied at a rea- 


sonable price. 


Then they waited until they thought the automobile would be well loaded, 


and they arrested its occupants. 


A still, a corking machine, a labeling machine, 


and two kegs of fermenting liquor are said to have been discovered in Hatts 


apartment, 
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[(eputations, 


% Christopher B. Booth’ 


Author of ‘‘A Million-dollar Air Bag,’’ etc. 


HE seed of an idea which 
promised to sprout into a 
brand-new scheme for the 
swelling of his own bank bal- 

ance to the equal diminishment of an- 

other’s was germinating in the mind of 
the estimable Mr. Clackworthy. He 
sat idly thumbing a volume of Shake- 
thus it was that he chanced 
familiar lines from “Othello” 


speare ; 

upon the 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis some- 
thing; nothing 

‘Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been store to 
thousands; 


But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 
and makes me poor indeed 

‘That’s it,” he mused aloud. “That 


solves the whole problem; now why did 
I never think of that before 2” 

The Early Bird, seated at the rose- 
wood table in Mr. Clackworthy’s living 
room as he disconsolately made a half 
hearted effort to play solitaire, threw 
down the deck of cards and jerked 
himself into a responsive attitude of at- 
tention. He knew that Mr. Clack 
worthy was about to break that two- 
hour silence during which the master 
confidence man had been perfecting the 
details of a further 

Mr. Clackworthy noted The Early 


quest of money. 


Bird’s eager anticipation and could not 


forbear the enjoyment which it gave 
him to keep his co-worker’s curiosity 
tortured ferment. 


“James,” he began, “how would you 
like to own a small business in a quiet 
little town of, say, some thousand or 
twelve hundred population, raise your 
own vegetables, and live a comfortable 
but modest existence on an income oi 
something like—well, a thousand dollars 
a year?’ 

The [¢arly Bird snorted. 

“Huh! How would I like to live on 
the Sandwich Islands with a pair ot 
oak-leaf trousers for clothes and goat's 
milk for high balls r” 

Mr. Clackworthy grinned. 

“It would hardly be so desperate an 
existence as that,” he declared. “but, 
James, prepare your soul for the re 
ful peace of some quiet village, at lea 
two or three hours’ ride from the mad- 
dened metropolis and the sinful city; 
prepare ears for those nightly 
silences broken only by the plaintive 
serenade of the frogs; sharpen your 
pocket knife for long hours of sticl- 
whittling in front of the post office—and 
sharpen your wits to deal with the n 
tive shrewdness of the rural folk, for 
my little investment in a village store 


your 


must show no figures on the wrong side 
of the ledger.” 


The Early Bird gulped and blinked. 


“Boss.” he’ pleaded, “put the bralce- 
on that college-professor lingo and put 
me wise to the game; I’m like a 
lost in a London fog.” 


While he talked, Mr. Clackworthi 
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had been engaged in scribbling down 
half a dozen names on the back of an 
envelope. 

“Yes, James, I believe that the gro- 
cery business would suit you quite well. 
Your health is none too good, and a 
daily wrestling match with a few sacks 
of flour, a barrel of salt, or a hogshead 
of molasses would give you the physi- 
cal exercise which you need so badly. 
I have decided to set you up in the 
grocery business. 

“Now, there’s Bascom; he’s a sub- 
stantial-looking, friend-winning chap. 
George would do weil in a dry-goods 
emporium; they sell mostly to women, 
and the ladies always did take to 
George. I will buy him a dry-goods 
store. 

“And Earl Patterson is a man who 
should fit well into this scheme; honest 
blue eyes, good mixer, and so on. A 
drug store will do admirably for Earl; 
wager he would make it hum, too. He’s 
chuck-full of enthusiasm for anything 
he goes at. 

“I’ve put down Papa Larkin’s name. 
Dear old papa with his graying hair and 
his kindly, twinkling eyes should in- 
spire instant confidence. I can just shut 
my eyes and see papa presiding with 
skillful diplomacy at the village hotel. 
Papa Larkin shall run the hotel. 

“Of course, the town’s newspaper 
must be included; that is quite impor- 
tant. It is fortunate that I have an 
excellent memory, for I recall that 
Jack Prichard was a newspaper man in 
the great long ago; Jack shall edit our 
newspaper. 

“And, to be sure, I will share the 
rural joys with my five dear friends. 
I, James, will buy the local bank. 

“Six of us, James, will all tempo- 
rarily shake from our feet the dust of 
this city of chilling lake breezes and 
nerve-shattering hubbub and sample a 
bit of the simple life.” 

Phe Early Bird looked up pleadings 


“You're stringin’ me,” he accused, 
half hopefully, half questioningly. 

‘Never more serious,” countered Mr. 
Clackworthy with a positiveness which 
carried conviction. 

“But listen,” protested The Early 
Bird, “if you got every dime in a burg 
like that you wouldn’t have enough 
dough to start a _ respectable 
game.” 

“Set your fears at rest,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. “TI pledge you my word 
that not a single soul in the village 
which we decide to honor with our 
temporary residence shall be a penny 
the poorer because of our stay; we shall 
levy no tribute on the honest dollars of 
those hard-working, simple-hearted 
folk.” 

“You mean you're gonna stage this 
layout and ain’t gonna put th’ bee on 
em? 

“Exactly what I mean, James.” 

The Early Bird shook his head. 

“You're as deep as the Atlantic 
Ocean,” he said, sighing. “I give up; 
spring it.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 

“James,” he said, “if curiosity would 
kill a cat, Heaven only knows what it 
would do to you. It would be cruelty 
to animals to keep you in the dark. 
However, what I am going to tell you 
must be a secret between ourselves; the 
others must be kept in ignorance as to 
the specific plan. 

“It is my determination that we all 
be, to every intent and purpose, just 
what we seem—steady-going, industri- 
ous men trying our best to make an 
honest living with the limited talents 
which have been bestowed upon us. 
We must hypnotize ourselves into be- 
lieving that we are exactly what we 
pretend to be. The boys can not do 
this when they are constantly thinking 
about the grand climax. 

“Draw up your chair, James, and you 
shall hear about it.” 


crap 
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Il. 


Red Top, Illinois, was not so color- 
ful a place as its name might indicate. 
It was a drab, uninteresting little vil- 
lage of fifteen hundred population, lo- 
cated about midway between Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

Mr. Clackworthy had started out in 
quest of a town that best suited his 
fancy and purposes and decided that 
Red Top was made to order for him. 
lle wanted his cash outlay to be no 
larger than was strictly necessary; in 
this respect he was very fortunate. 

The Farmers’ Bank, with a capital 
stock of only ten thousand dollars, never 
had paid dividends, and the stock, there- 
fore, never had gone above par. The 
rival institution, The Bank of Red Top, 
was more prosperous, and its stock was 
selling for one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a share with no one wishing to 
sell. 

Never had there been any excuse for 
he Farmers’ Bank. It had been or 
ganized by a landowner in a fit of pique 
against the elder bank; his heirs now 
held the stock. They looked upon the 
tall, competent gentleman who offered 
ninety-five dollars a share for their con- 
trolling interest as an angel straight 
from heaven. 

Mr, Clackworthy, when he assumed 
the name of David Buckner, assumed 
also a different mode of dress. He dis- 
carded the faultless clothes, the ex- 
pensive jewelry, and even some of his 
polished manners. He seemed just 
what he claimed to be, a country-town 
business man and bank organizer who 
saw a future for the town of Red Top, 
and who was willing to share in the 
future prosperity. 

\t the first board meeting he elected 
himself as president of the institution 
which he now controlled. For cashier 
he at once employed one of the book- 
keepers of the other bank, Luther Hope, 
aman of forty. who had spent nearly 


twenty years as a bank clerk, who knew 
every one, and who was liked by every 
one. He had not risen because the 
man who controlled The Bank of Red 
Top had half a dozen sons who had to 
be taken care of first. 

The active management of The 
Farmers’ Bank practically was turned 
over to Luther Hope, and he justified 
all that could have been expected of 
him; he knew how to get new accour‘s, 
how to make and hold friends. 

Mr. Clackworthy leased one of the 
more pretentious houses of the town, 
had it modestly redecorated, and, 
shortly thereafter, had Mrs. Clack- 
worthy close their Sheridan Road apart- 
ment and join him. 

Their first Sunday in town was spent 
at one of the churches, and it was clear 
at once that the new banker and _ his 
wife intended to take an active part in 
the town’s religious life. 

David Buckner, pro tempore speed 
ily got a line on the financial condition 
of the various commercial establish- 
ments, He mentioned to Cashier Hope 
that he knew a wide-awake man who 
might like to engage in the mercantile 
business, and Hope volunteered the in- 
formation that Fred Tinsley’s little 
venture into the grocery business was 
drawing pretty heavily on his father’s 
crop money, and that Old Man Tinsley 
was real anxious for Fred to resuni 
his plodding way along the plow fur 
rows behind a pair of the Tinsley mules. 

All that had been necessary to get 
hold of Tinsley’s grocery was to as- 
sume payment of the bills from the 
wholesale houses. The day that the 
deal was made a letter was dispatched 
to The Early Bird, calling him to Red 
The Early Bird arrived with a 
grudge against life in general and 
against Mr. Clackworthy in particular, 
and took charge of the store, a modest 
room at the Globe Hotel, and the com- 
monplace name of Henry Brown. 

The immigration of the other mem- 


Top. 
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bers of Mr. Clackworthy’s crew was 


dark storeroom on Main Street. 
had been in partnership and in inter 
mittent 
During these quarrels, more than often 
started over the most trivial of things, 
they 
selling out to each other. 

following one of their usual tiffs, 


the 
the 
cried on each other’s shoulders because 
“they had sold out to a chubby, jovial 
city chap named Bascom. 
tearfully they tried to buy it back, but 


(;,eorgve 
name, 
against 


never had 


little engineering. 
a lively young fellow who was making 
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merely a matter of adroit management 
of detail. The Early Bird mentioned 
casually to the discouraged owner of 
the Globe Hotel that he had a friend 
who wanted to buy a small-town hotel. 
This hint and fifteen hundred dollars 


were all that had been required. 

A couple of hoary-haired old fossils 
conducted a dry-goods business within 
‘ gloomy confines of a long, narrow, 


They 


quarrel for eighteen years. 


would make an angry bluff at 


uught about by an argument as to 


whether Iezra Hunt, who was dead and 
gone these twenty long years, had left 
seven children or nine, they awoke from 


ir little spree of petty rage, blinked 


ir eyes, pulled their whiskers, and 


Desperately, 


was too late; the papers had been 


signed. 


Bascom retained his own 
for George had no black marks 
and “George Bascom” 


written across the page 


him, 
been 


a police blotter. 


Purchasing the drug store required a 


It was conducted by 


it pay rather well, and who considered 


| Top about the finest spot on the 


map. It had been necessary, by drop- 
ping a word of praise here and a word 
of praise there, to convince him that 
his talents were much too valuable to 
be wasted in so small a place, and, also, 


to pav him more than the store was 
worth. 

Che Red Top Transcript, the weekly 
—and also weakly—newspaper was a 


sorry affair, a typographical nightmare, 
filled with a child’s handful of badly 
worded, horribly misspelled local items 
and boiler plate. It was printed on ar 
ancient, and. was 
run by a man as ancient and as grum- 
The merchants ad 


char 


groaning hand press 


bling as the press. 
vertised in it through a spirit of 
ity ; it was considered a local institution 
which had to be supported. 

our hundred dollars was paid for 
the village newspaper, and Jack Prich- 
ard came to town, gave the Transcript 
office its first real sweeping in ten years, 
bought a new press, hired a printer, 
and proceeded to edit the publication 
in a rather commendable manner. 

On the day that Jack*Prichard took 
charge of the Transcript, Banker Duck 
ner gave an informal dinner at_ his 
house, entertaining as guests the town’s 
other five newcomers. Behind the 
drawn curtains of the dining room they 
at about the table, sipping a higl 

it was too precious a fluid to drink 
for it was their first since coming to 
Red Top, and the pseudo Mr. Buckner 
had served them grudgingly and only 
after piteous appeal. 

lor the evening the banker had be 
come Mr. Clackworthy again. 


! bal] 


Ss 


“Well, boys,” he said, “we are 
here; our organization is now com 
plete. [rom to-night on there must 


no reference to the other days; fr 

to-night we are all to play our role 
with the utmost fidelity. We must not 
forget for a moment that we 
actly what we have set ourselves 
to be—industrious, honest, efficient busi 
ness men. I have assigned all of you 
to your churches; you are to attend th 
regularity. The town 
upon us 


are ec 
up 


services with 
must as solid, 
substantial men; we must let no bre 


unpleasant gossip connect itself 


come to look 


of 
us 
“In my capacity as your banke: 


will be free, of course, to 


about your businesses. 
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you must hold me in that respect which 
all local merchants do their bankers. 
There must be no familiarity, none of 
the ‘old scout’ stuff between us. We 
must play the game according to the 
country-town rules.” 

George Bascom, who, within 
short weeks, already was missing State 
and Madison Streets, plainly was non 
plused and not a little disgusted. 

“What are we doing out in this 
Heaven-forsaken hole? That's what I 
vant to know,” he demanded. 

“All in good time, George,” sooth 
ingly said Mr. Clackworthy. ‘Forget 
your suspicion that I am out here and 
have brought you out here for some 
ulterior purpose; just apply yourself to 
making that little dry-goods store of 
yours the niftiest, most popular store 
in the county. 

“And remember, all of these several 
enterprises should pay. The grocery. 
I notice, needs fresh paint, a cleaner and 
larger stock of groceries, more cour 
tesy to the customers. 

“The dry-goods stofe needs a new 
skylight; it’s as dark as the pit of a 
The drug store should have 
fountain. The hotel 
is doing rather well since it is serving 


four 


coal mine. 
a first-class soda 


decent meals; traveling men who once 
rushed through their business in order 
to get the eleven o’clock train so they 
could eat dinner in the next town, are 
filling the tables, and Papa Larkin’s 
stock of yarns and his jovial howdy-do 
are making many friends. Keep it up. 
Papa Larkin. 

“The newspaper is an important cog, 
avery important cog, in our machinery. 
Jack Prichard has quite a job cut out 
for him; I'll take that up with him later. 
Remember, watch your step, all of you; 
depends upon the unim- 
peachable character that you are able 
this Now, Tl 
serve you one more high ball, just one 
more; the best citizens of Red Top are 


everything 


to build up in town. 


not drinking men, vou know.” 


III. 


Weeks rolled into months. The de- 
posits of the Farmers’ Bank were grow- 
ing steadily larger. Red Top folks were 
finding it a mighty pleasant institution 
to do business with. 
Buckner himself 
oughly liked. He had become a 
idol when he had discovered that 
miles from town was one of those un 
usual freaks of nature, adjoining de 
posits of fire clay and plastic clay. 
These two clays were necessary in mak 
ing terra cotta; usually it was necessary 
to import one from some distance to 
mix with the other; here, indeed, was 
good fortune. 


Was thor- 


} 


Banker 
loca 


at 
WO 


A small company was organized, out- 
side capital interested, and a terra-cotta 
plant, employing two hundred men, 
started. Red Top began to dream 
dreams, and the town, to a man, gave 
Banker Buckner the full credit for con 
juring this thriving industry 
side of a clay hill that previously ha 


not produced even a decent bl: 


a 
DIY 


trom 


ude 
grass. 

Early Lird’s grocery stor 
of cleanliness and 


came a model 
commodating courtesy. A 
beans in the window with a 
bill to be awarded to the one 
guessed nearest the number it contained, 
and kindred stunts, helped to make thie 
store popular. It was doing twice the 
business of any other place in town. 
After the dry-goods store got its new 
skylight, it was converted from a dis 
inal tomb into a progressive establish 
ment that the women were thankful for. 
The drug store installed its modern 
soda fountain and metal-topped tables 
where the young people found it enjoy 
able to drop in for their refreshments. 
Red Top decided that the acquisition 
of its six new business men had been 
a most fortunate thing for the town. 


In addition to being progressive citizens, 


big jar 
Wa. 


five do 


WhO 


they were all such moral, upright men ; 
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not a Sunday could be pointed out when 
they had missed services at their re- 
spective churches. 

The 7ranscript had blossomed forth 
into a newsy little sheet with local quips 
that never failed to interest the town. 
The circulation expanded greatly. 

When nearly ten months had passed 
lanker Buckner sat in his little private 
office, thoughtfully chewing the end of 
a cigar. Finally he reached a decision 
and sent for the editor of the paper. 

“Prichard,” he began, after closing 
the door, “I want you to run this in your 
week’s issue.” 

Jack Prichard took the typewritten 
sheet that was proffered him; as he got 
its import his eyes widened. 


“T guess said. 


> 


“Crue 


you're joshing,” he 
ss again; want that run just as 
is written.” 

Prichard read it through carefully 
and puzzled. It was a short, carefully 
but dig at 
Banker Buckner; an attack without ex 


it 


veiled nevertheless nasty 
cuse or provocation. 
*But—but 


‘ ” 


” stammered Prichard. 
Print it,” ordered Banker Buckner. 
“You'll know the later. Now, 
there’s something else; two weeks from 


reason 


now I want you to get on the train and 
go to the city. 
smelling like a Wabash Avenue saloon; 
I want you to stagger down Main Street 
in broad daylight, the drunkest man that 
Red Top has ever seen.” 


I want you to come back 


“(Great Goshen!” exclaimed the star 
tled and amazed editor. “Do you—do 
you actualy mean it?” 

Buckner nodded firmly. 

“T mean just that. Now there is an 
other thing; I want you to get yourself 
as news correspondent for 
every newspaper in St. Louis and Chi 


appointed 


cago. You can manage that, can’t 
youl” 

Prichard nodded. “Yes, that will be 
easy,” he replied 

\ll right; now when you go to the 


is locally 


city for the accumulation of tl 
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historic jag, I want you to get a case 
of whisky and bring it out here yourself 
a day or two later.” 

“My heavens!” 
editor. 


groaned the village 
“That old grandma of a st 
tion and express agent will tell every 
man in town about it within two hours,’ 

“Exactly what I had figured on, 
Prichard.” 

“But, man, you'll ruin me!” 
the editor. 

“Just what I[ figure on doing.” an 
swered Mr. Buckner with a smile. “I 
guess that will be about all for to-day.” 

Prichard arose in a daze and 
out of the bank, mumbling to himself, 

“T know he’s clever,” he muttered, 
“but this sure gets my goat. If I didn’ 
know him so well I’d swear he was plain 


cried 


went 


crazy.” 
IV. 

Red Top was set agog by the next 
issue of the Transcript. The covert at 
tack on Banker Buckner stirred the vil- 
lage as it had not been stirred in years. 
The whole town was indignant. 

The banker seemed to take it rather 
good-naturedly. 

“Oh, IT suspect he is sore at me be- 
cause [ refused let 


him have the 
money to buy a typesetting machine,” 


to 
he explained to a few who spoke to him 
about it. “Let him alone; things like 
that don’t hurt me a bit.”’ 

3rown, the grocer; ba 
com, the dry-goods merchant; Larkin, 
the hotel keeper; and Patterson, the 
druggist, much more indignant 
than was Banker’ Buckner 
They raved in public against the un- 


However, 


were 
himself. 


fairness of it and romptly canceled 
their advertising contracts. 
“Buckner has done more for this 


town than any man in it,” they severalls 
announced on divers and numerous 0 
casions. “I am not going to support 
a newspaper that stabs a man in tl 
back like that. 


The removal of their advertising 
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mediately called forth sneers, jeers, and 
between-the-line slams for these four 
merchants in the following issues of the 
Transcript. Not a week passed that 
he did not have some unpleasant. slur- 
ring comment to make. 

Editor “Purcell,” up to this time, 
had been popular. He now suddenly 
fell into great disfavor. Probably his 
subscription list would have shrunk to 
less than nothing had it not been for 
the local eagnerness to see what satiri- 
cal innuendo would appear next. 
‘richard made his trip to the city 
and came home on the eleven o’clock 
train two days later, hatless, disheveled, 
and drunk—very drunk. He made a 
path like a front line, on his way up 
Main Street. 

Nor did there seem any limit to his 
iniquity. Two days later he left town 
again, and returned with a case plainly 
had it taken to 
before 


about 


if 
, 
t 


labeled “whisky.” He 
his home in an open 
nightfall the entire town 
that, too. Their editor was a drunkard, 
a horrible, hopeless sot. 

rhe editor lived up to his new repu 
rom this 
that he 
seen fumbling his way to the post office 
leering about him 


Wagon ; 


knew 


tation. time on it was not 


a normal day was not to be 
in full public view, 
foolishly. 

\bout this time it was that the Chi 
cago and St. Louis newspapers began 
brief with Red 
Top date lines; sometimes about the 
death of an aged citizen, then again 
about a five-legged calf that existed only 
imagination of the man who 


to carry news items 


in the 
wrote it. 
Bit by bit the news items became 
more lengthy, a trifle more startling and 
considerably farther removed from the 
truth. At first Red Top was annoyed, 
but, in truth, there was nothing to the 
discredit; only colorful, harm- 
inally Red Top 
ecame quite accustomed to Editor Pur 


{ 
ll and his 


, A 
less little romancings. | 
} 


ce bibulous way 


began to chuckle over his fake news 
items to the city press. 

“Let him make a little money out of 
his lying,” they would say, not with- 
out pity. “It must take a lot of money 
to obtain the whisky that he drinks.” 

It was in August that [Editor Purcell 
went wild. It happened this way: 

A street fair with greasy, dirty tents 
which housed their sickly side shows, 
and with a little army of shabby, un- 
shaven performers, came to Red Top. 
About seven o’clock in the evening the 
town’s carnival of merry-making was 
halted by the news which flashed over 
the village that Town Marshal Stroth- 
ers had arrested one of the street fair 
roustabouts. 

The man, it seemed, had said “Hello, 
chicken” or something of that kind to 
one of the town’s estimable young 
women, and the girl had fainted. Red, 
Top, of course, was highly indignant, 
but, beyond the angry determination 
that there more street 
fairs, the citizens went to bed peaceably 
enough. 

Banker Buckner was 
front porch for a breath of fresh air 
before retiring for the night when a 
neighbor passed and told him about the 
unpleasant affair downtown. 

Mr. Buckner sat for half an hour in 
the gloom of the porch, thinking swiftly 

“Opportunity’s knock,” he mused 
finally. “The very thing ;” 

He went into the house, and, over 
the phone, located Prichard. 

“Come up to my house a few min- 
utes,” he .said gruffly. “I find that I 
shall have to be out of town to-morrow, 
and I have some business with you that 
cannot wait.” 

The explanation and the tone of his 
voice were for the benefit of a curious 
telephone operator who might be lis- 


should be no 


seated on his 


tening in. 

Prichard hurried over to the banker’s 
He listened attentively and then 
Mr. 


house. 
labored over the typewriter in 
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Buckner’s den, dashing off crisp, terse 
for a man who had 
staggering about the town all 





been 
afte: 
noon in a drunken daze, he seemed to 


sentences. 


have a remarkably clear head. 

The work finished, he looked at his 
watch, 

“Huh,” he grunted. “Now ain’t that 
the limit ; telegraph office here is closed. 
It’s not open after the last train goes 
through, you know.” 

\s in many small towns the telegraph 
office in Red Top was in the railroad 
station. 

Banker Buckner threw up his hands. 

“(reat Gotham!” he exploded. “You 
don’t mean that you would try and file 
that stuff here, do you? Use your 
head, man; use your head. Try and file 
that here, and the telegraph operator 
would have you locked up until you 
had slept off your jag. Now, listen to 
me and follow my directions to the let- 


ter. Go downtown. You are drunk, 
drunker, than  usual—fighting, mad 
drunk. Show yourself at the hotel. 


Cuss me, cuss the other four; hint that 
you are going to get even with us. 
“Then go to your newspaper office, 
turn on the lights so that every one who 
passes may see you at work with your 
typewriter, work for half an hour; then 
swipe Bascom’s flivver and beat it to 
the next town—twelve miles it is, and 
they have an all-night telegraph office 


er i on 
there. Tile your stuff from there. That 
done, get the first train for nowhere. 
Here’s money. _Wire me in ten days 


Fletcher, and I[’ll 
Got the directions 


under the name of 
tell you what to do. 
all straight?” 

[editor “Purcell” nodded and hurried 
out into the night, grinning. 


ie 

When the eight o’clock train rolled 
into Red Top next morning, there came, 
the bundles of 
small 


the morning city 
of staff re 


wit h 


nev army 


papers, a 
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porters and feature writers from the 
metropolitan press and about one pho- 
grapher to every two reporters. 
City Marshal Strother was on the 
platform, as was his usual custom. One 
of the newspaper men caught sight of 
the officer’s star and rushed up to him. 
*“Where've em?” he de- 
manded. 
Marshal Strother blinked. 


‘ 


tc 


you got 


who?’ 
“The banker and the other guys, of 


“(sot 


course.”’ 

“Well,” drawled Strother, who was, 
in a way, the town humorist, “we've got 
one banker up at his bank; I seen him 
comin’ down ‘bout half’n hour 
But I kind of reckon that the others is 
to home eatin’ their breakfasts 
this time.” 

The reporter gritted his teeth. 


a 
ago. 


bout 


“T mean the banker that hung the man 
last night,” he spat out. 

“Huh? Th’—th’ what?” 

“Vou heard me.” 

“Ves, I heard you, you young smart 
Aleck, but durned if I know what you're 
talkin’ “bout. I ain’t heard of nobods 
gettin’ hung.” 

In a momentary panic of fear that 
he had gotten off at the wrong town, 
the reporter glanced hastily up at tl 
name of the town on the railroad sta 
tion. The name was plainly “Red Top.” 

The other 
about. 


newspaper men gathered 

“Vou mean,” shouted one of them in 
derision, “that there’s been a lynching 
in this town last night and you never 
heard about it?” 

Marshal Strother flushed. 

“T don’t mean no such thing, young 
feller.” he retorted warmly. “I ain’ 
heard of no lynchin’ in this town, be- 
cause there ain’t been no lynchin’ her 
Vhat in blazes are you yaps, anyhow, a 


lot of nuts busted out of the bug 
house 2” 
One of the dazed, incredulous news 
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gatherers jerked from his pocket a copy 
of one of the Chicago newspapers. 

“You haven't heard of a lynching, eh? 
Well, just cast your aged eyes over that 
front page, will ya?” 

Marshal Strother fished for his spec- 
tacles, but he needed no lenses to help 
him read the line which screamed across 
the eight columns. 

BANKER LEADS LYNCHING PARTY. 

He squinted, gasping, at the smaller 
type; another headline shouted: 

RED TOP, ILL., BUSINESS MEN IN 

BRUTAL MOB. 

lhe story carried a Red 
line. 

Marshal Strother, with trembling tin- 
gers, excitedly pushed on his spectacles 
and stuck his near-sighted eyes closer to 
the printed page. He did not read it 
all; there was no need of that. The 
first few paragraphs told enough. 

It declared that a street fair rousta- 
hout, the man who had said “Hello, 
chicken” to the young woman, had been 
taken from the town jail, after his ar- 
rest, by a mob, all unmasked and easily 
recognized, led by David Buckner, pres- 
ident of the Farmers’ Bank. It named 
3ascom, the dry 


Top date 


Brown, the grocer; 
goods man; and Larkin, the hotel pro- 
prietor as other members of the lynch- 
ers. There were other names, too, but 
entirely fictitious ones. 

The fake news account proceeded in 
great and horrifying detail, telling how 
Buckner, Brown, Bascom, and Larkin, 
all apparently intoxicated, had spread 
a false story about the prisoner, had 
gotten a rope, led the mob, and them- 
selves had strung the victim up, after 
which they had riddled the body with 
bullets and set fire to it. The mob, it 
was stated, had about twenty members, 
and that when some of the indignant 

tizens sought to stop the outrage they 
attacked and beaten and 


upon. 


were even 
tired 


\nd, the horror of it! 


covered that they had murdered an 
innocent man. The man’s arrest had 
been a mistake. 

Banker Buckner, the four merchants, 
and a number of the other members of 
the mob, it was declared, were safely 
in jail. 

On their editorial pages each of the 
metropolitan papers had published a 
vitriolic note of protest against such 
brutality, demanding that the members 
of this mob, savages masquerading as 
decent citizens, be speedily tried and 
given the maximum sentence which the 
law provided. It was a scorching, siz 
zling tirade. 

Marshal Strother threw 
paper and stamped his foot. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he cried. “A dastardly 
lie! There ain’t been no lynchin’, but 
there will be if I can get my fingers on 
that lyin’, drunken editor of ours. He 
done that; he’s been sendin’ lies down 
to the city papers for months, he ha 

The newspaper men all started talk 
ing at the same time. A veteran re- 
porter stepped forward and brought or 
der out of chaos. 

“Come, boys,” he interrupted. “This 
I am convinced 


down the 


won't get us anywhere. 
that the marshal here knows what he 
is talking about. Let’s go on uptown 
and look things over. A bad mess, | 
am afraid.” 

The bewildered 
fourth estate started on uptown, 
ping a man here and there, only to 
verify Marshal Strother’s statement. 
They then went back to the railroad 
station and wired their papers the amaz 
ing truth; the telegram of the veteran 
reporter was typical. He said: 


members of th 
stop 


Story of lynching total fake. Evidenth 
work of correspondent who is editor of 
local paper who has grudge against men ; 
cused in story. He has disappeared. In 
formed he was very drunk last night. Aim 
filing extended retraction. 


Every morning newspaper in Chi 
and St. Louis had swallowed 


cago 
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Prichard’s fake, hook, line, and sinker. 
There were five of them, and five re- 
spective newspaper owners had been 
unable to get a decent night’s sleep for 
worry over the big libel suits that they 
saw in prospect. 

Stafi men for each of the five papers 
had conducted quiet but none the less 
thorough inquiries concerning Banker 
Buckner and the four other maligned 
They heard nothing but 
praise; they were the salt of the town; 
they were leaders in the church; they 
all were models of business integrity 
and personal virtue. 

Fach of the 
course, published frantic, cringing re 
tractions. In an effort to win the for 
giveness of the men they had wronged 
they printed columns of fulsome praise 
about them. One of them added: 


business men. 


five newspapers, of 


Fortunately the standing of the men whe 
re the this unfortunate story 
so high and so above reproach that they 


not been harmed 


victims ot 


They hoped that the matter would 


end there, but they knew that it would 
not. 

\ week later each of the five 
papers received five letters postmarked 
“Red Top, Ill.” 
the regret that, due to the deep humilia- 
tion which the writer had suffered, they 
Felt file libel 


news 


Each, letter expressed 


forced to suits for large 

The owners of the five newspapers 
got their worried heads together and 
employed an attorney to look after the 
The lawyer they 
and he had 
He admitted 


4 


worst 


them. 
smart 


natter for 
wa a man, 
indled libel suits before 


1 


kly that it was the open 


hut case he ever had come in con 
with. 

t isn’t a question of fight,”’ he told 
ive clients. “It’s a question of put 
a cood humor 

hil 


le se 


those men in 


tting the best poss ttlement 


if them.” 


The lawver’s na 


Cramer. He caught an early train for 
Red Top. Hardly had he stepped upon 
that station platform at the little Illi- 
nois town when he heard that Banker 
Buckner’s wife, driven frantic by the 
terrible business, had been taken to a 
sanitarium, a nervous wreck. 
«1, a sad state of affairs. 

Mr. Cramer at once . called upon 
Banker knew how to 
handle men, did Lawyer Cramer, so he 
tried no browbeating. 

“Mr. Buckner,” he said with sooth 
ing frankness, “of course you know that 
you and the other four men have the 
newspapers in a tight place. There is 
no use to deny that. You can, no doubt, 
win quite largs sums in damages by 
carrying the case to the courts. If your 
demands are too great the newspaper 


24° 4 


will have no choice but to fight it out 


It Wa 


Buckner. He 


in an effort to get off as cheaply as 


in 

I can see that you are a fair 
You will readily understand tha 
the newspapers were victims of a foul 
i is matter, as much 
vourself. If this story had been a de 
liberate matter, planned in the offices 
of the paper, it would be far different, 
would be entirely justified in 


Under the 


Now. 
man 


as Was 


plot in tl 


you 
making them cry for mercy. 
circumstances, however. I am sure tha 
you will want to act fairly. Would you 
mind naming a sum which you would 
consider a fair basis of settlement ?” 
Ranker Buckner nodded. 
“Your frankness,” he replied, 
disarm any determination that T migh 
have to a large amount of dam- 
ages through appeal to the courts. | 


you 


‘would 


1 
SCC K 


am willing to be fair. Of course, 


that this thing has been a tet 


‘den on my poor wife 


tuckner wiped the moi 
yes. 
is probable that 


ward us 


almost any 


He 


something 


housand dollars against 














if the cases were to be 
Personally I do not 


newspaper, 
tried separately. 
care to indulge in a long, drawn-out 


court fight. 

“Of course, I do not know if the 
other gentlemen will agree to it, but 
if the figure that I name is acceptable 
to you, I wilburge upon them that they 
accept it as a fair settlement. 

“IT suggest that each newspaper give 
each of us ten thousand dollars—that 
will be fifty thousand dollars for each 
newspaper, and will be a total of fifty 
thousand dollars for each of the five 
injured parties. That lets each paper 
off with a reasonable sum.” 

Lawyer Cramer was greatly pleased 
with this proposition; he nodded. 

“Call in the other four men, if you 
will,” he said. “I am empowered to 
draw checks to that amount.” 
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That night Banker Buckner gave an 
informal dinner at his home. This time 
he needed no urging to serve them high 
balls. lor the evening he was once 
more Mr. Amos Clackworthy, a smil- 
ing, elated Mr. Clackworthy, his eyes 
bright with the light of victory. 

“Boys,” he told them, “for conducting 
business in a small town, we have done 
extremely well. I have balanced the 
books of our respective ent@rprises ; 
they have all paid handsome profits. I 
find that we have a total of something 
like ten thousand dollars in purely com 
mercial profits to add to the two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand—an even quar- 
ter of a million—which we collected 
to-day. 

“Stand, my friends, while we drink 
health of our blasted reputa 


to the 
tions.” 


a a a a 


MISSING CHILD FOUND WITH PROTECTOR 


[Ff six-year-old Ruth King were left to make her own selection of guardian, 


she would, it is claimed by Samuel 
choose him in preference to her own parents. 


}onesteel, a farmer and _ stonecutter, 
At any rate, the child protested 


vigorously when “Daddy Sam,” as she calls her forty-year-old protector, was 
arrested in Jersey City, New Jersey, on a charge of having kidnaped her. 
Bonesteel says that the child was brought to him and his wife at the ten 
der age of six months, when its parents found that they would both have to 
work outside the home and could not, therefore, give the infant proper atten- 


tion, 


For two years the Bonesteels took care of little Ruth, and when the hus- 
band and wife separated the man kept the girl with him. 


Later he agreed to 


return with her to the Kings’ home and board there, but the child, he claims, 


asked him to take her away with him. 








os 
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CONVALESCENT ROBBED OF SAVINGS 


HORTLY after Miss Anna Greenberg had drawn sixty dollars from a sav 


X 


robbed of the entire amount. 


ings bank to pay the expenses of a long illness she had suffered, she was 
The money, all that she had to meet her obliga 


tions, was in her hand bag, which she carried with her on a health-seeking stroll 


Park, New York. 


in Central 


sit! 


A youthful desperado, seeing the unprotected and frail woman on a little- 
trequented path, struck her over the head with an iron bar, seized the hand 


bag, and made off. 
death, faced with 
fractured her skull. 
Upon her plight being 


was again 


iron bar 


His victim, who had 


a struggle for 


liscovered, 


so lately fought one battle against 


life, for the blow struck with the 


an automobile passing near by was 


hailed, and she was rushed to a hospital. 
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. % Sax Rohmer 


Author of ‘‘Dope,’’ ‘*The Yellow Claw,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


U PON receiving a telephoned request to lock the doors of the garage beside the Red House, Con- 


stable Bolton, accompanied by 
the garage are found in the front door, and 
crate with the picture of a cat upon it. 


Jack Addison, 
when 


keys of 
large 


hurries there. The 
it Addison notices a 


a newspaper 
the constable 


man, 
opens 


While proceeding to his home Addison feels that he is being followed but sees only a dim, flit 


ting shape behind him. On looking out of his window that night, however, be observes near the 
ground a pair of great eyes blazing at him. He orders Coates, his valet, next morning to search 
in the garden for traces of a large animal, but the valet finds only the marks of a woman's high- 
heeled shoes, the impressions indicating that she had jumped over the hedge. 

Later that day Addison is shocked by hearing that the body of Sir Marcus Coverly has been 
found in a crate in the hold of the Oritoga. On his arrival at the docks he meets Detective In- 
spector Gatton and recognizes the crate as the one he had seen in the garage of the Red Louse 
With the asphyxiated man’s body is a little green Egyptian image of a cat. 

Gatton discovers that Sir Marcus had been unpleasantly attentive to Isobel Merlin, an actress 
and the fiancée of Eric Coverly, heir to the baronetcy, and that the two men bad quarreled vio 
lently. The detective also learns that Sir Marcus had called at the New Avenue Theater on tbe 
fatal night. 

With the inspector Addison goes to the Red House. Most of the house is bare of furniture, but 


room there is a table set for 


loves 


dining 
whom he 


in the 
Isobel, 


VI. 


VOICE. 


CHAPTER 
THE 


JELIS is where the mystery cen- 
ters,” said Gatton. 

I made no reply, for I had 
not yet recovered from the 
shock of that discovery in the deserted 
supper room. It was so wholly unex- 
pected, and yet it so cruelly confirmed 
the inspector’s undisguised suspicions 





j 


that it seemed to me to have created a 
sort of impalpable barrier between us. 
Of this Gatton was evidently conscious. 
He endeavored to arouse my interest 
in the inquiries which he was conduct- 
ing in the garage, but for long enough 
I saw nothing of the place in which we 
stood; I could only see that photograph 
smiling at me inquiringly through a haze 
of doubt, and my companion’s words 


two, 


and, to Addison's horror, a large photograph of 


reached me in a muffled fashion. 
Finally, however, I succeeded in rous- 
ing myself from this dazed condition, 
and, confident as ever that Isobel was 
innocent of all complicity in the matter, 
I said: 

“The presence of the photograph 
takes us a step further. Don’t you see, 
inspector, that this is a deeply and cun- 
ningly laid trap? What I had taken 
for a series of unfortunate coincidences 
I perceive now to be the workings of 
an elaborate scheme involving perfectly 
innocent people in the crime.” 

“H’m,” said Gatton doubtfully; 
may be as you suggest; at any rate tt 
is a new point of view and one which 
had not occurred to me. 
There is one witness who can clear up 
any doubt on the subject.” 

“You mean Marie?” 


eit 


I confess 

















“Exactly. She will lie, beyond doubt, 
but we shall find means to reach the 
truth.” 

“Would it not be advisable, inspec- 
tor,’ | asked excitedly, “to make sure 
of her at once?” 

Gatton smiled grimly. 

“Marie would have to make herself 
invisible to evade Scotland Yard now,” 
he replied. “She is being watched 
closely. But,” he continued, “what do 
you make of these marks on the door?” 

We had reclosed the garage door and 
now were standing immediately inside. 
The marks to which my companion had 
drawn my attention were situated high 
up, near the roof. 

“This may account for the statement 
of Bolton that the door seemed more 
difficult to open last night than to-day,” 
he said. “Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
some sort of attachment existed here 
until quite recently.” 

“Possibly a contrivance for reclos- 
ing the door?” I suggested. 

The marks, in fact, roughly corre- 
sponded to those which would be made 
by the presence of such a contrivance, 
and there seemed to have been some 
attempt, where it had been removed, to 
disguise the holes left by the screws. 

“But the purpose of it?” muttered 
Gatton helplessly. 

“God knows,” I said; “the purpose 
of the whole thing is a mystery beyond 
me entirely.” ; tire 

‘Assuming that such a_ piece of 
mechanism as you suggest had been at- 
tached to the mused Gatton, 
“you would have noticed its operation 
lz unless one of you held the 
door open.” 

“Neither of us held the door!” I in- 
terrupted excitedly. “I t 


door,” 


ist night, 


remember that 


we stood just outside looking in. 1 
was behind the constable and he was 
directing the rays of his lantern into 
+] nianne *9 r 

i@ Diace 

“H’m,” muttered Gatton. “Then it 


wasn’t a contrivance for closing the 
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door; it was something else. Suppose 
We investigate the other door?” 

We proceeded to the other door, and 
I became aware of an intense curiosity 
respecting What we should find, and of 
a conviction, too, that there would ‘be 
evidence here of another attachment. 
In this | was quite correct. Some piece 
of mechanism had evidently been fas- 
tened to this door also. Together we 
stood staring up at these telltale screw 
holes, and then rather blankly we stared 
at one another. 

“We only lack one thing,” said Gat- 
ton; “the scheme upon which all these 
contrivances and apparently isolated 
episodes were hung together. Nothing, 
as we have already assumed, was acci- 
dent, and nothing coincidence. It was 
with some deliberate purpose that the 
constable was instructed to walk 
through this garage, opening and shut- 
ting the doors behind him.” 

“From whom did these instructions 
come ?” 

“That is one of the minor 
which I have already cleared up,” he 
replied. “On my way here I called 
at the house agent’s, as you know, since 
I have the keys; I also called at the 
station. The sergeant who was on duty 
last night I could not see, unfortunately, 
but I learned—that it was a woman who 
rang up.” 

My heart sank lower and lower. It 
seemed to me as we stood in that empty 


points 


garage that an invisible hand was draw- 
ing a net closer and closer about Isobel, 
and my ideas became increasingly cha- 
otic, for the purpose of it all eluded me, 
try how [ would to conceive of a 
scheme, by which any one could profit, 
which necessitated the imprisonment, or 
worse, of Isobel. 

“And the agent?” I asked in a rather 
toneless voice. 
shook his head. 

“T have no reason to doubt the word 
of this man of business,” he replied, 
“because at the time when I saw him 


Gatton 
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he could not possibly have learned of 
the crime; but nevertheless his account 
is almost unbelievable. It appears, then, 
he, too, received his _ instructions 
throughout by telephone.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“By telephone,” repeated 
“He was rung up about ten days ago 
by some one who made a verbal offer 
to lease the Red House for a period 
»f twelve months. A foreigner who, 
in lieu of the usual references, was 
prepared to pay the annual rent in 
advance. As the Red House, to use an 
Irishism, was regarded as something of 
a white elephant, the agent was inter 
ested, apparently ; and when, on the fol- 
lowing day, the sum agreed upon ar- 
rived by mail, he did not demur about 
delivering the keys to the prospective 
lessee, who desired to take certain meas- 
urements in regard to carpets and so 
forth.” 

“Wait a moment,” I interrupted. “To 
whom did he deliver these keys?” 

“To a district messenger who called 
for them, as the agent had been advised 
that one would do.” 

“Very well; what then?” 

“That is all that the agent had to 


’ 


Gatton. 


say.’ 

“What, that is all?” 

“Substantially there is nothing more. 
It is quite evident that the sole inten- 
tion of this unknown lessee was to se- 
cure possession of the house for the 
purpose of the crime only.” 

“Do you mean that from first to last 
no one but the district messenger ap- 
peared in the matter?” 

“No one,” Gatton assured me; “and 
the rent, payment of which quite dis- 
armed the agent of course, was sent in 
the form of treasury notes and not by 
check.” 

“But surely some name, some address, 
must have been given?” 

“A name was given,” replied Gatton, 
“and a hotel address, but confirmation 


’ 





of their accuracy was never sought after 
the receipt of the money.” 
“And the voice on the telephone?” 
Again | saw that odd 
creep over Gatton’s face. 
“It was a woman’s 


expre ssion 


voice,” he an 
swered. 

“Great heavens,” I 
does it all mean?” 

That the evidence of the 
when he was discovered, and of the 
carter who had taken the box from the 
garage to the docks, and—for it 
possibly the same man—who had first 
delivered it at the Red House, would 
but tighten the net about Isobel, whom 
I knew to be innocent, I felt assured. 

“Gatton,” I said, “this case appears 
to me to resolve itself into a deliberate 
conspiracy of which the end was not 
the assassination of Sir Marcus, but 
Merlin!” 
evident 


muttered, “what 


cabman 


was 


the conviction of Miss 

Gatton looked at me with 
complexity written all over him. 

“T begin to think the same,” he con 
fessed. “This business was never 
planned and carried out by a woman. 
I'll swear to that. There is a woman 
concerned in it, for at every point we 
come upon evidence of her voice issu- 
ing the mysterious instructions ; but she 
is not alone in the matter. Already the 
intricacy of the thing points to a crimi- . 
nal of genius. When we know the 
whole truth, if we ever do, that the 
crime was planned by a man of amaz- 
ing, if perverted, intellect, will be put 
beyond dispute, I think.” 

“What is puzzling me, Gatton,” I 
said, “is the connection existing be- 
tween the incidents which took place 
in this garage and those, unknown at 
present, which took place in the fur 
nished room in the Red House.” 

“Obviously,” replied Gatton, ‘‘a sup 


per for two had been prepared, and that 
; Cir 





one of those two was the late 
Mareus, is pe rfectly obvious. ‘That he 
expected the other to be Miss Merlin 


is at least suggested by the presence 0! 














her photograph in the room; for you 
will have noticed that it is the only 
photograph there.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said firmly, “I am 
positive that no one would be more 
surprised than herself to learn of its 
presence.” 

“And as I have already said,” re- 
plied Gatton, “I am = rapidly coming 
round to your way of thinking. But 
even if I were quite sure of it, the evi- 
dence at the moment is all the other 
way, you will admit. As to the connec- 
tion between this garage and the inter- 
rupted supper party, for obviously it 
was interrupted, clearly my business 
must be to find something out about it.” 

“Don't you think,” I said, “that we 
are attaching perhaps undue impor- 
tance to the fact that some kind of 
have been removed from the 
doors? They may have been removed 
by the late occupier, and the call to 
the police depot may have been made 
with the idea of securing a witness, 
and a credible one, to the presence of 
the crate here on the night of the mur- 
der.” 

“At the moment,” replied Gatton 
musingly, “I cannot see that this would 
served any useful but 
nevertheless you may be right. I am 
going to assume, however, that you are 
wrong, and that the object of sending 
Bolton here last night was to open and 
J propose now to re- 
inter- 


httings 


have purpose ; 


shut these doors. 
turn again to the scene of the 
rupted supper.” 

Leaving the garage not very much 
wiser than when we had entered it, we 
paced once more up the drive in the 
hade of the big trees and were greeted 
in by the malarious smell of rotting 
leaves. [Entering the Red House, Gat- 
ton and I proceeded first to that incredi- 
ble oasis in the desert of empty rooms, 
ind my companion made a detailed ex- 


lation of everything in the place, 





even sounding the walls, examining the 
V proceed 


fittings of the door, and finall 
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ing through the hall in the direction of 
the south wing of the house, that near- 
est to the garage. 

What he expected to find [ had no 
idea, but his attention seemed to be 
more particularly directed toward the 
wainscot and the picture rails of the 
empty and uncarpeted rooms which he 
entered. Whatever he had sought he 
failed to find, and at last we stood in 
a desolate apartment looking out into 
the tangled shrubbery before the win- 
dows. The back of the garage wa 
ible from there, and I viewed it dully 
wondering what evil secret it held, and 
marveling at the trick of fate which 
had made me witness of an act in this 
gruesome drama. 

“Of course, Gatton,” 
all along assuming that Sir Marcus actu 
ally met his death in this house. \We 
must remember that he may merely 
have been brought here after the crime. 

“Such a short period elapsed,” re 
plied the inspector, “between his lea, 
ing the New Avenue Theater and 


1 


VIS- 


I said, “we are 


approximate time of his death that it 
seems unlikely that he visited any i: 
termediate spot. But he 
have been in the crate when Bolton and 


may not 


I saw it.” 

“T don’t believe he was,” 
ton, “but I think he 
House nevertheless.” 

I stared at him with curiosity. 

“You mean that he was in the house 
at the time that the ble and I 
opened the garage ?” 

“T do. I think he was in that 
where supper was laid for two.” 


replied (sat 
> 


was at the Red 


consta 
room 


heavens!” I exclaimed, for 


something horrible in the 


*(j00d 
there was 


idea of the man who now lay 
dered having been in the house, 1 
sumably alive, while Bolton and [T had 
tood within 


the idea that 


forty yards of him; in 
it had lain in our pe 


except for those human limitations 


which rendered us ignorant of his pre 
l his fate, perhay 


ence, to have avertec 














to have checked the remorseless move- 
ment of this elaborate murder machine 
which seemingly had been set up in the 
Red House. 

“Some one was here last night,” de- 
clared Gatton suddenly, as we turned 
to leave the deserted room, “after you 
and Bolton had gone. Everything in- 
criminating the assassin has been re- 
moved. Looking at the matter judi- 
cially it becomes quite evident that any 
one clever enough to have planned this 
crime could not possibly have been 
guilty of an act of such glaring stupid- 
ity av that of accidentally leaving a 
photograph planted upon the mantel- 
piece.” 

That this fact had presented itself 
to the inspector with such a force of 
conviction raised a great load from my 
mind. It had all along been evident to 
me, but I had feared that to the official 
outlook of my companion—and the offi- 
cial outlook is always peculiar—it might 
have seemed otherwise. 

“The clever and cunning villain who 
planned this thing,’ I said, “has over- 
stepped himself, as you say, Gatton. 
If the murder was planned artistically, 
in his attempt to throw the onus of the 
crime upon innocent shoulders he has 
been guilty of a piece of very mediocre 
work. It would not deceive a child.” 

“No, I agree with you there. The 
discovery of that photograph has done 
more to convince me of the innocence 
of Miss Merlin than any amount of 
testimonials to her good character 
could ever have done. You see,” he 
added, smiling whimsically, “all sorts 
of people, hitherto unsuspected by their 
closest friends of criminal tendency, de- 
velop that taint, so that I am never 
surprised to find a convicted thief or 
assassin possessed of credentials which 
would do justice to an archbishop. But 
when I see an obviously artificial clew 
I recognize it a mile off. Real clews 
never stare you in the face like that.” 

Coming out of the front door, we 
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walked down the leaf-strewn drive to 
find that the constable on duty at the 
gate had been joined by a plain-clothes 
man who was evidently waiting to 
speak to the inspector. 


“Yes?” said Gatton eagerly, at sight 
of the newcomer. 

“We have her, sir,” he reported 
tersely. 


“Does he refer to Marie?’ I asked. 

Gatton nodded. 

“T think, Mr. Addison,” he said, “1 
will proceed immediately to Bow Street, 
where she has been taken to be inter- 
rogated. Will you come with me or 
are you otherwise engaged?” 

[ hesitated ere I replied: 

“T do not particularly want to con- 
front this woman, but I should be much 
indebted if you could let me know the 
result of your examination.” 

“T shall do that without fail,” said 
Gatton, “and some time to-day I should 
be obliged if you could provide me with 
the facts concerning the little cat im 
ages which you said you had in your 
possession.” 

“Certainly,” I agreed. “You are still 
of the opinion that the mark upon the 
crate and the image of the cat-woman 
have an important bearing upon the 
crime?” 

“T don’t doubt it,” was the reply. 
“If the photograph clew is a false one, 
the cat clew is a true one and one to 
be followed up. Perhaps,” he added, 
“it would be as well if you returned 
now and looked up the points which 
you think would be of interest, as when 
I come I may not have long to stay.” 

“T will do so,” I said, “although I 
think I can lay my hands upon the ma 
terial almost immediately.” 

Accordingly Gatton set off with the 
detective who had brought the news of 
Marie’s arrest, and I, turning in the 
opposite direction, proceeded toward my 
cottage in such a state of mental tumult 
respecting what the end of all this 
would be and what it might mean for 




















Isobel, that I found myself unable to 
think connectedly ; and needless to say 
I failed to conjure up by any stretch of 
the imagination a theory which could 
cover this amazing and terrible sequence 
of events. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE CAT OF BUBASTIS. 
ITH Sir Gaston Maspero’s “Egyp- 
tian Art” lying before me on the 

table, I wrote as follows: 


She belongs to the innumerable family of 
cats which suddenly came forth from the 
ruins of Tell Bastah in 1878, and were in 
a few years scattered over the whole world. 

She is Bast, a goddess of good family, the 
worship of whom flourished especially to the 
east of the delta, and she is very often 
drawn or named on the monuments, al- 
though they do not tell us enough of her 
myths or her origin. She was allied or re- 
lated to the Sun, and was now said to he 
his sister or wife, now his daughter. She 
filled a gracious and beneticent 
role, protecting men against contagious 
diseases or evil spirits, keeping them off by 
the music of her sistrum; she had also her 
hours of tréacherous perversity, during 
which she played with her victim as with a 
mouse, before finishing him off with a blow 
of her claws. She dwelt by preference in 
the city that bore her name, Poubastit, the 
classical writers. Her temple, 
at which Cheops and Chephren had worked 
while building their pyramids, was rebuilt by 
the pharoahs of the twenty-second dynasty, 
and enlarged by those of the twenty-sixth; 
when Herodotus visited it in the middle of 
the fifth century B. C. he considered it one 
of the most remarkable he had seen in the 
parts of Egypt through which he had trav- 
eled 

The fétes of Bast attracted pilgrims from 
all parts of Egypt, as at the present day those 
of Sidi Ahmed el-Bedawee draw people to 
fair at Tantah. The people oi 
each village crowded into large boats to get 
there, men and women pell-mell, with tl 

xed intention of enjoying themselves on thi 
journey, a thing they never failed to di 


sometimes 


Bubastis of 


the modern 


They accompanied the slow progress of 
navigation with endless songs, love songs 
rather than sacred hymns, and there were 
ilso to be found among them flute players 


di 


tanet playe rs to support or keep tim 


Whenever thes 


to the voices. 


passed by a 
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town they approached the bank as near as 
they could without landing, and then, while 
the orchestra redoubled its noise, the 
passengers threw volleys of insults and 
coarse remarks at the women standing on 
the banks; they retorted, and when they had 
exhausted words 





[ finished my notes at this point; the 
improper behavior of the ancient Egyp- 
tians mentioned by the great Egyptolo- 
gist haying no possible bearing upon the 
matter in hand, I thought. I then pro- 
ceeded to add some facts directly relat- 
ing to the votive offerings laid at the 
feet of the goddess. 


The greater number of pilgrims, before 
returning home, left a souvenir of their visit 
at the feet of Bast. It was a votive stele 
with a fine inscription, and a picture show- 
ing the donor worshiping his goddess; or a 
statuette in blue or green pottery, or if they 
were wealthy, in bronze, silver, or sometimes 
gold; the goddess would be standing, seated, 
crouching, with a woman’s body and a cat’ 
head, a sistrum or an egis in her hand. Dur- 
ing the Greek period the figures were in 
bronze or in painted or gilded wood sur 
mounted by a cat’s head in bronze; many 
were life and modeled with elaborate 
art; they had eyes of enamel, and amulets 
on the forehead. 


Ss 


s1z7¢ 


The learned authority went on to 
explain that these accumulated offerings 
were after a time stored by the priests 
in cellars or in pits, dug expressly for 
them. They accumulated in thousands, 
large and small, some intact and fresh 
as when just made, others already out 
of shape and of no value. The places 
of concealment were soon forgotten, 
and the stores hidden therein reposed 
beyond the reach of men until the day 
when the chances of excavation brought 
them to light. 

My notes completed, | turned my at- 
little ereen 
enamelware which Gatton had left with 


tention to the image of 


me for examination. It was not pos- 


sible to determine the period at ‘which 

buried, but judging from the 
contours and forms, together 
with the aspect of the enamel, I thought 


i 
I recognized the style of the second 


it was 
general 
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Saite Period, and attributed the piece 
to the early Ptolemies, or the fourth 
century B. C. It was the time when 
the worship of Bast and her subordinate 
forms, Pakh, Mait, was most popular, 
the period when the most extensive 
cemetery of cats established in 
Kgypt. The execution of the little fig- 
ure was pure [gyptian, and in no way 
betrayed Greek influence. 

So far had my studies proceeded 
when I heard the doorbell ring, and 
Coates entered the room. 

“Detective Inspector Gatton to see 
you, sir.” 

Gatton came in looking, if anything, 
more puzzled than when I had left him 
at the Red House: also I thought he 
looked tired. 

“Mix yourself a drink, inspector,” I 
said, pointing to a side table upon which 
refreshments were placed. 

“Thanks,” replied Gatton. “I have 
not had time to stop for a drink or 
even a smoke since I left you; but evi- 
coming in quickly enough 





was 


dence is 
now.” 

He helped himself to a whisky and 
soda, being an old visitor and one used 
to the bohemian ways of my _ house- 
hold; then, setting his glass upon a cor- 
ner of my writing table, he dropped 
into the armchair and began in leisurely 
fashion to fill his pipe. 

Although the hour was growing late, 
sunset was still a long way off, and the 
prospect visible through the open win- 
dow was bathed in golden light. From 
where I sat I could catch a glimpse of 
the tree-lined road, and for the first 
time since that strange experience had 
befallen me, I found myself wondering 
if the vaguely perceived follower whom 
I had detected on the previous night 
and those blazing feline eyes which had 
looked out at me from beneath the 
shadow of the hedge could have had 
any possible connection with the tragedy 


which at about the same hour was be- 


ing enacted in the Red House. I deter- 
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mined presently to confide the strange 
particulars to my friend, but first | 
was all anxiety to learn what evidence 
Marie had given. That this evidence, 
to which he had referred, had done lit- 
tle more than to increase Gatton’s per- 
plexity was clear enough from his ex 
pression. Therefore I said: 

“Tell me about Marie.” 

Gatton smiled grimly, took a drink 
from his glass, and then began: 

“She began of course as I had an 
ticipated, by denying all knowledge of 
the matter, but recognizing that she was 
in a tight corner, she presently changed 
her tactics, and although every available 
plan was tried to induce her to change 
her ground, she afterward stuck to the 
extraordinary story which we first ex 
tracted from her. Briefly it was this: 

“The late Sir Marcus had been paying 
unwelcome attention to Miss Merlin for 
a long time, and Marie had instructions 
that he was to be discouraged as much 
as possible. In fact, I am pleased to 
say that your theory of Miss Merlin’s 
ignorance respecting the murder plot 
is borne out by the testimony of her 
maid. On several occasions, it appears, 
when he sent his card to the dressing 
room, Marie returned equivocal mes 
sages and did not even inform her mis 
tress of Sir Marcus’ visit. This had 
been going on for some time when, one 
night while Miss Merlin was on the 
stage, a telephone call came for Marie 
and a certain proposal was made to 
her. 

“It was this: If on the following 
night Sir Marcus should present him 
self she was to tell him that Miss Mer- 
lin would take supper in his company 
after the performance, but that he was 
to observe every possible precaution. 
Marie, according to her account, at first 
declined to entertain the proposal, but 
being informed that it was merely in- 
tended to play a practical joke upon 
the baronet, she ultimately consented. 
I may add that the promise of a ten- 














pound note undoubtedly hastened her 
decision, and it was on her receipt of 
the amount by mail on the following 
morning that she determined to carry 
out her part of the bargain. 

“Her instructions had been explicit. 
She was to tell Sir Marcus that Miss 
Merlin would see him after the per- 
formance; then, when he _ presented 
himself, to inform him that her mistress 
had decided it would. be more prudent 
for him to proceed to the rendezvous 
alone, where she would join him in a 
quarter of an hour. She was to give 
him the doorkey—which had arrived 
with the money—and to direct him to 
enter and wait in the room.at the right 
of the hall. A cabman who knew the 
address would be waiting at the stage 


door.” 
Gatton paused, puffing slowly at his 
pipe. 


“Unknown to Miss Merlin,” he con- 
tinued, “this scheme was carried out. 
Sir Marcus presented himself at ten 
o'clock and received Marie’s message; 
he returned about eleven and she told 
him, as she had been instructed, that 
her mistress would join him in a quar- 
ter of an hour. Curiosity respecting the 
joke which she_ believed being 
played upon the baronet prompted her 
to go outside the stage door to see if 
there was actually a cab waiting. There 
was, and she heard Sir Marcus ask the 
man if he knew the address to which 
he was to drive. 

“The cabman replied that he did, and 
Marie claims to know no more about 
the matter, except that Sir Marcus 
drove off in the cab, and that her mis- 
tress returned to her flat alone about 
a quarter of an hour later. Next point. 
Inquiries for the cabman have been 
made at all the ranks since early this 
morning, and he showed up at the yard 
a couple of hours ago. His story is 


was 


simple enough; some one called up the 
stand where he chanced to be waiting 
that evening, instructing him to call for 
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Sir Marcus at the stage door of the 
New Avenue Theater and to drive him 
to a 





He paused. 

“Yes?” 

“To the Red House!” 

“At last we have it!” I 
citedly. 

“There is no doubt of it,” answered 
Gatton; “the cabman drove him there, 
and it was certainly at the Red House 
that he met his death. Indeed the 
cabby appears to be the last witness 
who spoke to the murdered man. He 
inquired his way to the Red House 
from a chance pedestrian, a tramp, 
whom he met at the corner of College 
Road. He has even described this per- 
son to us, but I don’t think his evi- 
dence of sufficient importance to justify 
our searching for him. On reaching the 
Red House, the cabman and his fare 
found it to be vacant. Sir Marcus, how- 
ever, who had a very brusque manner 
with his inferiors, having paid the cab- 
man, curtly dismissed him, and the man, 
who admits having bargained for a dou- 
ble fare for the journey, because it was 
such an out-of-the-way spot, drove 
away vaguely curious, but not so curi- 
ous as another might have been, since 
London are used to strange 
jobs.” 

“We are getting near the heart of 
the mystery.” 

“H’m!” said Gatton. “I’m not so 
sure. The deeper we go the darker it 
gets. A man has been scouring the 
neighborhood all day in quest of the 
carter who delivered the crate to the 
docks, but so far without results. I 
consider it a very important point that 
we should learn not only how and when 
the crate was collected, but when and 
by whom it was delivered at the ga- 
rage.” 

“Another question,” I said, “although 
I believe I know the answer. Was it 
a man or a woman who ordered the 


> 


cab: 


cried ex- 


cabmen 
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“Both in the case of Marie and in the 
case of the cab,” replied Gatton, “it 
was a woman’s voice that spoke.” 

“Thank Heaven, doubt is re- 
solved!” J “Tt cannot possibly 
have these 


one 
said, 
been Isobel in either of 
cases!” 

“Right!” agreed Gatton promptly. “I 
There is clearly 
yet | 


am as glad as you are. 
a second woman in the 
can’t bring myself to believe that this 


case; 


elaborate scheme was the work of a 
woman.” 

“Not of a jealous woman?” I sug 
gested. 

“Not of any woman,” he ‘replied. 
“Besides—who put the body into the 
crate? What kind of would 
it be who could do a deed like that?” 

“In other words,” said I, “you are 
still without a ghost of a clew to the 
identity of the person who committed 
the murder, and to the means em 
ployed?” 

Resting his pipe upon an ash tray, 
the inspector took up from my writing 
table the little image of Bast and held 
it up between finger and thumb. 

“We always come back to the green 
cat,” he said slowly. “I will trouble you 
now, Mr. Addison, for the history of 
such a little image as this.” 

“Yes,” I replied abstractedly. 
there is a matter about which I 
you hitherto 
quite frankly, I had doubted if it 
any existence outside my imagination ; 
but every new development of the case 
is so utterly fantastic that I no longer 
regard my experience as being in the 
least degree outside the province of 
possibility. Before we go further, 
therefore, into the purely archeological 
side of the inquiry—and I have still 
usefulness 


woman 


“But 
have 
because, 


had 


not spoken to 


serious doubt respecting the 
relate a pecu 


{ 


of such a ques let me 


experience which I had last night afte: 
. 
! 


| ad left Bolton.” 
Gatton listened in silence while | 
gave him an account of that evasiv: 





shadow which I had perceived behind 
me, and then of the great cat’s eyes 
which had looked in through the win- 
dow. 

His expression of naive wonderment 
was and when I had 
concluded, he said: 

“Well, Mr. Addison, if you had told 
me this story before I had taken up ‘the 
Oritoga mystery, for so I observe” 


almost funny ; 


drawing an evening paper from his 
pocket—‘the press has agreed to en 
title the case, I should have suggested 
that your peculiar studies had begun 
to tell upon your nerves; but this voice 
on the phone, and this empty house in 
which only ene room was furnished 
finally the green cat painted on the 
packing case and the green cat which 
stands there upon the table have pre- 
pared me for even stranger things than 
your adventure of last night.” 

“Yet,” L urged, “there is no visible 
connection between the episodes of th 
case and this strange apparition which 
I saw in the garden last night.” 

“There was no visible connection | 
tween Sir Marcus’ body in a packing 
case in the hold of the Oritoga and th 
the house in Road 
retorted Gatton 


e 


garage ot College 
found one,” 


am glad you mentioned 


until we 
“Anyway, I \ 
the matter to me; | will take a note ot 


it, for it may prove to provide a lin] 
in the And 
a notebook and pencil 


now ’—taking out 


“for the history 


chain. 


of these cat things.” 

{ sighed rather wearily as I crossed 
the room to my bookcase and took dow! 
Maspero, the 


the volume of (Gaston 


same which I had been reading but had 
returned to its shelf as Gatton had been 
idmitted 


“We have it here in a nutshel,” ! 
said 

Gatton methodically noted the pa 
sage which I read to him. 

H*m he muttered, scanning 
notes, “very strange, very stra 
d ed ‘She had also her Ifs 
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of treacherous perversity, during 
which she played with her victim as 
with a mouse, before finishing him off 
with a blow of her claws.’ ” 

He raised his eyes and stared at me 
strangely. 

“She played with her victim as with 
a mouse,” he murmured, “before fin- 
ishing him off with a blow——” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MY VISITOR. 

F' /R long enough after Gatton’s de- 

parture I sat thinking over our 
conversation. Despite the lateness of the 
hour at which he had departed, he had 
had no thought of rest and was setting 
out in quest of further evidence to 
point to the author of Sir Marcus’ 
death. The room was laden with to- 
bacco smoke, for our conference had 
lasted more than two hours; but dusk 
was very fully established when pres- 
ently, as I sat there in the dark con- 
templating the horrible labyrinth into 
which my steps had drifted, Coates en- 
tered. 

“Ah, Coates,” I said; “light up.” 

He switched on the electric light and 
I saw layers of smoke, clouds drifting 
from the open window toward the 
newly opened door. 

“Shall you be going out again to- 
night, sir?” asked Coates, standing rig- 
idly to attention as was his custom when 
addressing me. 

“T think not, Coates,” I replied. “TI 
have done enough for one day, but I 
should be glad if you would ring up the 
New Avenue Theater and inquire if 
Miss Merlin will speak to me. It will 
be about time now for the performance 
to have finished.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Coates, and 
proceeded to make the call, while I sat 
listlessly smoking and listening to his 
voice. Presently he announced: 

“Miss Merlin did not appear to-night, 
sir; she is indisposed.” 


“T thought as much,” I muttered. “I 
could hardly have expected after such 
a day of horror and excitement that 
she would have been capable of appear- 
ing to-night. Ring up her flat, Coates,” 
I added. “I should like to speak to 
her, for I know she is in great trouble.” 

“Indeed, sir?’ Coates permitted him- 
self to remark, ‘Is it something to do 
with the discovery at the docks this 
morning, sir?” 

“Tt is, Coates,” I replied. 
utterly damnable business.” 

“Indeed, sir,’”’ said Coates again, and 
went to the telephone. 

Three minutes later I was talking to 
Isobel. 

“I find it utterly impossible to tell 
you what has happened,” she declared, 
“since I saw you last. I feel incapable 
of thinking, and, of course, it 
quite out of the question for me to go 
to the theater to-night. But it is not 
so bad as it might have been.” She 
hesitated, then added: “I was only able 
to give them very short notice unfor- 
tunately, but from a selfish point of 
view, as you know—I was le@ving the 
stage—very shortly.” 

“Yes,” I answered dully, “I 
But have you seen the police?” 

“T have seen Inspector Gatton,” she 
replied; “but as he told me that he 
was coming along to you, no doubt you 
know what took place.” 

“No,” I replied; “he did not men 
tion the visit, but you quite recognize 
the fact, Isobel, that he does not regard 
you as being in any way concerned in 
this ghastly affair.” 

“He was awfully kind,” she admitted ; 
‘in fact, I quite changed my opinion 
regarding the methods of the police 
authorities after my interview with In- 
spector Gatton; but although he was 
so extremely tactful with me, I really 
cannot forgive him his suspicions, which 
he was at scarcely any pains to dis 
guise, regarding Eric.” 


“at 48an 


was 


know. 
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“Regarding Eric!’ I exclaimed. 

“Oh,” continued Isobel, “he may have 
concealed his views from you, as he 
knows that you are—-a friend of Eric’s; 
but he was less careful about concealing 
them from me. To all intents and 
purposes Eric is under police sugveil- 





lance ! 

“But this is utterly incredible!” said 
I. ‘You don’t mean to tell me, Isobel, 
that Coverly has persisted in his silence 
respecting his movements last night? 
[f he has done so, in the circumstances, 
he has only himself to thank. Social 
position and everything else count for 
nothing when an inquiry concerning a 
murder is concerned. He knows that 
perfectly well.” 

{ think I spoke hotly, and certainly 
[ spoke with indignation, for I very 
strongly resented Coverly’s attitude in 
the case, which could only add to the 
difficulties and sorrows of Isobel’s posi- 
tion. 

Yet a moment afterward I regretted 
that I had done she asked 
pathetically : 


so, for 


“Are you going to quarrel with me, 
too: 

“What do you mean? Who has been 
quarreling with you?” 

“Eric quarreled with me fiercely at 
the solicitors’ to-day, and when I begged 
of him to be frank respecting his move 
ments last night, his attitude became” 
—she hesitated 
He did not seem to realize that I 
only thinking of him, nor did he seem 
the which I 
might have placed upon his silence. I 
have 


“almost unbearable 


was 


to realize construction 


mean, Jack, what can he possibly 
to conceal ?” 


Temporarily I felt myself toRave be- 


come tongue-tied. What could it be 
that Coverly was concealing? The idea 
of complicity in the crime I scouted; 


induced me to be- 


pre- 


evidenth 


nothing could have 


lieve it. Only one explanation 


sented itself to my mind, as 
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it had presented itself to Isonel’s—an- 
other woman. 

“You may depend,” I said, endeavor- 
ing to speak soothingly, “that he has 
some good and sufficient reason for this 
silence, and one which is not in any way 
discreditable. | Nevertheless, he 
have to reconsider his attitude in 
the near, future. Of course, there are 
times when almost every one of u 
would be hard put to it to establish an 
alibi if we were called upon to do so-- 
as regards witnesses of our movements 
I mean; but at least we can state 
roughly where we 
hour of the day, even if we have to 
trust to luck to find witnesses to prove 
the truth of our words. 


will 


were during any 


His attitude of 
silence, Isobel, is ridiculous.” 

“Have you seen the evening papers?” 
she asked pathetically. 

“Some of them,” I replied 

“They have got my name in already, 
she continued, “and my photograph ap 
pears in one. It is outrageous how they 
leap at an opportunity for scandal.” 

“Tt will all be cleared up,” I 
speaking with as much confidence as | 
had at my command. “You know and 
T know that Coverly is innocent, and 
I don’t believe that Gatton thinks him 
guilty.” 

A while longer we talked, and then 
T returned rather wearily to my chair 
in the room where the air was s 
laden with tobacco fumes. 

Without believing it to contain any 
very special significance, as I had sup 
posed, but merely attracted by the 
strangeness of the passage, I remem 
bered how Gatton had harped upon 
Maspero’s description of the attributes 


said, 


of Bast. “Sometimes she plays with 
her victim as with a mouse,” et cetera. 


“4 


The big book with its fine plates, several 
of them representing cats simila 
that which Gatton had left behind 
my more particular examinatiot 
and I rere: 


r 


lav open upon the table. 
I 


those passages app rtaining to the 
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acter of the cat goddess, which I had 
marked for Gatton’s information. 
Scarce noting what I read—for all the 
time I was turning over in my mind the 
manifold problems of the case—I sat 
there for an hour perhaps, in fact until 
I was interrupted by the entrance of 
Coates. 

“Shall you require me again to-night, 
sir?” he inquired. 

“No,” I replied; ‘you had better turn 
in now, as in all probability we shall 
be early afoot to-morrow, Coates. In- 
spector Gatton will probably be calling 
for me.” 

“Very good. Good night, sir,” said 
Coates; and, performing a smart about- 
turn, he walked out of the room. 

I went on reading, not in quest of any 
particular information, but in that idle 
mood when one reads anything inter- 
esting or otherwise. For a time I heard 
my conscientious man fastening doors 
and windows as was his nightly custom; 
then the door of his own room closed 
and I heard him no more. 

When I first became aware of the 
howling of distant dogs I know not; but 
it was with a great start, then, that I 
was aroused from my semireverie by 
the ringing of the doorbell. I realized 
that I had sat much longer than I had 
supposed. It was a quarter to one. 

Gatton was my first thought; there 
must be an unexpected development in 
the case calling in some way for my 
services. Coates was a sound sleeper, 
and evidently had not been awakened 
by the ringing of the bell; therefore, 
arrayed as I was in pajamas, slippers 
and bathrobe—for this, during the hot 
weather, was my indoor costume—I 
walked out along the little corridor, un- 
bolted the front door and opened it. 

A woman stood there. 

For a moment I thought foolishly 
that it was Isobel, and my heart gave 
a great leap. But the delusion was in- 


stantly dispelled when my visitor spoke. 
Her voice had a totally different tone 


from that of Isobel; it was a low, al- 
most caressing voice, with a vaguely 
husky note in it, fascinating in a way, 
yet, although | found myself unable to 
account for the fact, vaguely uncanny 
—queer. 

“Please excuse me,” she said. “You 
will naturally wonder what has brought 
a visitor to your door at this hour of 
the night, and indeed my explanation is 
a strange one.” 

She glanced apprehensively over her 
shoulder as she spoke, out into the dark- 
ness of the roadway. I observed that 
she was apparently in evening dress and 
wore a very handsome cloak, having a 
thick silk scarf so draped about her 
head and shoulders that her face was 
quite concealed. 

Instinct is a curious thing, and that 
which it prompted me to do at the mo- 
ment when I found myself confronting 
this strange woman was promptly to 
awaken Coates! Honestly I was afraid 
of her and wished for nothing better 
than to have the closed door between 
us. This was all the more unaccount- 
able as she had the appearance and man- 
ners of a cultured woman, presenting 
indeed a figure of great elegance as 
she stood there with her tall, slender 
form outlined by the moonlight which 
slanted down through the trees to form 
a scimitar of light upon the path behind 
her. Of course I could never have 
acted upon this singular instinct, but 
the decision was taken out of my hands; 
for suddenly my visitor uttered a low 
cry of fear, swayed dizzily and seemed 
about to fall. 

Perforce I stepped forward to sup- 
port her, and before I knew what had 
happened she had tottered into the 
passage, resting heavily upon my shoul- 
der. 

“Close the door!” she said in that 
low husky voice. “Quick! Quick! I 
have seen them again!” 

An unpleasant chill communicated it- 
self to me. 
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“The eyes!” she whispered. “Two 
great eyes have followed me! That was 
why I knocked at your door. | was 
afraid.” 

It was enough, the mention of two 
eyes. Leaving my visitor tem- 
porarily to take care of herself, I sprang 
to the door and closed it hurriedly. As 
I turned, in the light from the partly 
open study door, I saw the woman 
walking slowly ahead of me. I over- 
took her, holding the door open for her 
to pass in. 


great 


while,” I said. 


seriously 


“Please sit down a 
“You have evidently been 
alarmed.” 

Still there was no sign from Coates, 
whose voice would have been welcome 
music to my ears, for I could not rec- 
oncile myself to this woman’s presence, 
strive how I might, nor could I under- 
stand how she had come to be wander 
ing alone in such a place at that hour. 
One bond of sympathy there was be- 
tween us. I could forgive any one 
fearing those awful eyes, for I had 
feared them myself; and since I could 
no longer doubt that some strange ap- 
parition was haunting the vicinity. 

“Believe me, I quite understand,” | 
said, turning to my visitor. 
extraordinary, but I believe 
some unusually large cat frequenting 
the neighborhood at present.” 

I stood by the side table and was on 
the point of pouring out a glass of 
water when the raised her 
white-gloved hand in a gesture of re- 
fusal. 

‘Thank you,” she said, “thank you, 
but I am quite recovered, and indeed 


“Tt is most 
there is 


woman 


if the cause of my alarm is no more 


than a cat, as you say, I will proceed.” 


She laughed, and her. laughter was 
low-pitched but 

light of the shaded table lamp I 
see the gleam of white teeth through 
veil, 
she swathed 


Yet 


very musical. In the 


‘ould 
her but I could not imagine why 
herself in that 


Tr Ty! or 
apping 


manner. 


she 


in spite of this enw 





could not disguise the fact that she pos- 
sessed remarkably large and beautiful 
eyes. She seemed now to have recoy- 
ered her composure, but I noted that 
she made no attempt to remove her veil. 

“Are you quite sure that you will not 
be nervous on your way?” I asked 

“Oh, no. I am staying with some 
friends quite near,” she explained, de- 
tecting my curiosity; “and I was indis- 
creet enough to wander out at 
hour to mail a letter.” 

Posstbly this explanation might have 
satisfied me; it that 
IT should have thought little more about 
the incident at that time when TI lived 
in a constant turmoil of episodes even 
stranger, but by one of those accidents 
which sometimes seem to be directed by 
the hand of an impish fate I was to 
learn who or what my visitor was 
When I say I was to learn what she 
was, perhaps [ err; more correctly I 
was to learn what she was not, namely 
an ordinary human being. 

It was as she rose to depart that the 
hand of fate intervened. I had only 
one lamp burning in the room, a table 
lamp; and at this moment, preceded 
by a sudden accession of light due to 
some flaw of the generating plant, the 
expired, plunging the room 
into darkness. I stood up with a 
startled cry. I do not deny that I felt 
ill at ease in the gloom with my strange 
visitor ; but Look 
ing across the darkened room to the 

upon which she seated, I 
a pair of blazing eyes regarding 


- 
this 


is even possible 


filament 


worse was to come 
chair was 
saw 
me fixedly! 

Something in their horrid, luminous 
watchfulness told me that my slightest 
movement was perceptible to my un- 
cannv visitor, of whom I could see noth 


ing but those two fiery eyes 

What I did or what occurred withit 
the next few seconds I am not pr 
pared to state in detail. I know I ut 


tered a 


back 


hoarse cry and threw myse 


from those dreadful eve 














seemed to be advancing upon me. The 
cry awakened Coates. I heard the pad 
of his bare feet upon the floor as he 
leaped out of bed, and an instant later 
his door was opened and he came blun- 
dering out into the darkened passage. 

“Hello, sir!” he cried in a half-dazed 
voice. 

“Here, Coates!” I replied, and my 
tones were far from normal. 

Falling over a chair on his way, 
Coates came running into the study. 
An impression I had of a flying shape, 
and the dimly seen square of the open 
window—for that side of the cottage 
lay-in shadow—seemed momentarily to 
become blackened. 

“Bring a light, Coates,” I cried. ‘The 
lamp has gone out.” 

“Matches on the 
Coates. 

Instantly I remembered that this was 
the case, that they lay in fact near to 
my hand. I struck one, and in its flick 
ering light looked about the room. My 
visitor had gone—palpably through the 
window, for certainly the front door 
had not been opened. 

“She has gone, Coates!’ I exclaimed. 

And on this occasion it was Coates 
who repeated in an amazed voice: 

“She?” 

But even as he spoke, my attention 
had become diverted. 

I was staring at that portion of the 
table upon which Maspero’s book lay. 
Beside it had stood the little 
statuette—but the statuette was there no 
longer! 


table, sir.” said 


Subastis 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE VELVET CURTAIN 
Tis gets me well out of my depth, 
Mr. Addison,” said Inspector Gat- 


ton, 

We were standing in the 
a point near to my open study window. 
A small flower bed intervened between 
the path and the high privet hedge. It 


garden at 
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lay much in shade, and Coates had set 
tobacco plants there. But the soil was 
softer here than elsewhere. 

Clearly marked upon it were the im- 
prints of little high-heeled shoes. 

“It seems to take us back to the days 
of ‘Spring-heeled Jack,” my _ friend 
contined, “which was before my time! 
I don’t think that mystery was ever 
cleared up?” 

“No,” I replied, meeting his question 
ing glance; “it never was, satisfactorily. 
Therefore the analogy is an unfortunate 
one. Dut, as you say, it certainly looks 
as though my visitor had sprung across 
a six-foot hedge!” 

“It’s absolutely mad,” said Gatton 
gloomily. “Far from helping us, it 
only plunges us deeper in the mire.” 

We returned to the study. 

“You have seen the daily papers?” 
asked the inspector. 

I nodded. 

“Practically all of them. They give 
a hateful prominence to the name of 
Miss Merlin.” 

“And to that of the new baronet— 
Sir Eric,” said Gatton significantly. 

[ stared at him straightly. 

“Do you seriously believe,” said I, 
that Eric Coverly had anything what 
ever to do with the death of his cousin?” 

Gatton stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“Well,” he answered, “ignoring 
everything else for the moment, who 
else benefits by Sir Marcus Coverly’s 
death ?” 

It was a poser—a question which I 
had dreaded because I had known it to 
be unanswerable. 

“He inherits the title,” continued Gat 
ton, “and on the death of Lady PBurn- 
ham Coverly, he inherits Friars’ Park. 
There is some clause or entail, or legen] 
hodgepodge whereby the estate 
revenue remain hers during her lifc 
time.” 

“But 1 understand the estate is mort- 
gaged?” 

“That J have to confirm, Mr. Addi- 


«e 


and 
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son,” replied Gatton. “Sir Eric’s solici- 
tor has no information on the point, and 
that of Sir Marcus’ business 
is inexact. but 
only the title is concerned, many a man 
has lost his life for Then you 
have to consider—Miss Merlin.” 


man of 
even supposing that 


less. 


“In what way?” I demanded. 

“In relation to the attitude of Sir 
Marcus. Jealousy makes and 
women do strange and desperate things. 
‘he character of Eric Coverly, the new 
baronet, is a very odd one.” 

“He is headstrong and in some re- 
spects weak,” I admitted. “But other- 
wise he is an ordinary English gentle 
man, with the old 
name and a university to back him up. 
[ tell you, Gatton, it’s nonsense. His 
army career alone shows him to be a 
sound man.” 

“Yes,” murmured 
awarded a decoration for distinguished 


men 


traditions of an 


Gatton; “he was 
service in Egypt.” 

That seemingly simple remark struck 
me with all the force of a physical blow. 
Gatton began quietly to load his pipe, 
without even glancing in my direction; 
but the covert significance of his words 
was all too apparent. 

“Gatton,” I said, 
you driving at?” 

He slightly shrugged his shoulder 

“\Vhat you may term the hocus-pocus 
side of the case,” he replied, “turns on 
it?) «=Very 
we know about, 
has 


“what the devil are 


matters Egyptian, doesn’t it? 
Who else, tha 
1S associated, or 
ciated with Egypt?” 

“But—the woman?” 

“Ah!” said Gatton. “Now you are 


getting down to the depths. But assum- 


well. 


ever been asso- 


ing that the extraordinary character 


istics of this visitor of yours can be 
explained in some way, by deliberate 
trickery, for example, might she not be 
a woman whom Eric Coverly met in 
Egypt?” 

I stared silently a while, and then 


suggested : 
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“Tn short, a rival of Miss Merlin’s ?” 
“Precisely. The trick with the pho- 
tograph was just of the kind one would 
expect from a madly jealous woman. 


l.verything planned with supreme cun 





g 
ning, but the scene at which the hated 
rival enters the scheme badly ove 
rar 1€ Ns 

\nd you believe Coverly’s silence 
to be due to the fact that he is ld- 
ine some one?” 

‘Well, that or shielding himself 


A man sus 
hesitate t 


What else can it mean? 

pected of murder doesn’t 
establish an alibi unless he is in a des 
The exact posi 
tion of your strange-eyed acquaintance 





perately tight corner. 


in the case is not apparent to me at the 
moment, I'll admit, but I seem to have 
that there i 


of human beings with luminous 


heard have been rare 


“Quite right, inspector,” I agreed. “I 
hope very shortly to have some further 


particulars for 


you bearing upon this 
point.” 

‘As to her extraordinary activity and 
agility,” Gatton continued, we must re 
member that a privet hedge is not like 


a stone wll. 


actually cleared the whole six feet, and 


I mean she may not have 


after all, this is the age of the athletic 
athletes who 


some extraordinary feat 


cirl, There are women 
can perform 
of high jumping. Of course, there are 
number of witnesses to be dis 
examined, but I 
now exactly what to expect. It’s an 
though not entirely n 


still i 


COV ered and 


‘The whole thing has been manag 


telephone—a | 


by meat yr the 


of the modern criminal. br 
what happened was this: The k 
tlouse—selected because of its | 
po 1) uit ») because it wa 
sible—was leased by our n ng 
ssin without any pe rsonal 
view taking place. We have to 
in the first instance for some one 











possessing considerable financial re- 
sources. It was by the effective sub- 
stitution of a year’s rent—in cash— 
for the more usual references, that our 
man—or woman—whom I will call ‘A’ 
secured possession of the keys and right 
of entry to the premises. A _ limited 
amount of furniture was obtained in 
the same manner. We haven’t found 
the firm who supplied it, but I don’t 
doubt that the business was done over 
the telephone, cash being paid as_be- 
fore. Duplicate keys must have been 
made for some of the ‘doors, I think 
—a simple matter. We shall find that 
the furnishing people as well as the 
caterer, who later on supplied the sup- 
per were admitted to the Red House 
by a district messenger, or else had the 
keys posted to them for the purpose. 

“The whole business was built up 
around a central idea, simple in itself 
—that of inveigling Sir Marcus into the 
prepared supper room. His attendance 
at the New Avenue Theater last night 
was doubtless assured, although we may 
never prove it, by another of these 
mysterious telephone messages, prob- 
ably purporting to come from Miss 
Merlin. The cold-blooded thorough- 
ness with which ‘A’ arranged for a 
crate to be delivered at the garage and 
for the body of the murdered man to 
be taken to the docks and shipped to 
the West Indies, illuminates the char- 
acter of the person we have to seek. 

“Discovery, sooner or later, was in- 
evitable, of course. It came sooner be- 
cause of the accident at the docks. Had 
it come later I don’t doubt that ‘A’ 
would have dismantled the Red House 
again so that the investigation would 
have been severely handicapped. As 
it is, the only dismantling done was the 
most important of all.” 


“You mean?” I said with keen in- 


terest. 

“The death machine,” answered Gat- 
ton, “the cunning device around which 
all these trappings were erected. 

6D ps 
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don’t have to wait for the coroner’s 
inquest nor the pathologist’s report to 
know that Sir Marcus was asphyxi- 
ated.” 

“In that room where supper was laid 
for two?” I muttered. 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“No,” I said: “and I don’t.” 

“T have allowed nothing to be 
touched,” continued Gatton, “and I am 
going around there now to make a final 
attempt to unravel the mystery of how 
Sir Marcus met his death.” 

“There is one detail,” said I, “which 
it seems impossible to fit into its proper 
place in the scheme. The figure of 
Bast painted upon the crate—you have 
that at Scotland Yard—and the little 
image of the goddess which was stolen 
from my table last night.” 

Gatton stood up, uttering a sigh. 

“T have always found, Mr. Addison,” 
he replied, “that it is these outstanding 
features of a case, these pieces which 
don’t seem to fit, that are the most vali 
able clews. It’s the apparently sim) 
cases in which there is no outstanding 
point that are the most baffling.” 

[ laughed shortly. 

“One could not very well complain of 
the lack of such features in the Orvitoga 
mystery,’ I said. “As a confrére of 
mine remarked when the body of Sir 
Marcus was discovered in the crate, 
the whole thing is as mad as ‘Alice in 
Wonderland!’ ” 

Gatton presently departed for the 
Red House and I accompanied him, for 
I was intensely curious to learn by what 
means the murder of Sir Marcus had 
been accomplished. As I proposed later 
in the morning to call on Isobel, Coate 
drove Gatton and myself as far as the 
Red House and I instructed the man to 


for me. 





wait 


\lthough the morning was_ still 


young, the prominence given by tl 
press to this sensational crime had 
sulted in the presence of a considerable 
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group of pilgrims, who even thus early 
had arrived to look upon the scene of 
the mysterious tragedy. London is a 
city of onlookers. The most trivial 
street accident never lacks its interested 
audience, and a house in which a mur- 
der is reputed to have taken place be- 
comes a center upon which the idly 
curious focus from the four points of 
the compass. 

Our arrival created a subdued ex- 
citement among the nondescript group 
gathered upon the pavement. Despite 
the efforts of a constable on duty, men, 
women and children persistently gath- 
ercd before the gates of the drive peer- 
ing up at the empty house as if they 
anticipated seeing the face of the mur- 
derer or an apparition of the victim 
appear behind one of the windows. A 
considerable group, too, was gathered 
before the garage, but as Gatton and 
I descended and began to walk up the 
drive there was a general movement in 
our direction. 

“T wonder,” said I, “if ‘A,’ the wanted 
man, is among the crowd? One reads 
that murderers are irresisibly drawn 
back to the scene of their crimes.” 

“He may be,” replied Gatton; “any- 
way, there are two detectives there for 
certain, so that ‘A’ will do well to be 
upon his guard.” 

A few moments later I found myself 
again in the lounge hall of the Red 
House ; and the place now seemed to me 
to have taken on an air of oppressive 
mystery. In the deserted silence of 
the house I detected something sinister. 
Of course, no doubt this was merely an 
effect created upon my mind by the 
ghastly associations of the place; but 
I know that whereas on the previous 
day surprise and curiosity had been the 
most characteristic emotions aroused by 
our there, this morning 





discoveries 


something darker seemed to have taken 
their place; and I found myself lis- 
tening for a sound that never came, and 
wondering vaguely and vainly what se- 
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cret was hidden in this desolate man- 
sion. 

By Gatton’s orders the room in which 
that gruesome supper was laid had been 
left undisturbed, and once more we 
stood surveying the spotless napery and 
sparkling silver. I listened to the tick- 
ing of the clock upon the mantelpiece, 
and stared dully at the wine resting in 
the ice pail, which now contained noth- 
ing but dirty water. A big dish of 
fruit stood upon the table—peaches and 
apricots and nectarines; and several 
large wasps had entered through one 
of the windows which some one had 
opened, and were buzzing sleepily 
around the dish. Lastly—there beside 
the clock stood Isobel’s photograph. 

For any evidence of a struggle I 
looked in vain, but the nature of my 
companion’s investigation was more ob- 
scure. Again the whole of his atten- 
tion seemed to be directed upon the 
wall, the window ledges and the door 
frame. 

“Ah!’ I said suddenly. “I know 
what you are looking for! Some con- 
nection between this room and _ the 
garage?” 

Gatton, who was kneeling, examining 
a lower panel of the door, looked up 
with a grim smile. 

“Perhaps I am,” he replied. 

By the tone of his voice I knew that 
whatever he had sought he had failed 
once more to find. Presently, desisting 
from this quest of his, he stood and 
stared curiously for some time at a 
immediately behind one of the 


recess 

high-backed chairs drawn up to th 
supper table. We had already ex 
plored this recess and had found it to 
be vacant. Gatton advanced toward it 


and drew aside the curtain which was 
draped in the opening. 

It was a recess about fou 
by three deep, and it contained noth- 
: ' of furniture or orna- 


feet wide 


ing in the nature 
ment. 
‘Does anything strike you as curious 
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about this arrangement?” said my com- 
panion. 

I looked for a long time but failed 
to detect anything of a notable nature. 

“Nothing,” I said, “except that it 
seems a peculiar idea to drape a curtain 
before a recess in that way.” 

“And such a curtain!” said Gatton, 
fingering the texture. 

I in turn touched the material with 
my fingers and found it to be an ex- 
tremely heavy velvet. Looking upward 
I noticed that it was attached to a rod 
set so high in the wall on either side 
that the top of the drapery actually 
touched the ceiling. 

“Well?” said Gatton, looking at me 


oddly. ‘In addition ‘to the texture of 
the curtain do you notice anything 
else?” 

6oNT 


No,” I confessed. 

“Well,” he continued, “you may re- 
member that yesterday, when I ex- 
amined this place, I had to drape the 
curtain over a chair, which I moved 
here for the purpose, in order to see 
the recess.” 

“So you did,” I said; “I remember.” 

“Well, doesn’t it strike you as odd? 
[f you'll notice the way it is fastened 
above, you will see that it is not upon 
rings; in other words, it is not intended 
to be opened. You see that it is in one 
piece, so that anybody having occasion 
to enter the recess would have to lift 
it aside and let it fall to behind him.” 

I studied the arrangment of the drap- 
ings more closely and saw that his 
statement was correct; also I saw some- 
thing else. 

“This room has been lighted by gas 
at some time!” I cried. “Here, up un- 
der the picture rail, is a plug.” 

“Most houses are provided both with 
gas and electric light about here.” re- 
plied Gatton abstractedly. 

But even before he had 
speaking J saw his expression change, 


¢ 
fo 


finished 


and in a moment he had dragged a chair 
into the recess. 
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“Hold the curtain back,” he directed 
sharply. 

Standing on the chair, he began to 
examine the litile brass plug to which 
[ had drawn his attention. For some 
time I watched him in silence, and then 
I inquired. 

“What do 
found ?” 

He glanced down over his shoulder. 

“T think I have found a clew!” he re- 
plied. 


you think you have 


CHAPTER X. 


HANGING EVIDENCE. 


[SOBEL came into the room and ap- 
proached the chair from which ! 
had arisen. In her plain morning frock, 
with the sun bringing out those won- 
derful russet tints in her hair, but hav 
ing that frightened look still in her 
eyes, she had never seemed more beau 
tiful. Yet I saw, as I 
her, that she was laboring under the 
influence of dangerous nervous excite 
ment. 
“You 


said, when we 


rose to greet 


worried about Eric?” J] 
had exchanged those 
rather formal greetings in which | 
think we took mutual shelter. Certainly 
I did, and later I was to know that Iso 
bel did so, too. 

“Every day seems to make the ca 
grow blacker against him,” she replied, 
sinking down upon the settee beside me. 

And indeed the shadow which had 
fallen upon all of us seemed at that 
moment almost palpable; a thing to be 
felt like the darkness of Egypt and 
not to be dispelled even by the bright 
ness of the morning. 

“When did you last see Coverly 

Isobel raised her head wearily. 

“Last night, and he seemed to think 


following him—a 


are 





that some one was 
detective.” 

[I noticed that Isobel spoke of [Eri 
Coverly with a certain manner of re- 


straint for which I could not account. 
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Yet perhaps it was only natural that 
she should do so, but at the time I was 
foolishly blind to the opposing emotions 
which fought and conflicted within her. 

“He still refused to explain his move- 
ments on the night of the murder?” I 
asked. 

“Yes; he persisted in his extraordi- 
nary silence,” said Isobel. The look of 
trouble in her eyes grew more acute. 
“What I cannot understand is a sort 
of attitude of resentment which he has 
lately adopted.” 

“Of resentment? 

“Toward me.” 

“But ‘a 

“Oh, it’s quite incomprehensible, 
Jack, and it is making me horribly un- 
happy. He complained bitterly, too, 
about this police surveillance to which 
he is subjected. He realizes that the 
coroner is almost certain to put a wrong 
construction on his silence, but instead 
of being frank about it he adopts, even 
when alone with me, this incompre- 
hensible attitude of resentment. In 
fact, his behavior almost suggests that 
I am responsible for his present mis- 
fortunes.” 

“He must be mad,” I said; and I ex- 
pect I spoke bitterly, for Isobel low- 
ered her eyes and her face flushed with 
embarrassment. 

“Don’t think that I condemn him,” 
I added hastily, “but really, in justice 
to you, if not in order to clear his own 
good name, he should speak out at once. 
Are you expecting to see him to-day ?” 

Isobel nodded. 

“T am expecting him at almost any 
moment,” she replied; then, glancing 
aside at a number of daily papers which 
lay littered upon the floor beside the 
settee, she added: “Of course, you have 
seen what the papers have to say about 
it?” 

I nodded. 

“What can you expect?” said I, “It 
is one of those cases in which practi- 
cally all the evidence, although it is of 





Toward whom?” 
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a purely circumstantial nature, points 
to an innocent man as the culprit. | 
feel very keenly annoyed with Eric 
Coverly, for not only is he involving 
both of you in a most unsavory case, 
but he is also hindering the work of 
justice. In fact, by his inexplicable 
silence he is, although no doubt uncon- 
sciously, affording the murderer time 
to elude the law.” 

Even as I spoke the words I heard 
a cab draw up in the street below, and, 
glancing out of the window, I saw 
Coverly alight from the cab, pay the 
man, and enter the doorway. His 
bearing was oddly furtive—that, as I 
thought with a sudden pang, of a fugi- 
tive. A few moments later he came 
into the room, and his expression when 
he found me there was one of marked 
hostility. 

Eric Coverly bore no resemblance 
whatever to the deceased baronet from 
whom he inherited the title, belonging 
as he did to quite another branch of the 
family. Whereas, Sir Marcus had been 
of a dark and sallow type, Eric Coverly 
was one of those fair, fresh-colored, 
open-air English types, handsome in an 
undistinguished way, and as a rule of 
a light and careless disposition. There 
had never been any very close sympathy 
between us, for the studies to which 
I devoted so much time were by him 
regarded as frankly laughable absurd- 
ities. Although well enough informed, 
he was typical of his class, and no one 
could justly have catalogued him as an 
intellectual. 

“Good morning, Addison,” he said, 
having greeted Isobel in a perfunctory 
fashion, which I assumed to be ac- 
counted for by my unwelcome presence. 
“The men of your Fleet Street tribe 
have conspired to hang me, I see.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Coverly,” I 
said brusquely; “this misapprehension 
is bound to arise if you decline to give 
any account of your movements.” 

“But it is an outrage!” cried Coverly 














hotly. “What do J know about Marcus’ 
death?” 

“IT am perfectly convinced that you 
know nothing whatever ; but then I have 
known you for many years. The ‘Fleet 
Street tribe,’ to whom you refer, merely 
regard you as a unit of our rather large 
population. In a case of this kind, 
Coverly, all men are equal.” 

While I had been delivering myself 
of this somewhat priggish speech—de- 
signed, I may add in self-defense, to 
spur Coverly to a rejoinder which 
iight throw some light upon the mys- 
tery—he had regarded me with an ex 
pression of ever-increasing dislike. | 
noted that there were shadows under 
his eyes, and that he was in a highly 
nervous and excited condition. He had 
slept but little, I judged, during the 
last forty-eight hours, and had possibly 
recourse to stimulants to enable 
him to face the new trials which arose 
with every day. 

“I don’t feel called upon,” he said 
angrily, “to give an account of my 
movements to every policeman who 
cares to inquire. I know nothing what- 
ever about the matter. I have said sa, 
and J am not accustomed to have my 
word doubted.” : 

“My dear Coverly,” said I, “you must 
be perfectly well aware that sooner or 
later you will have to felinquish this 
Will you allow no one 
to advise you? You will have to an- 
swer the coroner, and if you persist in 
this extraordinary refusal to give a 
simple answer to a simple question, 
surely you realize that the matter will 
be transferred to a higher tribunal ?”’ 

“IT told you that they had hanged me 
in Fleet Street, already, Isobel!” cried 
Coverly, with a unmirthfil 
laughter. But—and no man could have 
rued the thing favorably to Co 
verly—to my anger 


had 


heroic pose. 


burst of 
const 
amazement 


! [ll speak 


and 
he added: “Let them do it 
* 


it I choose, but not otherwise 


Tl at 


I was annoyed with the voung 
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fool already, my remarks to him, which 
had transgressed every code ef good 
taste, must sufficiently have shown. Lut 
I had hoped to provoke him to a declu- 
ration which would clear his name from 
the shadow which was settling darkl; 
upon it, and which would raise tl 
shadow from the girl who stood beside 
him, watching me with a sort of re 
proachful look in her dark eyes. 

Now I recognized that I could re- 
main no longer and keep the peace, 
therefore conjuring up a smile, 
though it must have been a dreary orie 
I said: 

“Perhaps it is time that I went abou 
my own business, and ceased to inter- 
fere with the affairs of other peopl 
Good-by, Isobel. Anything I can d 
you know you may command. (Good 
by, Coverly. I am deeply sorry about 
this business.” 

He barely touched my extended har 
but instantly turned and walked to the 
bay window. Descending to the stre 
I had immediate 
Coverly’s statement that his movements 
were watched. 

In the porch 


confirmation 


below a man_ stood 


talking to the hall porter. As [ ap 
peared he immediately averted his face 
and began to light a cigarette. Neve: 


theless I had had time to recognize h' 
as the man who had brought Gatton 
news of Marie’s detention. 

It was in a truly perturbed frame 
of mind that I proceeded on my vy 
to the Planet offices. I would have 
rificed much to have been 
means to comfort Isobel. A 
anger toward the man who thus deli! 
erately had brought doubt and unhappi 
ness upon her had taken up permane: 
quarters in my mind. I counted Co 


afforded 


fur1ous 


ly’s declination to clear himself litt] 
better than the attitude of a cad. 

I read through a pile of cuttings beat 

upon the case, and found the un- 





mistakable trend of opinion to be ci- 
rected toward Eric Coverly as the cul- 
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prit. The use made of Isobel’s name 
enraged me to boiling point, and I pres- 
exitly took up the entire bundle of cut- 
tings and crammed them into a waste 
paper basket. I was engaged in stamp- 
ing them down with my foot when I 
was called to the telephone. 

Inspector Gatton was speaking from 
Scotland Yard; his voice was grave. 

“Can you possibly come at once?” he 
asked. “There is-a new development, 
a most unpleasant one.” 

He would say no more over the tele- 
phone. Therefore I hurried out to 
where Coates was waiting, and in ten 
minutes found myself in one of those 
bare, comfortless apartments which 
characterize the headquarters of the 
Metropolitan police force. 

With his hat off, Gatton looked more 
like a seaman than ever, for he had 
short, crisply, curly hair, and that kind 
of bulldog line of cranium which one 
associates with members of the service. 
Upon a chair set in a recess formed by 
one of the lofty windows a leather grip 
rested. It was wet and stained, and 
had palpably been recovered but re- 
cently from water. Seeing my glance 
straying toward this object at the mo- 
ment of my entrance, the inspector 
nodded. 

“Yes,” said he; “it has just come in.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well,” replied Gatton, sitting upon 
a corner of the table and folding his 
arms, “it is a piece of evidence suffi- 
cient to hang the most innocent man 
breathing.” 

He eyed me in a significant manner, 
and I felt my heart beginning to beat 
more rapidly. 

“May I know the particulars ?” 

“Certainly. I asked you to come for 
the purpose of telling you. Sir Eric 
Coverly’s refusal to answer the ques- 
tions put to him had necessitated his 
being watched, as you know. I mean 
to say, it’s sheerly automatic; the com- 
missioner himself couldn’t make an ex- 
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ception. Well; last night he left his 
chambers and started for Miss Merlin’s 
flat. He came out of a back door and 
went along a narrow passage, instead 
of going out at the front. He evidently 
thought he had got away unobserved. 
He was carrying—that.” 

“Good heavens!” I said. “The 
young fool seems determined to put 
a rope around his own neck.” 

“As a matter of fact,” continued Gat- 
ton, “he was not unobserved. He was 
followed right across St. James’ Park. 
By the lake he lingered for some time, 
and the man tracking him kept care- 
fully out of sight, of course. There 
was nobody else about at the moment, 
and presently, thinking himself safe, 
Sir Coverly dropped his bag in the 
water! Immediately he began walking 
rapidly again, and he was followed right 
to Miss Merlin’s door. But the spot 
where he had dropped the bag had been 
marked, of course, and when I came 
in here to-day it had been fished up, 
and placed there for my inspection.” 

With growing misgivings I asked: 

“What does it contain?” 

Inspector Gatton walked across to 
the chair and threw the bag open. First 
he took out several lumps of wet coal. 

“To weight it, of course,” he said. 

Then one by one he withdrew from 
the clammy interior a series of ragged 
garments, the garments of a tramp. A 
pair of heavy boots there were, a pair 
of patched trousers and an old shabby 
coat, a greasy cap, and finally a thread- 
bare red muffler! 

Gatton looked hard at me. 

“He will have to break his obstinate 
silence now,” he said. “Failing our dis- 
covery of new clews pointing in an- 
other direction this is hanging evi- 
dence!” 

“It is maddening!” I cried. “Can 
nothing be done, Gatton? Is there no 
possible line of inquiry hitherto neg- 
lected which might lead to the discovery 
of the truth? For whatever your own 














ideas may be, personally I am certain 
that Coverly is innocent.”’ 

Gatton replaced the sodden garments 
one by one in the bag, frowning as he 
did so. 

“Tt occurred to me this morning,”’ he 
replied, “that there is one inquiry which 
in justice to the suspected man, and in 
order to round off the investigation, 
should be instituted. I’m afraid Co- 
verly will have a bad time in the coro- 
ner’s court, but it is even possible that 
something might be done .before the 
inquest. Now”—he looked at me quiz- 
zically—“knowing your keen personal 
interest in the case I am going to make 
a suggestion,” he went on. “It is prob- 
ably going outside the intentions of the 
chief, in regard to your share of the 
inquiry, but I'll risk that. I stipulate, 
however, that anything you learn is to 
be communicated direct to me, not to 
the Planet. Is this arrangement con- 
sistent with your journalistic 
science ?”” 

“Quite,” I said eagerly. “My con- 
tributions to the Planet are always sub- 
ject, of course, to your censorship. 
What is it that you propose I should 
do?” 

“This,” said Gatton tersely. “I 
should like to know under what cir- 
cumstances Mr. Roger Coverly died.” 

“Roger Coverly?” I echoed. 

“The son of Sir Burnham Coverly,” 


con- 
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continued Gatton, “and therefore the 
direct heir to the title. He died some- 
where abroad about five or six yea 

ago, and, as a result, the late Sir Marctis 
inherited the baronetcy on the death 9! 
his uncle, Sir Burnham. You will re- 
member that the man, Morris, spoke of 
the ill-feeling existing between 
Burnham Coverly and Sir Marcus, be- 
cause of the premature death’ of her 
own son, of course.” 

“T follow you,” I said eagerly. “You 
suggest that I should go down to Friar’s 
Park and interview Lady Burnham 
Covery?” 

“Exactly,” replied Gatton. “It’s very 
irregular, of course, but I know you 
well enough to take a chance of a 
calling down. I may send a criminal 
investigation departinent man down a: 
well. I’ve too much to do in town to 
think of going myself ; but I will advise 
you of any such step.” 

The motive underlying Inspector 
Gatton’s suggestion was perfectly e 
dent to me, and I experienced a feeling 
of gratitude for the humanity which 
directed it. I held out my hand. 

“Thanks, Gatton,” I said. “You can 
leave the matter in my care with every 


Lady 


confidence. I will start for [riar’ 
Park to-day.” 
“Good,” replied Gatton. “Let 


give you a hint. Take a good pistol 


with you!” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, cut on 


Tuesday, March 30th. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you will not have to wait long for the con- 
tinuation of this thrilling serial. 
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ONVICTED of second-degree forgery, Hugh S. Doyle, formerly a clerk 
in the court of special sessions, New York, was sentenced recently to se: 


from five years to nine years and six months in Sing Sing prison 
found guilty of passing fraudulent chec! 
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o that pickpockets who remunerated him were enabled to escape 
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of the court 


court proceeding 


against them. 


year 
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seventeen 
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O lights could be seen in the 
big house on the hill, From 
a little distance the great sum- 
mer place of R. H. Sheldon 
merged with the background of trees 
till its outline was lost completely to 
any one who might be searching for 
some determining mark to guide them 
to it from the narrow winding shore 
road below. 

Robert Sheldon, the big wool man, 
had chosen well when he built his out- 
of-town home at Green Acre Hills, and 
declared therewith that he would have 
absolute peace when it was his play time 
or when he desired rest from the whirl 
and roar of the city. In two miles there 
was no other house, and yet from the 
broad, shady piazzas there was a pano- 
rama which included the little huddled 
cluster of white houses at Green Acre 
tlills post office, the long easy slope 
of the hills themselves, and, beyond the 
yonow bordering line of the irregular 
> below, the blue expanse of the 





shore 
ocean. 
few uninvited guests ever came to 
Green Acre Hills. The place was ex- 
clusive. A multitude of “No Trespass- 
ing’ signs warned the public that as 
much as it might admire the beauties 
of nature or the architecture of quaint 
and rambling design it would be as well 
if they did not get caught meandering 
aimlessly, or otherwise, about the pri- 
vate preserves of R. H. Sheldon. 
ven the beach, the tiny indentation 
sandy shore, and the 
ing high-flung and jagged sea-sculptured 
walls of rock were placarded at inter- 
vals, to the effect that it was 


with its border- 


“private 


land,” and no larking picnic parties 
might lunch thereon or abouts because 
of the propensity of previous excur- 
sionists to decorate the surrounding 
scenery with old news and wrapping 
papers and banana peels and orange 
peels and bread crusts and the like. 

Frequently the gray-haired and 
stately Mr. Sheldon had escorted de- 
fiant and muttering young ladies and 
gentlemen to the roadway personally, 
explaining with stately determination 
that there could be no exceptions to the 
rule. 

To-night, however, came a shifty gen- 
tleman who scorned both signs and the 
high fence which surrounded the estate 
of R. H. Sheldon. 

A light drizzle was being whipped in 
from seaward; it was cold and pene- 
trating. Except for the swish and lap 
of the waters in the cove and the beat 
of the surf against the cliffs beyond 
there was no sound. The fine mist that 
was in the air effectually muffled what- 
ever slight rustle that otherwise might 
have come from the trees bordering 
the long driveway which trailed off 
across the slope toward the great man- 
sion above. 


It was a night particularly adapted 
to the task which Johnny Dobbs had in 
mind. The fact of it was that Mr. 


Dobbs more than had the job in mind; 
he had planned carefully the robbery 
of the big gray house on Green Act 
Hills to the minutest detail, which w: 
characteristic of Johnny. 

For many weeks this gentleman of 
the night had studied and observed; in 


fact, he had surveyed his prospect at 

















first hand and second hand and third 
hand. He had timed the goings and 
comings of the master, the mistress, the 
children, the servants, till he knew them 
by heart, even up to and including the 
usual hour of their retiring. 

3y night, from shadowy nooks and 
corners, and, by day, from the sea and 
neighboring headlands, with the aid of 
powerful field glasses; from society 
columns and from a book of architec- 
tural record he had carried on his ob- 
servations. And always did he make 
his presence conspicuous by its absence. 
No mysterious stranger had been ob- 
served lurking in the neighborhood or 
even in the village. 

Always where he appeared he had 
business of a most important nature. 
He carried neither in his face nor in 
his manner any hint of an association 
with the underworld. This, possibly, 
for the reason that he never had as- 
sociated with thieves or their kind. He 
never had worked in a “mob” or par- 
ticipated in any manner of gun play. 
He was not known to the police, never 
having been arrested for any crime. 

lor twenty years, he, John Arthur 
Dobs, had been a thief—and didn’t 
know it. 

When he was eight years old he stole 
chalk and pencils from the school- 
house; when he was twelve he stole 
money from his father; when he was 
twenty he stole tools from the shop 
where he worked. And still he never 
considered that he did any wrong. 
[}ut—he must not get caught. 

Some people take things on the spur 
of the moment, things that do not really 


belong to them, and afterward repent. 
It was not so with John Dobbs. [rom 


the time he first began stealing pencils 
from the schoolroom till he outlined the 
ig job up there on the hill, he always 
planned every detail of his move before- 
hand, 


For days he weighed every possibility 
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and examined into every detail of that 
bit of dishonesty which he planned to 
execute. It became a strange hobby 
with him—to project so thoroughly that 
there would be no loose ends, so pains- 
takingly that not the faintest trace of 
his little petty crime might be left be- 
hind. 

And came a day when a newspaper 
account of the Sheldon jewels caught 
his eye—precious stones of almost fabu- 
lous wealth that frequently adorned the 
person of the Mrs. Robert H. Sheldon 
and her two daughters. Again and 
again he found himself revolving over 
in his mind the things he could do, and 
hungrily painting pictures of the things 
he could buy, if he even had a third of 
the money that those precious stones 
were worth. 

Only for fun he began planning how 
a burglar might go about securing them 
and escaping without detection or with- 
out leaving behind a damaging trail 
that even an amateur might follow; he 
planned how he might dispose of them 
without exciting suspicion; how, by 
making no foolish boasts nor any idiotic 
display of the beautiful gems that were 
in his possession, he might complete a 
crime that was without flaw—a crime 
that never could be traced. Surely such 
a thing was possible if one but gave the 
deed sufficient study. 

John Arthur Dobbs found himself 
taking pictures, making maps, studying 
the movements of the occupants of that 
great house on Green Acre Hills. He 
delved into strange mysteries of a 
science that had no place in the life 
of a man who made his living honestly. 

It was almost with a start that one 
day he fully awoke to the fact that he 
was far past the dreaming stage; that 
he fully intended to loot the home of 


Robert Sheldon. For a time he was 
startled at his own audacity. Slowly 
he put himself through a psychological 
hardening process, repeatedly assuring 


himself that if he struck at the right 
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moment and followed absolutely the 
schedule which he would lay down, 
there was not the slightest risk attached 
to that crime which his brain so cleverly 
had arranged. 

Men or women who made their living 
hy thieving, he reasoned, usually made 

ir mistake in not proving out each 
step to a sufficiently finished point of 
thoroughness ; too, they hastened to dis 
pose of their almost before 
trail was cold. Even then, if they had 
succeeded in eluding the officers of the 
law and had turned their booty into 
cash, they exposed themselves too soon 
by the very fact of their idleness and 
the riotous manner in which they squan 
dered the wealth so easily gained. 

But, for instance now, he frequently 
cogitated, take a who never had 
loafed a day in his life, you might say, 
who always had been sober and indus 
rious, had saved his money till there 
was a bit tucked away for a rainy day 

man who continued to live along 
these lines surely never would be sus- 
pected of committing burglary, of per- 
forming a crime that had put into his 
diamonds and precious stones 
worth a king’s ransom. 

Wouldn't a cautious man in this situ- 
ation be willing to labor along day after 
day for a few years, knowing in his own 
mind that there would come a time 
when that crime would have been for 
sotten, a time when he easily could 
hegin the task of disposing of the gems 
one or two at a sale? For instance. 
lle was a deck hand on a small local 
teamer between the city and the islands 
in the lower harbor. He had tired of 
He would buy a small power 
lory and a few lobster traps and take 
up his abode with other fishermen out 
at the edge of the sea. 

He could make a living, just enough 
to get by on. It would be all that was 
necessary. Summers he would plug 
along with others of his adopted breth- 
ren; winters, with them, he would wend 


the 


loot 


man 


hand 


the work. 
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his way southward to try his hand at 
snapper fishing in the Gulf. Always 
he was a poor man, with just a littl 
laid by for an emergency. 

Was it not the only way to go about 
thievery? In every crime that he ever 
had read of in which the crook was 
caught, John Arthur Dobbs remembered 
that there usually had been one little 
foolish flaw in the criminal’s program 
that had given him away. 

“It was because they did not cor 
rectly estimate the power of the force 
with which they must contend,” John 
\rthur told himself. “A thief to catch 
a thief,” he murmured during 
of those periods of study which he 
day to his master crime. 
rule that could not 
apply to John Dobbs. Certainly it 
logical to suppose that a thief is no more 


detecting and ferreting out 





one Oi 


each 


Another 


clever at 
mysterious crimes than men who hay 
been trained to that sort of thing fo: 
years. The only way a thief 
have any 


something 





could 
advantage would be from 
that he had learned on the 
inside. One from within; the 
other from without—the crook cop and 


the real cop.” 


Ww irks 


Mr. Dobbs laughed. 

“T’ve got the game beaten either way. 
I know no thief; no bull knows me— 
I know no bull; no thief knows me.” 
He wound the combination around his 
tongue deliciously. “John Arthur 
Dobbs all by his lonesome, and just 
as long as John Dobbsy don’t squeal 
on himself his path is lined with dia 
Ain’t it the truth, John?” 


was, 


monds. 

John assured himself that it 
and, thus convinced that nothing could 
defeat the ends which he had conceived 
as concerned the looting of the Shel- 
don mansion the 
Green Acre Hills, he set about the deli- 
cate task of performing the absolutely 


+ . 4 7 
schedule which he had planned 


there on slope of 


flawless 
so painstakingly. 























II. 


At two-thirty in the morning of July 
the thirtieth, John Dobbs pointed his 
lobster dory seaward. At three-thirty 
he was abeam the Thieves Ledge whis- 
tling buoy and was picking up his first 
lobster buoy. 

He worked leisurely, pulling in the 
long lengths of tarred line hand over 
hand and heaving the traps deftly to 
the rail of the boat, where he opened 
the doors, removed the glistening and 
scrappy crustaceans, pinning their 
claws and tossing them into their own 
particular compartment, snapping the 
crabs overboard and rebaiting; then, 
starting the engine, and, when again in 
line, letting the pot slip across its roller 
and dextrously tossing the colored buoy 
and line clear. 

Forty-five pots, John Dobbs pulled; 
then he swung his boat in a circle till 
he had ranged the whistling buoy and 
the lightship in line and also had estab- 
lished range marks between a beacon 
two miles to the southwest and a bell 
buoy. At the point of intersection be- 
tween these two ranges he snapped out 
the switch and dropped a small grapple 
overboard. Almost immediately he 
brought to the surface a bit of rope 
which was a part of a submerged line 
of traps, five in number. 

It may be explained that at this point 
there was a depth of six fathoms at 
low water, while the line which the 
grapple had found was sustained by 
cork buoys at an approximate height 
of four fathoms from the rocky floor 
of the sea. Along this trunk line at 
intervals of seventy-five yards were 
spaced short ropes which were attached 
to the lobster traps themselves. 


Hence the main line of this sub- 


merged string of traps was far enough 
below the surface of the water to clear 
the propeller of any craft that should 
chance that way, and yet, to the man 
who had established range marks of 
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permanent location, were easily acces- 
sible merely by placing himself at the 
point of intersection of the converging 
lines and “feeling” with his grapple 
hook. 

This is not an uncommon procedure 
with lobster fishermen, though usually 
practiced in channels of waters inshore 
which are frequented by small craft. 
It is the exception in deep waters off- 
shore. 

However, there was a method in the 
madness of John Dobbs. Two of the 
pots along this sunken line were blind 
traps, which is to say that they were 
not possessed of the usual braided 
heads with their central openings. 
Rather each pot was entirely inclosed 
by laths, though their interior was ac- 
cessible by the customary small slat 
door with its tarred twine hinges and 
latch string. 

The three remaining traps were of 
the orthodox type—two heads and a 
parlor. 

From the dory John Arthur trans- 
ferred several short lobsters to one of 
these blind pots; then he poked it back 
to its secret hiding place on the ragged 
bit of table-land which went to make 
up the famous Thieves Ledge. 

Having completed this bit of outlawry 
John Dobbs turned the nose of his boat 
toward the metropolis, twelve miles 
away to the northwest. 

At a wharf along the water front he 
disposed of his legitimate day’s haul, 
took aboard a barrel of codfish and 
pollock heads for bait, made his way 
to the gasoline boat, and called for ten 
of gas with oil; then he throttled his 
engine down to half speed and loafed 
lazily toward the Great Brewster—his 
pocket full of money and his brain full 
of cunning. 


With the night to cover his move- 
ments and the driving mist to muffle 
the leaves beneath his feet, John Dobbs, 
with all the craftiness of a fox, moved 
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in a round-about direction toward the 
house on the slope which was the fa- 
mous Robert Sheldon summer home at 
Green Acre Hills. 

No attempt did he make to cover 
his trail, but rather sought to exercise 
great car that his approach should be 
absolutely noiseless. He stepped boldly 
into muddy places and trod disdainfully 
across a bit of cultivated land, leaving 
behind him heavy, telltale footprints. 

He approached the great white house 
from the back. He crossed a broad 
lawn, skirted the tennis court, straddled 
a low hedge, and came to a stop beside 
a garage of stucco and tile. 

For perhaps ten minutes he cuddled 
in its shadow and studied the house 
beyond, looming massive and _ silent 
amid its surrounding carefully barbered 
lawn, 

Across a driveway and some thirty 
yards distant from the garage was a 
bordered by its own particular 
little clump of shrubbery. 

Krom the barn to the west wing of 
the big house was a lawn, dotted here 
and there with carefully groomed flower 
beds, a hydrangea bush, and several 
squat and stocky pines of the scrub 
With a quick and calculating 
eye John Dobbs checked these things 
off in his mind as conforming exactly 
with the information which he had 
gleaned from several sources, and 
which, he now had the satisfaction of 
knowing, were perfectly authentic. 

The bag which Mr. Dobbs had been 
carrying in his hand he placed on the 
ground. Once more he gave his sur- 
roundings a quick survey; then he knelt 
and parcel in a 
nook of the building’s foundation and 
softly heaped some mellow black earth 


vbout 


barn, 


variety. 


arranged a strange 








the contrivance. 
Again there was the pause for recon- 
noissance. A 


moment later he was 
trailing a thin strand of way 
from the sinister thing he had planted 
in the earth at the corner of the garage. 


twin wire a 
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Twice he wound the wire about a 
sturdy shrub’s base, that it might not 
be pulled away from its none-too-se- 
cure fastening at the detonating cap, 
and then silently, skillfully he made 
his way in a wide detour past the rear 
of the garage, past the rear of the barn, 
and on along toward the west wing of 
the house of Robert Sheldon. 

The west wing, as John Dobbs knew, 
contained the servants’ quarters, above 
the chambers; below, the kitchen and 
laundry and servants’ dining hall. The 
east wing was made up, on the ground 
floor, of a library, the conservatory, a 
huge reception hall, a living room, and 
the dining room: the second floor con- 
tained the rooms of the master of the 
house, Mrs. Sheldon, and the girls ; also 
there were two guest chambers and a 
sewing room. 

In the present moments the attention 
of John Dobbs, burglar, was directed 
toward the east wing. lis 
searched carefully along the massive 
grandeur of the half-timber building in 
the Elizabethan style, along a project- 
ing bay with its windows of heavy, 
irregularly leaded panes, and above, the 
nogging, or brickwork, in various pat 
terns between the timbers. 

At a window of the bay on the nort 
erly side of the east wing John Dobbs 
immediately began an inspection of the 
fastenings. He then pressed gently 
against the leaded panes. There was a 
slight response to his effort. The man 
nodded his head with satisfaction. 

“Easy as taking candy from a baby,” 
he murmured, immediately setting about 
the task of removing one of the bits 


eyes 


1 
Nn 


of colored olass 
y, silently he 
trip of lead; he had 


Swiftly, removed a short 


reached in and 


unfastened the catch, and in a moment 
the sash was raised. \ piece of tarred 
twine was made fast to the grip which 
he had brought: also, to the spool of 


twin wire which had left its trail in 
sinister and devious wendings back to 














that hidden thing at the corner of the 
garage. 

A cushioned seat within facilitated 
his entrance. For a moment he paused 
to listen; then he lifted the spool of 
wire and his “keister” after him. These 
he placed on the leather seat, while he 
began an unhurried survey of the in- 
terior of the room to which he had in- 
troduced himself. 

The eyes of John Dobbs marveled at 
the things which the beam of his flash 
light revealed to him. In the long 
months of study when almost daily he 
had given a part of his time to a survey 
of this prospect, he had discovered pho- 
tographic plates which had given some 
idea of the interior of the famed home 
of Robert Sheldon at Green Acre Hills. 

3ut nothing could have given to this 
marvelous room that touch of exquisite 
richness which existed here. Neither 
could the pen nor the photographic plate 
reproduce the unusual fineness of the 
gloriously colored frieze showing scenes 
from the old French legend of Melusine, 
the figures being painted on a back- 
ground of deep ultramarine, which 
bounded the room beneath the ceiling. 

The room was the library. Heavy 
books lay on slanting shelves, while 
other books lined the shelves in paneled 
cupboards below. In the center of the 
room was a massive table, at each end 
of which was placed a great chair of 
wondrously carved wood. The floor 
was of huge squares of tiles, while 
here and there were thick, soft rugs. 

Beyond was the living room and a 
great hall with a heavily beamed ceiling. 
Tapestries and Italian paintings were 
hung against the wall, and Italian an- 
tiques were grouped about. 

Following a swift survey of the lat- 
ter room, John Dobbs returned again 
to the library. Beginning at the right 


along the wall across the room from 
the fireplace the man softly opened 
back each successive panel door of the 
book cupboards. 
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Midway his search was rewarded. 
Instead of shelves of books, there was 
hidden from the eye of the visitor the 
front of a medium-sized safe. On this 
John Dobbs immediately centered his 
attention. He examined its surface 
with infinite care for some moments; 
then he moved toward the bag which he 
had brought, there on the leather seat 
beneath the broken window. 

For thirty minutes thereafter John 
Dobbs worked on the safe of Robert 
Sheldon, and no expert cracksman 
worked more swiftly or more skillfully. 
A natural mechanic and a rover who 
had turned his hand to practically every 
trade, Mr. Dobbs performed now with 
all the assurance of an Ed Kelley or 
a John Talbot. 

With a small blow torch he softened 
the metal of the safe’s heavy door near 
the top. He then attached a strong 
drilling clamp which he himself had 
perfected. He selected his drills, and 
five minutes later the finely tempered 
bit of steel was biting into the door of 
the safe. 

When all was ready John Dobbs ar- 
ranged the funnel and poured the 
“soup.” He affixed the squib and at- 
tached the wires from his battery—the 
same wires which were attached to the 
detonating cap of that sinister object 
which he had buried in the black earth 
at the corner of the garage. 

To muffle the sound of the explosion 
in the safe, Mr. Dobbs chose the heavy 
draperies which separated the library 
and the living room, also a great tap- 
estry which he removed from the wall 
with some difficulty. The double doors 
between the reception hall and the liv- 
ing room he closed. 

Once more he carefully made the 
rounds of the library, inspecting every 
detail of his arrangements. He made 
sure that the window through which he 
had entered was wide open, so that his 
exit, when the time came, might be un- 
hampered. He examined his battery 
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He had 
for the 


again and all its connection 
moved the latter contrivance 
exploding of his charges to an alcove in 


the living room, and now he crouched 


Dobbs was strangely cool. He 
had lived so long with the dream of 
every move which he now made that 
he had become apparently as hardened 
to the thing he was to do as a veteran 
peterman of the underworld. Every de 
tail was perfect. Absolutely. The man 
smiled, his face lighting for an instan 
with almost childish exultation. 

In that moment his face went white 
and tense. Somewhere in the direction 
of the hall beyond he heard a move- 
He crouched back and waited, 
the gloved fingers of his right hand sud- 
denly gripping the butt of the automatic 
he had hoped he would not have to use. 

\ mysterious hand moved the knob 
of those doors which he had closed so 
short a time before—the dodrs between 
the reception hall and the living room. 
Slowly one of them opened. A light 
set in the ceiling of the stairway sil- 
houetted a tall stern figure in the door- 
ft was Robert Sheldon, stately 
alert, gray. 

For a long time he stood silently 
peering into the gloom before him. 
Then, slowly, terribly slowly, it seemed 
to the man in the alcove, he moved 
forward into the living room. John 
Dobbs held his breath, the fingers of 
his left hand nervously playing with 
the handle of his battery, the fingers of 
his right gripping the butt of the au- 
tomatic. 

A breath of wind moved the open 
closed with a soft thud. 


ment. 


Way. 


window. It 


The man in the shadow mumbled an 
oath beneath his breath; Robert Shel 
don hesitated an instant, then moved 


swiftly toward a spot at the side « 
that door through which he had ju 


There was an omi 
—and the was 


entered. 


room 


white flare of intense light. 
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Three things happened as swiftly as 


the clicking of a clock. Robert She! 
don a crouching figure and a le, 
eled pistol. A startled exclamation 
sprang to his lips. There was the short 
savage yelp of an automatic, the rep 


of which was drowned in a dull roar 
that came from the direction of the 
and an accompanying muffled 
ym the direction of the safe ii 


= 
Ke 


knees seeming to crumple weakly be 
neath him. With a rush John Dobb 
flung himself at the open door leadin; 
into the reception hall. He closed it 
and snapped off the light in the livin 
He did not hesitate the fraction 
of an instant now. Every second mean 
much-——meant either life and freedoin 
and riches, or capture, trial, and the 


room 





chair. 
He did not entertain a regret 


that it had been necessary to resort to 


even 


murder to maintain the absolute cloak 
which must conceal his identity. He 


was working at a white heat. Already 
the upper part of the house was in 
uproar. But quite as he had planned 
they should, the occupants of the plac 
were turning their attention to the di 
which had settled on the garage. 

It was on fire, and, though there was 
a negligible quantity of woodwork in 
the structure, a barrel of oil was lend- 
ing itself nobly to the cause of destruc- 
tion. 

lohn Dobbs, 


aster 


: however, found no time 
to observe for himself how well his plo! 
was working out at this point. It was 


. 
Tne 


sufficient if it drew the attention of 


servants and other occupants of the 
house till such time as he had completed 
the looting of the safe. 

The thoroughness with which. the 
nitroglycerin had done its work here 
made the latter task a simple matter 
In much less time than it has taker 
set down the facts John Arthur Dobbs 
h possessed himself of the famed 














Sheldon jewels and a considerable sum 
of money, and was moving with the 
silence of a shadow along in the pro- 
tecting shrubbery which bordered the 
eastern wing of the great house, on 
through the damp gloom, across the 
great lawn which sloped away toward 
the shore of the sea below. 

Once he had gained the shelter of 
the bit of woodland which divided the 
Sheldon acres and the shore road, the 
movements of the man were leisurely 
and confident. 

He slipped beneath the protecting rail 
at the roadside and splashed noisily into 
the small stream of fresh water that 
was rippling on its way to the sea. For 
nearly a mile and a quarter John Dobbs 
plodded along in the bed of the brook, 
slipping, reeling, at times sprawling to 
his hands and knees, but always main- 
taining his grip on his precious bag. 
Between high and jagged walls of rock, 
across a grassy slope, and once more 
passing into a narrow crevice in the 
gray cliffs, the man at last came to the 
ocean, 

A heavy sea was pounding in ahead 
of the stiffening breeze that was whip- 
ping from the east. At times John 
Dobbs was nearly smothered by the 
foaming spume that surged into the 
tiny inlet, but he slowly worked his way 
to a broad, flat ledge where his skiff 
was secured. 

Methodically he arranged the oars in 
the oarlocks and pointed the light boat 
outward ; momentarily he waited for the 
hig rollers to break. Came a brief lull, 
during which John Dobbs shot his boat 
into the water, slipped into the seat, 
nd hurriedly worked his tiny craft 
clear of the breaking surf. 

At a point far out past the headland 
ie at last swung the skiff alongside 
his power dory. A moment later he 

id made the painter fast, had tossed 
ne 


is grip into the larger boat, 





and was 


rambling over the side in its wake. 


Here. for the first time, he really 


y 
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paused to get his breath. He glanced 
back past the headland of Green Acre 
Hills toward that spot where stood the 
house of Robert Sheldon, and smiled 
grimly. Then he took from his pocket 
the death-dealing automatic and flung 
it far into the night. It fell with a 
dull splash into the sea. 

Then slowly John Dobbs began re- 
moving every article of clothing which 
he had worn that night—clothes which 
he had never worn previous to that 
night, clothes which a year before had 
been chosen for one special purpose, 
clothes entirely the opposite of anything 
that John Dobbs ever had worn, shoes 
nearly two sizes too large for his feet, 
shoes that were new, and which, like 
the clothes, had been bought a year 
previously for one purpose. 

Suit, shoes, cap, undergarments— 
all were wrapped into a small bundle 
and crowded into a box, heavily bound 
with iron bands and well ballasted with 

The cover then was set in 
place and secured by two padlocks. A 
moment later the clothes which Jolin 
Dobbs wore the night of the robbery 
and murder at Green Acre Hills were 
consigned to Davy Jones, at last find- 
ing a resting place in what was known 
as Hungry Hole, in twenty-two fathoms 
of water. 

Not till now did John Dobbs remove 
his gloves. With a knife he cut them 
into shreds and consigned them also to 
the sea. 

Standing straight and erect in his 


stones. 


power dory two miles offshore the 
man laughed for the first time that 
night. JHle stretched his arms wide, his 


palms upward, and stood staring back 
toward that spot where a naked head- 
land was faintly discernible against the 
sullen sky. 

“John Dobbs, thief,” he said slowly. 
“John Dobbs, murderer, you are dead 
from to-night forward. Nothing can 
bring you to life. There is no connect- 


; Wit- 


ing link between you and myself. 
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that to the 


ness 


now 


I consign deep 


your burglar’s kit, to and including the 
last detail.” 
Saying which the unclothed man sep- 


—— (5 


arated the loot he had taken from the 
tools of the crime and flung the bag 
and its contents into the water. The 
he had taken he now 


jewels and money 
placed in a small tin box. Again he 
stood erect. 

“John Dobbs of old,” he muttered, 


“you may again take your place in 
the world and forget the crime you have 
committed this night.’ 

In a little while the man began slowly 
to dress himself in the clothes of John 
Dobbs, fisherman, 


At two-thirty in the morning of July 
the thirty-first, John Dobbs pointed his 
lobster d seaward. At three-thirty 
he was abeam the Thieves Ledge whis- 
tling buoy and was soberly hauling away 


( Ty 


tt his first trap of the new day. 
ITT, 
The news of the burglary and mur- 


der at the Sheldon home at Green Acre 
Hilt in the press and died 
natural death for want of nourishment. 





Hamed 


Private dicks and the best men that 
he front office and the State had, 
worked night and day to unravel the 
mystery, to unearth some faint trace 


which would enable them to discover 
he identity of the person or persons 
who killed Robert Sheldon and looted 


his safe of the famed Sheldon jewels 
point, however, they 
baffled. There were no clews 

r burglars, had exhib 


\t every were 


The burglar, or 


1 unusual cunning. Apparently it 
had been a one-man job, as only one 
of footprints were discovered. 


re had been two explosions occut 
ring simultaneously. One which had 
vrecked the garage; the other which 
1d neatly lifted away the outer door 


of the safe and crushed the inner door 


Story h 


lagazine 





from its hinges. The explosions had 
deadened the sound of the shot. 

Under cover of the louder and more 
disastrous explosion, and during the 
subsequent confusion, the subtle knave 
had looted the safe and then 


quiet ly 
slipped out and away into a mysterious 





nowhere. 


No tool had been left behind. There 
were no finger prints. The man had 
worn gloves. 

In his orderly retreat that John 





Dobbs even had taken time to reel in 
and remove thin strand of twin 
wire which had been used to exp! 
the dynamite by the garage. With other 
instruments of that nefarious crime it 
was resting in many fathoms on the 
1 “ 1 
bed of the ocean. 

\ year passed. 

John Dobbs continued as before. By 
he hauled his lobster gear in 


northern waters; by winter he fished 


the 








in the Gul Apparently the man got 
no richer or no poorer. There re 
lean months and storms that destroyed 
his gear; still John Dobbs labored on 


uncomplainingly 
He cultivated no particular friend- 
ships, and none sought to carry an ac- 
quaintance further than that of a rather 
stiff formality. Such was the nature 
of the man; it neither encouraged no: 
repelled. 
And yet in the passing of time the 
one trait that had phage eg John 
Dobbs’ life clung to him. Call it what 
you will. In spite of the fact that Joh 
Dobbs had money in several banks; in 
spite of the fact that he slowly had 
hegun to dispose of the Sheldon jewel 
time, and hence con 
to the wealth tl 


regardless of 


one or two ata 
stantly Was - ling 


UilTit P4 


fact that ia a few years he would 
possessed of money enough to cat r 
ll of his needs and at the same time 
provide a considerable amount of 1 
uries should he so desire—in spite of 


these facts one habit remained to him. 




















John Arthur Dobbs just could not 
play the game square. 
A second year passed. 


[V. 

iness in 
short lobsters down there at Maynard!” 
the State 
sion. He 


“Somebody is doing a_ bus 


-orge Tecle of 
, 
1d 


exploded Ge 


Fisheries and Game Commis 
banged his hand down hard on the table 
1 


him. “I’ve spent most of my 


re 10ra 


time hanging around down the 
n th trying to find out who it is, but 
they're too foxy for me—so far. But,” 


he added profanely, “by the hammer: 


bs ala 
it fakes 


Il! get that guy if 


of thi numer. It wouldn’t be quite 
) bad if it was anything new, but it 
isn't. it was just the same all of last 
yeai 
Get , to be a sort of war with 
you 1 the party of the second part, 
isn’t it, Georg asked the warden’s 
uperior 
‘I shouldn’t be surprised,” 1 Mr 
Peel He drummed on the table fo 
a4 lent; then went on: “He’s a rot 
ten p who ¢ he is 1 can tinder 
stand a man hating to chuck bacl 
b r that is about half an inch short 
being a counter, but I can’t unde 
I fisherman doing a wholesale 
bu ¢ in those little fellows, and 
hen a g will deliberately violate the 
ights of an old seeder, well, that’s past 
my comprehension, Mac.” 
The most unsportsmanlike act on the 
to fail to return to the wa that 
Id mother lobster, the underside of 
whose tail One great mass of tiny 
sreen eggs, thousands and thousands of 
uch are protected there till it is tim¢ 
em to e thre 1 oft 
ew legitimate fishermen the: re 
i] 0 | i Id ady j 
4 pre lig 
Che | id I he iy herve i d ( 1 
( ion glanced sharply at 
\ a al p he iid at |e 
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“you are not considering letting this 


outlaw get 
een ‘ 
INO on 


t away 


with that stuff.” 


your tintype !”’ prote sed 


Mr. Teele. “It’s only a question of 


time before 


} 








[ll nail that hound dead 


to right Not long, you hear me.” 

for two days thereafter George 
Teele made himself as inconspicuous 
as possible in the vicinity of Maynard 
The third morning he again awoke to 
the fact that certain inhabitants of the 
beach district were going to have a feed 
of short lobsters. 

\Ir. feele had discovered some tin 

t there were no stool pigeon: 

among those beachites whose palates 
craved for the tender and sweet cru 
taceans which have failed to arrive 
their majority before being introduced 
to a bath of boiling sea water. 

Two night later eorge Teele, proi 
ing by mu hat he had learned in the 


past forty- 


hours, dropyp« 1 in « 


bo itman 


an unst sp ting some ii 
below the little town of Maynard and 
explained thaf he \ contemplating 


moonlight excursion all by his loneso1 





out i the &¢ neral direction of he | o| 
| ' 
Vip 

bot there aint no moon, ited 
the owner of the boat livery. 

90 much the better,” stated Warde: 
Teele prot Ipily, wherewith he made ! 
identity known and slightly altered thi 
request till it read more after the man- 

- iF 
net ta p Ocliania ! 

\t midnight he was stationed at a 
point where he might intercept any craft 
returning from the vicinity of Thiev 
| edgy | tly thereaft ra boat Wa 
overhaule fter spirited sprint. [1 
had aboard nothing of an incriminating 

a 1 





: \ 
dism Mir 
Phat’ 

’ } 
ciared. 1 
board. Y 

n We: Si 
ma ho 


ich fact did not in the lea 








1 
i 


Teele 

ll! right, Perkins,” he de 
aw vou chuck them ove 

. i. ° “41 1 1 
re running without licits, 
i got you there. tio 
lobsters did you heave in 
Har-r-h?” 
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“Ten,” lied Mr. Perkins sullenly. 

“I won’t ask you if you had a seeder 
or so,” stated Mr. Teele grimly. “I’m 
merely going to ask you where you got 
those shorts? Whose traps were they 
in?” 

“None o’ yeh business,” said the Per- 
kins runner. “That’s fer me t’ know 
an’ you t’ find out.” 

“That being the case,” snappily re- 
torted the warden, climbing over the 
rail and straddling across into the sec- 
ond boat, “I accept the nomination. 
lurthermore, I’m going to make use of 
the exclusive and peculiar privilege of 
knocking your thick head against some- 
ihing solid. I’m not out here for the 
tate of my health, and I’m not going 
to waste any more time with you wise 
\lecks. For the good of your soul I’m 
going to give you a punch on the jaw 
and apologize afterward.” 

Something hore down on the dis- 
traught Mr. Perkins, overwhelmed him, 
md shook him till his head threatened 
to separate itself from his shoulders. 

“T)-d-d-d-obbs!” rattled through his 
teeth. 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?” panted Mr. Teele. “Now you 
just crank up your old tub and beat it 
for your home and fireside. T’ll be in 
to see you a little later.” 

Again the warden clambered aboard 
the excursion boat and addressed him- 
self to the boatman. “Douse your lights 
and put out your anchor, mister. I’m 
entertaining the hunch that I am going 
to make a clean-up on this short-lobster 
business between now and noon.” 

Warden Teele’ unslung 

and settled himself. 
chaps generally figure 
the time it’s just 


their 





his night 
“I 
| 


glasses “Those 


1 


on getting ou 
about light 
said. 
‘We've got quite a little wait yet; you’d 
better curl up and grab a nap. Wii let 
ou know when y 

Two hours and twenty minutes later, 
Warden Teele shook his 


here by 


1 7 s? 1 
enougiu to see DUOYVS, ne 


’ el 39 
ure wanted. 


boatman. 
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“Wind ’er up,” he called. 
anchor for you. 


“Tl get the 
Dobbs is early this 
morning; he’s been out there for half 


an hour pulling pots. Run up on him 
easy, but if he makes a break give her 
all she’s got.” 

The other nodded and bent over 
engine. 


wa 


Ve 

It is said that a murderer always 
returns to the scene of his crime, which 
is a very venerable expression. Cer- 
tainly if he does not personally revisit 
that vicinity which has forever been 
so clearly imprinted on his brain, his 
mind frequently dwells there. 

So it was with John Dobbs. As often 
as he assured himself that the John 
Dobbs who had killed Robert Sheldon 
was dead, just so often there arose a 
grim, accusing figure, a figure that was 
silhouetted in the doorway against the 
lights of the hall, who sternly charged 
that he, John Dobbs the living, was a 
murderer and a thief. 

Always it was before him, either that 
figure in the doorway, or some little 
troublesome detail of that crime which 
persistently crept into his thoughts. 
And just so long as these things preyed 
on his mind, just so long was there fear 
in the heart of John Dobbs concerning 
that day when something might betray 
him. 

But always the man met these 
turbing thoughts by replying, ‘There 
were no Surely it was so. 
There was nothing that ever could be- 
tray him now. Hadn’t he read and re- 
read that expression in the newspapers 
a hundred On occasions his 
brain seemed mechanically to drone the 


] aa? 
no ciews. 


9° 
dis- 


clews.”’ 


times ? 
no clews, 


words—no clew 


motor came to 


His own en- 


The 


teady pur of a 
the ears of John Dobbs. 


gine was shut off. He was lifting a 
lobster trap over the side of his boat. 
He caught the swish of water as tt 














broke before the bow of some approach- 
ing craft. He glanced swiftly over his 
shoulder and hesitated, his hand toying 
vously with the tarred late 
ch was wound about its 
Had John Dobbs been other than 


Tohn Dobbs: had he been more of a 


string 





i 





mixer with his associates, Warden 
ele have been pointed out to 
1, but as it was no one ever had 
emt trouble to tip hin 1 off th it if 
i tall d man showed up around the 





vas decidedly better to use 
discretion as concerned getting 


wii] hort lobste1 


The man John Dobbs saw now in the 
eee, wee ae ER ee eee sak 
( it of the approaching craft he re- 
membered having seen once or twice 


1 


before, and because of that very reco 


lection he found himself the more dis 
turbed. His dory rolled in the trough 
of the sea; the man. steadied himself 
but made no other move. It seemed 
hat he suddenly had been stricken and 

uld not move or speak. A voice came 
tohim. It seemed to come from a great 


distance. It was indistinct; yet he un- 
tood every word. “TI want you!” 





l. 
was so terribly sudden—that boat 

it came surging through the sea at 
dawn far out from the shore with a 


traight, stern figure there whose arm 
Was upraised in emphasis of that order. 
\utomatically the bra John Dobbs 


( red the words: “I want you.” 


n of 


He allowed the trap to slide again 


The 


In the sea unopened strange 
boat slipped alongside. Another grim 
command came to the ears of John 


m4 
JODD 
(rive us a line, and then get in here: 


tow your boat in 


t ’ ‘ e 44 
Vithout be s able to follow any 
mo nt he made to comply with that 
1 ' : 
le man ¢ -yed [t was ne till 
he ] -) +] 1 | hat 
1poare th) irger boat lat ne 
foun voice. It was low, hoarse 
You want me?” he half whispered 
‘7 ’ 1 
i cel inly d d Ward 1 Teel 
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“I've been laying for you for two 
years !” 

“Two—two years?” echoed John 
Dobbs, gasping. A sudden new panic 
added to his first fright 

“Yes; two years,” repeated the other, 
suddenly becoming awe 
face before him, with its wide, fea: 
haunted eyes. “You didn’t think 


could get away with that game forever, 


re of the tense 


did you? You must think the State has 
g fil lot of dubs working for 


it 


Fol an awtt 
” muttered 
the 


‘The State—the State—— 
John Dobbs. “You—-you mean 
the State police?’ 

leele opened his mouth to 
answer; then closed it with a 
lis eyes narrowed perplexedly. After 
said slowly: 


know 


George 


snap. 
I 


a little he 


{ suppose you 
you for—]John Dobbs? 
John Dobbs’ face went white 


what I want 


1 
ih 


eneatl 


his tan; his lipss were chalklike. 1 
seemed that he could not speak. fis 
hands went out and clutched the side 


swaying slightl; 


me the—thx 


of the boat. He was 
“Vou- 


murder of Robert Sheldon!” he moan 


-you want for 


hoarsely. 
George Teele, of the State Fisheri 
1 


Commission, started. I 


nonplused then sud 
denly his fingers gripped the collar of 


and Game 


an instant he was 
fore him. 


+1 ] 
the man ve 


“T wanted you for taking short lob 
” he said slowly and distinctly, “but 
I'll arrest you in the name of the 
commonwealth for a thing that had 


them all stumped—the murder of Rob 


now 


er 
ert Sheldon. 


So ended the case of the man who 
left no clews, a man who planned per 
fectly every crime that he ever com- 
mitted. Because it was impossible for 


1 


Dobbs to be other than a crook 


John 


even when he had wealth in his grasp, 
he fell. Because he could not play ( 
game on the square he could not even 
uccessful thief, 


hope to be a 
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Se a 


I-~BATTLES IN THE OPEN 


HE old Five Points section of 
New York City—it has now 
been acquired by the munici- 
pality, and a new courthouse 
is to be erected on the site—was at once 
the breeding place of most of the 
who held the metropolis in their 
evil grip during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, and the scene of 
maiiy of the most famous battles fought 
in the frequent wars of the gangs, par- 
ticularly when these wars took the form 
of fights rather than from 
darkened doorways and from taxicabs. 
This is the district that Charles Dick 
ens describes at length in his “Ameri 
can Notes” as containing slums of the 
utmost depravity, and “all that is loath 
drooping, and decayed;” and 
not all of the gangs had their 
still, the majority 





ygang- 


sters 


sh ootings 


some, 
W h ile 
headquarters there, 


of the leaders of the old-time gangs 
were originally Five Points gangsters 
and learned in that section their trade 
of killing and plundering. 

During the ten to thirty years imme 
diately preceding the Civil War the 
gangs of New York waxed fat and 
powerful under the protection § of 


crooked politicians. The Bowery Boys 


er a? a Te on 
were then in their prime, bitter enemies 
of the Dead mena and the Shirt Tails, 


wi = on the lower East Side, in the old 
1 Ward « f the city, the outbreaks 
of he gangs were so numerous and 


so bloody that the ward got the name 
of “The Bloody Sixth,” which has 
clung to it to this day. Bands of river 
rats and thieves infested the docks and 
piers of the East and Hudson Rivers, 
and the Fifth Ward was as much un- 
der the control of the gangsters as the 
Bowery and Chinatown were in later 
years. The lower West Side fairly 
swarmed with gangs of thugs and hood- 
luims, such as the Lower Seventh Ave- 
nue Crowd and the Daybreak Boys, 
both gangs that would do anything for 
hire. Besides these there were numer- 
ous smaller bands of thieves and thugs 
controlled and kept alive by the poli- 
ticians who had uses for them on elec- 
tion day. 

The gang wars which gave the New 
York police so much trouble, and which 
rolled up such an appalling list of dead 
and maimed, appear to have begun 
about 1834, although there had _ been 
unimportant conflicts prior to that time. 
But in that year a political gang which 
had been hired to blackjack decent citi- 
at the polls broke into the State 
arsenal at Elm and Franklin Streets, 
during the excitement of election, and 
number of muskets. Thus 
armed, they proceeded to terrorize the 


zens 


stole a 


city, or at least so much of it as they 
cared to grace with their murderous 
presence. Several persons were killed 
und many were more or less seriously 
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injured before the State government 
sent the militia to — them. 

In the f eaprtig: g year two rival gangs 
appeared in the fi ed, ¢ one of them com- 
posed atin yf men of American an- 


try, and known as the American 








mar hil th her ¢ ever e} 117 
Guards, whnue the other was Ma up 
largely of Irish immigrants, and went 


the name of the O’Connell 


irds. These gangs came to 


Streets, on the lower East Side, and a 





, 
followed wi S 
spite of the efforts of the police to 











» it. Many gangsters, according to 
old records, suffered such injuries 
cracked skulls, eyes gouged ou 
1 noses bitten off, and tongues pul 
t, while at least one passer-by, a phy 
in hurrying to the bedside of a pa- 
nt, was struck on the head wit! t 
rick and killed. Bricks and stones and 
were the principal weapen 
stol in those days was a crude af- 
and the knife had not yet come 
»> een l fave 
This was the first great battle in the 
! of the gang Many were hurt 
ut it was a pink tea in comparison to 
] ie fought twenty years lat at 








aided by detachments of the Roach 
Guards, and the Bowery Boys havi 
the support of 
a e Guard 
l \ it] ut 
da is the ri 
i ( é a 
ed with the opj actio 
{ the first day the fight spread a 
Pearl and Chatham Streets, and 
out again the next day in a 
esort known as tne Green Dragon 
n Broome Stre in the B t 
Thi ay which wa Vi ked Nn ! 
> and was never reopened, \ 
I ( iby gangs nostile io t VD ! 
Rabbits and « ther range of thie 
D, ; ; 





sters went to renew the battle of the 
slg day. The fight raged there 
for hours beiore the police depart: lent 
could get enough policemen in from 


the outlying precincts of the city to 


ihis famous battle began on July 
1, 1857, at a time when the police d 
partinent was badly demoralized ly 
reason of a row between the mayo 
and the police board, and was probably 
greatest and fiercest free-for-all 


that New York City ever has seen. 





The troubles of the police had em 
boldened the gangsters, and for several 
months prior to the battle they ran the 
ty with a high hand, particularly. in 
the old Sixth Ward. Until the morn 
ourth of July, however, 
July 
ghting was desultory and _ local, 
and did not assume the proportions of 


general riot. 





ag 
of the Five Point 
district, p: tle tularly the Dead Rabbit 
and the Shirt Tails, the latter so call 


because they wore their shirts on 


outside of their trousers like China 
men, began their celebration of Ind 
pendence Day with a raid on the roo: 
of the Bowery Boys at No. 42 Bov 
ery These rooms at that time were 
principally by the Atlantic 
Guards, a gang which sported a uniform 


ith a red stripe on the tr users. It 


y 1 j 

H 
members were used la by the poli 
ae rae, Ale 
ticians to slug voters on ‘election d: 


. fight began immediately, but 1 


bowel Roys and the Atlantic Guar« 





ie better of it, and drove tl 
Rabbit: and the Shirt Tail 


their dens in Five Points, near Para 





The Roach Guards, whose battle re- 


galia w a pair of trousers with a 


blue stripe and an undershirt, owed al 


‘ R . ~ : 174 1 
legiance to the Dead Rabbits, and, h 
ing’ o he victory of the Bowery Boys 
and the Atlantic Guards, its members 





hed to the Bowery 





’ ' 
o renew the attack, supported by 
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rallying Bowery Boys and the Shirt 
Tails. Two policemen who tried to 
stop them were beaten unmercifully, 
and one of them was seriously injured 
by being struck on the head with a 
brick. The police sent reénforcements 
from the White Street station, and 
after a battle they succeeded in ar- 
resting two of the gangsters. But they 
were not able to disperse the gang, 
and they could not prevent the fight. 
The rival gangs came together in Bay- 
ard Street, the Bowery Boys and the 
Atlantic Guards having poured out of 
their rooms to meet the invaders. In 
its issue of July 6, 1857, the New York 
Times gave this f the 





description oi 
fight that followed: 

“Brickbats, stones, and clubs were 
flying thickly around, and from the 
windows in all directions, and men ran 
wildly about brandishing firearms. 
Wounded men lay on the sidewalk and 
were trampled upon. The belligerents 
were mostly young men, and as they 
came closer together those acquainted 
with the local feuds discovered that the 
rioters were the Bowery Boys and the 
Dead Rabbits. 

“Now the Rabbits would make a 
combined rush and force their antago- 
nists up Bayard Street to the Bowery. 
Then the fugitives, being reénforced, 
would turn on their pursuers and com- 
pel a retreat to Mulberry, Elizabeth, 
and even to Baxter Street. This lasted 
for some time, when twenty-five police 
men came on the scene, and, although 
assailed at every step and from alleys 
and roofs, they broke into one of the 
houses and captured two of the gang- 
sters on the roof, and were escorted 
back to the station by the Bowery 
Boys.” 

But still the riot grew. The entrance 
of the police only brought a breathing 
spell. No sooner had they left with 
their prisoners than the riot and the 
fighting were renewed. Barricades of 


carts were heaped up in the streets by 
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the rival gangs, and from behind these 
defenses they shot and hurled bricks 
and stones and used their clubs. It is 
rejated that one giant gangster of the 
Dead Rabbits walked coolly along in 
front of his barricade, although repeat- 
edly fired at, and used his pistol and 
threw stones with such telling effect 
that he killed two men and injured sey- 
eral others. Finally he was knocked 
senseless by a brick thrown by a small 
boy whose brother was fighting in the 
ranks of the Bowery Boys. This lad 
crept up on hands and knees, keeping 
out of sight of the big gangster, and 
when he got close enough he hurled a 
brick that struck the Goliath of gang- 
land on the head. 

As a result of the two days’ battle 
eight men were killed and more than 
forty were taken to the hospitals, suf- 
fering from serious injuries. 

There were many gang wars during 
the succeeding half century, but for the 
most part they were of little conse- 
quence compared to ones already men- 
tioned, and to the war in 1912 between 
the gangs of “Big Jack” Zelig on one 
side and those of “Chick” Tricker and 
Jack Sirocco on the other. This was 
the last of the big gang fights, and it 
extended over a period of several 
months, during which eight or ten men 
were killed, three gambling houses 
were destroyed by bombs, and many 
gangsters were slugged and knifed in 


more than a dozen pitched battles. The 
conflict was climaxed by the murder otf 
Herman Rosenthal, the gambicr, for 


which Lieutenant Charles Becker ol 
the New York police department and 
four gunmen were electrocuted, and be- 
cause of which Big Jack Zelig lost 
his life. He was shot and killed by 
“Boston Phil” Davidson on a street 
car in Second Avenue on the night be- 
fore he was 
Becker trial. 

Zelig, whose real 
to have been William Alberts, was a 


to have testified in the 


is believed 


1ame 
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gambler, a pickpocket, and an all- 


around crook and confidence man be- 
fore he became a gang leader. In his 


early youth he attached himself to the 
gang captained by the redoubtable 
“Monk” Eastman and remained a stead- 


fast adherent of “Kid” Twist when that 


worthy succeeded to the leadership of 
he Bastuan gang, after Monk L[ast- 
man had been sent to prison for bur- 
gja and Richie Fitzpatrick, another 





aspirant for the command, was mys- 


teriously murdered. When Twist was 
killed at Coney Island by “Louie the 
Lump,’ a member of the Paul Kelly 
sang, Zelig succeeded him as head of 
the Eastman band and proceeded to 
revel in an orgy of graft. During the 
paimy days of Monk Eastman his gang 


cutthroat and 
member- 


ipal 
with a 


as one of the prince 


1ug bands of the city, 


hip of more than a thousand. But 
police activities had so reduced its 
ranks that when Zelig took comimand 
he ae muster a bare hundred fo 
lowers. But they were all choice thug: 

\s nearly as the have 


Leen able to determine, the gang 
uy 1 at 
paltry-enough al- 


went—the robbery 


x war of 
i2 began 


fair, as such 


over a 
things 


by Zelig of eighty dollars from the 
keeper of a resort on the lower East 
side. Contrary to the customs and 
traditions of gangland, the proprietress 
complained to the police, and a detec- 
tive was sent to arrest Zelig. Ele found 
the gang leader with a revolver in his 


with « 
Zelig he d | 


imilar 


ae 
him 
yveapons. As 


mvicted once before of a 


and charged 
-aled 


peen 





crit I faced the prospect of a long 
term in jail. He immediately sent out 
al for help, not only to his own 

ng but to the gangs of Tricker and 
with whom he was then on 


endly terms. He asked them partic 


rly to visit the resort and put the 
fear of the devil into the heart of the 
woman who ran the place, so that she 


complaint. Trick 


would withdraw the 
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and Sirocco raised some money for 
Zelig’s defense but failed to threaten 


Gangsters 


the woman, which was done later by 
the Jimmy Kelly gang, and so thor 
oughly that the keeper of the resort 


declared that she had never seen Zelig 
in her life. 

Zelig got out of prison on bail after 

and immediately aligned 

with the Jimmy hore: crowd, 


a few 


his force 


days 


vowing that he would “get” both Chick 
Tricker and Jack Sirocco ee what he 
termed their treachery to him. He 
met Tricker on the street one day and 
backed Tricker into a doorway and 
pushed a revolver against his chest. 
“I’m going to get you for not help 


said, 
same day he met Sirocco 
em- 


me,” he 
the 
the same threat to him, 
by rubbing the barrel 


across nose. 


ing 


and made 
phasizing it 
his revolver 


ot 


Sirocco’s 


‘You and Tricker will be dead men 
in a week,” said Zelig. 

I'rom that time on there was bad 
blood between the gangs. Both Tricker 
and Sirocco expected trouble and 
plenty of it from Zelig, and the word 
was passed around through the under- 
world or no one would object greatly 


if Zelig should depart this life very sud 
denly and very mysteriously. Several 
attempts were made to murder Zelig, 
but they iccessful, and before 
the Trickers and the could 
put him out of the way he became in- 
volved in a murder charge in connec 


were unsi 
Siroccos 


tion with the killing of Julie Morrell, 
a thug who appears to have been a sort 
of free-lance gangster, owing allegi- 


ance ng 
1 


ing, but willing 
and ready to do work for 


and al 


to no particula r Qe 
any 
them. 

Morrell was 
night of December 2, 


1 1 66 nae 99 
vesant Hall, at a “racket 


oOo! 
shot and killed on the 
I91t, in Stuy- 
which had 
the “grand annual 
reception of the 

This affair was 
and every one of 


been announced as 
ball and 
Avenue.” 


Zelig, 


1 
the 


S sonsored by 
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his gang was present. Throughout the 
early part of the evening Zelig sat at 
a table in the rear of the hall, where 
he commanded a view of all entrances, 
with two of his gangsters, called “Ike 
the Plug” and “Joe the Runt.” He 
took no part in the pleasantry of the 
dance. There was a reason for this. 
Earlier in the evening Ike the Plug had 
been uptown around Fourteenth Street 
and had met Julie Morrell. Morrell 
was very drunk, and, with a iurid out- 
burst of profanity, he confided to Ike 
the Plug that it was his intention to 
attend the ball of the Boys of the Ave- 
nue, and that in order to put some snap 
into the party he was going to kill 
Big Jack Zelig. 

“I’m going to fill that big Yiddisher 
so full of holes he’ll sink,” said Mor- 
rell. 

Loyal and faithful henchman that he 
was, Ike the Plug carried the warning 
to his master, and Zelig sat at the table 
and waited. 

He kept himself cold sober. 

At one o'clock in the morning Julie 
Morrell, dead drunk, and with a re- 
volver in his hand, came into the hall 
and staggered onto the dance floor with 
an oath on his lips. 

“Where’s that big Yid Zelig?” he 
shouted. 

The dancers scattered, and the lights 
went out. There was a shot, and when 
the lights were turned on again and 
the police came Julie Morrell lay on 
the dance floor with a bullet through 
his heart. Zelig was arrested and 
searched. The detectives found no re- 
volver on him, not even so much of 
a weapon as a blackjack, although 
there were plenty of “snitches’” who 
told the police that the gangster had 
had a gun before Morrell entered the 
Zelig knew 





place. said he nothing 


about the murder. 
“T was just going up to him to see 
could get him to leave without 


if I 
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making trouble,” said Zelig, “when the 
lights went out and somebody shot.” 

Zelig had no difficulty in getting out 
of the clutches of the police on this oc- 
casion, and, with another notch on his 
gun—at least in the opinion of the un- 
derworld—he proceeded to make things 
interesting for Tricker and Sirocco, 
Several times he sent detachments of 
his gang into the territory that was 
considered as the especial province of 
the Sirocco gang, and at the point of 
revolvers robbed their gambling houses 
and saloons. The Sirocco gang retali- 
ated by invading the Zelig territory, 
and then the war was on in earnest, 
Every time a Zelig gangster met one 
of the rival clan there was a battle, and 
several were shot and knifed during 
the next week. One of the Sirocco 
gang was killed during a fight on the 
Bowery, and when there was no im- 
mediate retaliation in kind the Zeligs 
grew bolder and forced their way one 
night into Jack Pioggi’s dive near the 
Bloody Angle of Doyers Street, in the 
very heart of the Sirocco and Tricker 
territory. 

Tricker happened to be in the piace 
at the time, for both he and Sirocco 
used Pioggi’s dive as their headquar- 
ters. Zelig and his crowd emptied 
their guns at Tricker and the others, 
but no one was hit, and the arrival of 
reénforcements of Tricker and Sirocco 
gangsters forced the Zeligs to retreat. 
The next morning Zelig and several of 
his gang were arrested, but were 
quickly bailed out by politicians. Ze- 
lig had scarcely left the Criminal 
Courts Building when one of the Si- 
rocco gangsters came running across the 
street from the shadow of the Tombs 
and emptied his revolver at the big 
gang leader. Zelig fell with a bullet 
behind his ear. Charles Torti, a Si- 
rocco gangster who was standing near 
by, was seized by the police, who had 
to fight several other Sirocco men im 
order to keep their prisoner. 
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But even the shooting of Zelig and 
the arrest of Torti did not stop the 
war. The next day, with Zelig lying 
at the point of death in a hospital, 
eight of his men piled into taxicabs 
after dusk, swept past the saloon 
owned by Chick Tricker, and fired 
more than fifty shots at him when he 
came to the door in response to a yell. 
Tricker dropped flat on his stomach 
in the doorway and returned the fire. 
He was uninjured, but a man named 
Mike Fagin, one of the hangers-on 
about the saloon, was shot in the left 
leg. The Zelig gangsters went on up 
the street in their cars after shattering 
all the windows in the place with their 
bullets. Tricker and Sirocco imme 
diately summoned their gangsters, and 
the fighting continued throughout the 
night, 

At midnight four followers of Zelig 
took a pot shot at a Tricker gangster 
as he was entering a saloon, wounding 
him, and three hours later half a dozen 
of Zelig’s men and as many of Siroc- 
co’s gangsters clashed at Second Ave- 
nue and Ninth Street. 
were fired, and one of either gang fell 
wounded to the sidewalk, Three arrests 
were made by the police, but even that 
did not stop the fighting, which con- 
tinued until daybreak, with nine bat- 
tles in which revolver shots were fired 
and several conflicts in which two or 
more men came together and used their 
knives or blackjacks. Then the detec- 
tive bureau got busy and posted detec- 


Several shots 


tives at all of the haunts of the gang- 
Every man who entered or left 


sters. 
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the places was searched for weapons, 
and several were arrested, including 
Chick Tricker. 

This was the beginning of the round- 
up of the Sirocco and Zelig gangs, 
nineteen of whom were arrested a few 
days later in various Chinatown dives. 
Many of them were convicts with long 
prison records, and most of them used 
“happy dust” and smoked opium. In 
the course of twenty-four hours the 
police collected enough _ revolvers, 
slungshots, daggers, dirks, blackjacks, 
and stillettos to equip a company of 
soldiers. 

Such activity by the police fright- 
ened the gangsters, and they abandoned 
their private war in the interests of 
self-preservation. They were more or 
less quiescent until the murder of Her- 
man Rosenthal later in the year, which 
was caused more by conditions in the 
Tenderloin, farther uptown, than in 
the Bowery and the lower East Side, 
although it was East Side gunmen who 
did the killing. 

Public sentiment was so strong after 
the Rosenthal murder and the subse- 
quent disclosures of police graft and 
corruption that effectual efforts were 
made to disperse the gangs. This con- 
tinued during the administration of 
Arthur Woods as police cominissioner. 
Woods sent almost two hundred gang 
sters to prison, including such notables 
in gangland as Owney Madden, “Dopey 


Benny” Fein, “Pickles” Laydon, Tan- 


ner Smith, “Litthke Dan” Caputo, 
“Punk” Madden, and Ralph Daniello, 


also known as “Ralph the Barber.” 
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HE wealthy William Ellis 

Vickery was indignant. His 

fine old face was wrinkled in 

extreme 

stamped heavily up and down on the 

thick carpet of his luxurious library. 

Angrily he chewed the end of his cigar. 

rhe entrance of a manservant bring- 

ing whisky and soda on a tray caused 
the old man to scowl darkly. 

‘Has 
manded petulantly. 

Watson bowed politely. “Just this 
moment, sir,” he replied in his profes- 
sional, drawling tone. ‘‘He——” 

The millionaire snorted impatiently. 
“Well, tell him I want to see him right 
away,” he commanded, irritably bang- 


vexation as he 


Cedric come in yet? 


ing his heavy cane on the floor several 
times. 
withdrew hastily. He had 
no desire to be the object of the old 
man’s rage. He had seen his master 
like this before, and he congratulated 
himself that it was always Cedric who 
was summoned at these times. 

Old Bill Vickery, as he was commonly 


Watson 


known to his business associates, waited > 


impatiently for his son. His square 
jaw, his forceful expression, and his 
shrewd and penetrating eyes were evi 
dence of a life filled with surmounted 
obstacles. His was a life devoted to ac- 
complishments. 
a place in which to make money. A 
gruff, bull-necked, but charitable indi- 
vidual, the old man was an imposing 


To him the world was 


figure, feared by many in business ¢ 
cles, yet respected by all. 

A son like Cedric Vickery 
turns a nuisance, a disappointment, and 
a worry to Old Bill. Cedric, in hi 
opinion, was an unmitigated fool; he 


was by 


made no attempt to disguise his con 
tempt for his motherless boy. During 
the time of Cedric’s childhood, Bill h 
predicted great things for his son. | 
was true that the lad’s mother, before 
her death, had spoiled him; but Bill, 
who was every inch a man, had been 
confident that the boy on attaining hi 
majority would turn out to be a bu 
ness man who would even exceed hi 
father’s fondest expectations. Tim 
passed, and Cedric developed into a cal 
low youth of many escapades ; a wastet 
To Bill’s disappointment and chagrin 
his son exhibited no ir.clination to fol 
low in his father’s footsteps. Indeed 
a hand of bridge interested Cedric far 
solving of a busine 


4 


To Bill, who ever had an ey 


more than the 


problem. 


one disappointment of his 
boy fluttered about in so 
, drew the allowance hi 
father granted him every month, spent 
and, to all 
in the world. He 


ciety. He 


it recklessly, appearance 


had not a care 


a source of unceasing worry to 
father. He was a sort of wild butt 
fly with no thought of to-morrow. 

As he waited impatiently for his so 
to obey his summons the old man 
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chewed savagely on his cigar. His hard, 
determined face plainly demonstrated 
his emotions. The thin, colorless lips 
were drawn into a tight line; the cold, 
gray eyes blinked angrily. 

Suddenly a high, shriil voice coming 
from the hallway leading into the li- 
brary attracted the old man’s attention, 
He grunted in disgust as he recognized 
the voice of his son. 

“You tell him that I’ll see him after 
I dress. I haven’t my evening clothes on 
now. Don’t argue with me, Watson.” 

The low, smooth voice of Watson, his 
words unintelligible, came next through 
the open door. 

Extreme irritation written on his 
countenance, Old Bill jerkily stepped 
to the doorway. 

“Come in here!” he roared angrily, 
banging his heavy cane on the hard- 
wood floor several times. 

Cedric Vickery entered 
without further discourse. Sedate and 
impeccable in appearance, he was 
dressed fashionably and expensively. 
His face, though undeniably handsome, 
suggested weakness and lack of pur- 
pose. At the same time his eyes were 
bright, and about them lurked a hint 
of shrewdness. As he entered the room 
he carefully brushed a well manicured 
hand back over his black, lustrous hair. 

“Hello, governor,” he said by 
of greeting. “Why the grouch?” 


the room 


way 


not a waster of 


He came straight to the point. 


Bill Vickery was 
words. ; 
“Do you know a woman naimed Diana 
Dumont?” he questioned abruptly, as 
he seated himself. ai 
Cedric sighed resignedly and looked 
bored. He had anticipated a stormy in- 
terview with his father, but this prom- 
ised to be even more embarrassing than 
previous ones. Languidly he sank -into 
a chair and pretended to be interested. 
“Let me see,” he 
“Possibly I do know—— 


| 
said 


musingly. 


” 


“You ought to know her,” declared 
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the old man bluntly. “She seems to 
know you pretty well.” 

Cedric lighted a cigarette. He was 
resigned to his fate. It was evident 
that his father was about to make a 
scene again. The old gentleman prob- 
ably had another attack of dyspepsia. 
It always made him more or less dis- 
agreeable. He would say nothing and 
thereby terminate the interview as soon 
as possible. 

“Miss Dumont called to see me this 
afternoon,” continued the elder Vick- 
ery, his words sharp and cutting. “She 
says that she’s going to sue you for 
breach of promise.” 

Cedric refused to become impressed 
by this information. Nonchalantly he 
puffed on his cigarette, a serene expres- 
sion prevading his countenance, He 
remained disinterestedly silent. 

“She says that she has about fifty 
letters of yours to corroborate her claim. 
She hints plainly that she will sell them 
to me for ten thousand dollars. If | 
don’t choose to buy them she will in- 
stitute proceedings and sue you for 
fifty thousand.” Deliberately the old 
man produced a small slip of paper 
from his vest pocket. “Miss Dumont 
has left ine her address, the name of 
her attorney and——”’ 

“She’s a fool!” exclaimed Cedric, for 
getting for the moment his resolution to 
remain silent. “She can’t sue me. I 
have nothing.” 

“She knows that,” retorted the old 
man. “{ reminded her of that. She 
explained that you would have money 
when I die. Her plan is to push the 
case now, get a judgment against you, 
and make you pay it when you fall 
heir to my money. A judgment of that 
kind is always good.” The cider Vick- 
sharp with sarcasm. 
family name doesn’t 
It doesn’t matter 


ery’s words rang 
sag yf 


amount to anything. 


course, our 


whether the respected name of Vick- 


ery is held up for ridicule or not.” 
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To Cedric all this was very boresome. 
His father’s conversation tasted some- 
what of business; therefore Cedric was 
not interested. Carelessly he shrugged 
his shoulders, arose from his seat, and 
sighed deeply. 

“Well,” he said lightly, “I would ad- 
vise you to fight it out with her. She 
is evidently looking for an opportunity 
some money.” 
Angrily the old man jumped to his 





to blackmail you out of 


feet. With a large, heavy hand he 
grasped his son by the back of his coat 
collar. 

“Understand me now,” he said in 
loud tones, compelling Cedric’s gaze to 
meet his own, “if that woman sues you 


dared 
ruin a 


I will You have 


disown you. 


occasions before to 


on several 

name which I have worked hard a!l my 
life to make. You are a trifler, an 
idler, and a disappointment to me.” 





Without relinquishi his hold on his 





son the father forced the slip of paper 

the woman had given him into Ced- 

ric’s hand. “There,” he cried, “you 
” 


will settle this trouble yourself. 
[exercising all the s 
mand, Bill Vickery literally dragged his 
son to the door and pushed him out into 


the hallway. 


trength at his com- 


AG 


Deep thought or concentration of any 


Cedric’s mode of 


kind was foreign to 

living. In all his life he never had 
felt the necessity of thinking for him- 
self. Working along the lines of leas 
resistance always, he shamelessly had 
allowed his father to extricate him 


from the numerous escapades in which 


he had become entangled. He had 
grown accustomed to the old man’s 


brusque and contemptuous attitude to- 
ward him. He had come to regard his 


t 

father as an eccentric individual who 
was dey all times 
though extremely disagreeable 


the old 


toward this, his 


vendable at even 


How- 
unmistakable 


ever, man’s 


tude 


t 
ade 
pad 


latest esca 
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had a disquieting 


man. 

He acknowl 
was 
instituting 
money, 
and 


pow er less 


except 

1 1 

he had 

borrowing as 

dicated it 

letters. 
Cedric 


Woi 


had 


ently; he was 
the point of \ 

wife. He wre 

which he decl 


mistakable tert 
Shrewd Di 

an 

her 


true 


felt sure he w 
his lette1 


get back 


oive then 
give them 


up. 





proceedings. 


not 


infatuation ; 


character, 


effect upon the young 


edged to himself that he 
to prevent Diana from 
He had no 
what his father gave him, 
the faintest hope of 
much as Diana had in 
tld take to get back hi 





pursued Dian 
infatuated 
to 
several letters, 
ired his intentions in 
ns. 
na knew that it was on 
when 
he lef 
ould. He 


but 


persi 
| 
her to 


make her hi 


with 
vanting 


ite her 


he awakened 
her, a 

had tried 
she would 

She playing t 


was 


game for what it was worth, and 
her funds went low she intended to 
make use of those letters. 

And now that time had come. Sl 
had seen his father, and had hinted at 
the terms on which she would rel 
quish the letters. He knew th 
would not fail to deal harshly with } 

It would be fruitless to appeal 1 
= - would be unbendine and exa 
» the last. 

“\ ith a heavy heart Cedri ( 1 
to his room and dejectedly san! 
chair. He saw no hop n t 
Gloomily he stared at the narrow 
of p his father had given him, 1 
which in bold, well-formed handwr 
ing was written Diana’s name and 
dre and the name of an a 
whom Cedric did not know. Turni 
the ow slip over and over 
his finge he refl cted deeply. No 
tion to his problem p ented it l 
wa evident t] if Diana meant u 
Sl ould un tediv keep | 1 

Suddenl l@ young mat 
The slip of paper in his hand evid 
had been torn from a poclk tn 




















Diana no doubt had written on a sheet 
of her pocket memorandum bock and 
had torn the sheet from its binding and 
presented it to his father. On the back 
of the slip Cedric had noticed a few 
slight indentations. They appeared as 
though some one had jotted down some- 
thing with a pencil and afterward had 
erased it. Some of the pencil markings 
were slightly visible. With the aid of 
a reading glass, which he procured from 
the library, Cedric easily deciphered the 
following: 
O4 

L 23 

I 

L 65 

R 99 


aw ft 
1) 


By carefully comparing the numbers 
with the handwriting on the other side 
of the sheet, the young man decided 
that both were written by Diana. 

What could the numbers mean; To 
the average person the problem would 
have been comparatively easy. Cedric 
pent nearly two hours carefully study- 
ing the mysterious letters before he ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they must 
represent the combination of a safe. 
Diana evidently had written the com- 
bination of her safe on the leaf of 
her notebook for reference, afterward 
had erased it, and then, by a strange 
coincidence, happened to give Cedric’s 
father that particular sheet. 

Almost at the same time he had com- 
these deductions another 
sinister thought came to 
Diana, no dowbt, would keep his let- 


pleted and 


more him. 
ters in her safe, considering the value 
he had placed upon them. To the best 
f ind belief he had 


icquired the combination to that 


of his knowledge 
sate. 
[here was a possibility that he was be- 
ing misled, but—well, it was worth 

If he had an opportunity—— 
Suddenly he recalled a very 


, 
cnance, 
mpor 
tant fact. Enthusiastic now, he crossed 


atier finding 


the room to his desk. and, 
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the morning newspaper, he opened it 
at the column Diana often made use 
of. A short notice therein attracted 
his attention. 

Miss Diana Dumont and her aunt, Mrs. 
Henrietta Ross-Standing, are spending the 
week-end at Northport. 

Rapidly an idea revolved in Cedric’s 
mind. There was no chance of being 
discovered. No doubt Diana had closed 
her house while she was away. If there 
were any servants about they were in 
the servants’ quarters. The numbers 
he possessed might be the combination 
to the safe. His letters undoubtedly 
were kept in the safe. He must have 
those letters. Something must be done 
or he would be left penniless. It was 
worth a chance. 


Lit. 


Cedric may have been a fop and 
waster, but within him raced the blood 
of old Bill Vickery, fearless and un 
conquerable. Now that he had decided 
upon his course of action, the young 
man set about making him plans with 
worthy of a 
enced mind, After a careful 
the butler’s pantry, Cedric brought to 
This he 
further 


a coolness more experi 


earch in 


light a worn and battered cap. 
pulled down over his face. 
search revealed an old short coat. Th 
he donned, carefully pulling its collar 
up about his chin and buttoning it 
le repaired to his room and surveyed 
himself in his mirror. Satished with 
his appearance, he took from his chif- 
drawer a revolver and a flash 
These he carefully stuffed in his 


fonier 
light. 
back trousers pockets. 

The clock in the hallway of his beau 
tiful home was striking the hour past 
midnight when Cedric extinguished the 
The house was quiet. 
down the 


lieht in his room. 
Noiselessly he made his way 


broad stairway and through the dark 


hallways until he reached the kitchen. 


Making his exit through the servants’ 
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entrance, he dodged behind the hedge 
surrounding the wide lawn and cau- 
tiously watched for pedestrians. 

Night had spread her veil, and the 
flickering street lamp on the corner 
feebly endeavored to penetrate the 
darkness. The streets were deserted and 





sient. A wind blowing caused the tree 
boughs near the light to sway, making 


fall here and there 
It was an ideal night 
uch as Cedric was 


fantastic shadows 
on the pavement. 
adventure 
embarking upon. 
\ssuring himself that his exit from 
the house had been unobserved, Cedric 
stepped from his hiding place, and, 
walking rapidly, but keeping well in the 
shadows, he soon came to an intersec 
Here he turned; keeping close 
o the line of trees standing before the 
eautiful residences on either side of the 
broad street, he made his way stealthily 
Turning a corner, he discov 


leisurely 





for an 


tion. 
t 
b 
onward. 
ered a policeman walking 
along, swinging his club. Quickly Ced 
ric dodged into a convenient doorway 


and waited patiently for the bluecoat 
to pass. After assuring himself that 
the officer had failed to notice him, the 
and within 
; the 


residence of 


young man pursued his way 
a short time he stopped acro street 
from a large, pretentiou 
brownstone, wide 
lawn. 

it must be said that at this time Ced 
ric began to have some misgivings. In 


surrounded by a 


room the proposition 
Now, as he 


; into exe 


the privacy of his 
had i 
himself about to put his plan 
cution, he 
ernable nervousness. He 
unable to collect his thought 
house seemed to be a veritable fortress. 
His plan seemed to be foolhardy now. 
he was apprehended while in th 
house he would be stamped as a crimi- 
met 

With these thoughis came 
was his only chance. 
be done. He 


seemed easy. found 


was assailed by an ungov- 
seemed to be 


The big 


the 





others. Ti 


Something must 


must get those letters. 
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If he could get them without being 
caught all would be well. If Diana in- 
stituted proceedings his father would 
disown him. He knew that Old Bill 
would keep his word. 

At this point a disquieting thought en- 
tered Cedric’s mind. Diana may have 
given the letters to her attorney. Young 
Vickery pondered over this phase of 
the situation for some time. He finally 
concluded that she have had them 
in her possession when she called to 
see his father, as she had offered them 
to him at that time. Anyway, he would 
' 
iv 


must 


have to take a chance. It was his only 
hope. 


Casting his 


doubts and fears to tl 


four winds, Cedric carefully made hi 


way toward the back of the house w 
der cover of the thick hedge surround- 
ing He was surprised to 
find that his nerves had quieted s 
what. At the rear of the pretentiou 
home the young man found condition 

f ble. It was very dark, at 
the light from the street 

the dwarf cedars growi 
about the 
Cedric picked his way until 


the grounds 


yime 


more tavora 


lamps was 





shut off by 


at random back law: 
Stealthily 
he had gained the back porch. After 
mounting the hand railing surroundi 
it, he re: 


of the roof. With the 


iched up and grasped the edg 
help of the 


iar beneath, with which he braced hin 
self with his feet, he managed to dr: 
himself to the edge of the porch ro 
From his familiarity with the hou 
quired during the time when he a1 
Diana were on good terms, Cedri 


knew that the window directly ab 


the sloping roof led into a wide 

way. Noiselessly he slipped back th 

catch of the wind vith his penknife 

Little by little he 1 sed the sash 

ciently to allow himself to enter. 
Playing his flash here and the 

rie stealthily made his way through the 

darkness down the broad fli: f 

to the dr ng-room He ki 

would find the safe a smail recom | 
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yond the reception hall which Diana 
used as an office. Pausing for a mo- 
ment before entering the reception hall 
Cedric listened intently. Except for 
the regular ticking of a large clock 
standing at the bottom of the siairway, 
silence reigned supreme. Carefully and 
noiselessly he crossed the hardwood 
‘looring until he reached the door lead- 
ng into Diana’s office. Listening at the 
loor for a moment he cautiously flashed 
lis light inside the room, At the same 
time he heard a muffled exclamation and 
. sharp click. Then all was silent. 
Immediately Cedric extinguished his 
light. His first impulse was to flee. 
From sheer fright he crouched behind 
the heavy portiéres leading into the 
room. The sinister silence was unbear- 
ble. His nerves seemed about to break. 
ile felt like running and screaming at 
the top of his voice. ‘The revolver in 
his pocket was totally forgotten in his 
fright. Several interminable minutes 
he waited, crouching low in his hiding 
place. His heart pounded in his breast. 
His breath came in short, quick jerks. 
Ilis forehead felt cold and clammy. 
By some irresistible irapulse he arose 
io his feet and looked about wildly in 
earch of an exit. His eyes were un- 
able to pierce the darkness. Terror- 
stricken, he realized that he was 
trapped. Wildly he resolved to en- 
deavor to make his escape by the win- 
low by which he had made his entrance. 
His mind awhirl, he made a wild rush 
for the stairway, stumbled, and, as he 
fell, he felt a strong hand clutch his 


rot 
ron 


1 


( 
1 
} 
I 


tai t 


Cedric did not struggle. In his fright 
he became limp in his assailant’s hands. 
He found his hands pinned tegether in 
The hand on his throat 
He was absolutely helpless. 
He felt himself choking for breath. A 


viselike grip. 
tithtened. 


blue haze formed before his eves. His 
onsciousness began to soar to dizzy 

ights. Vainly he endeavored t shout 
for help. A gurgling, choking sound 
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came from his lips. His hands 
promptly were released and a large 
hairy hand covered his mouth. The 
fingers on his windpipe were relentless. 
They bit into his flesh like Durning 
brands. A dull, numb sensation over- 
came him. He seemed to be floating 
about through the air with myriads of 
varicolored and luminous grotesque 
shapes. Gradually the illusion faded 
into nothing, and Cedric passed into 
oblivion. 


IV. 


Cedric awoke with a start, his head 
throbbing painfully. His body seemed 
numb and cold. It was dark where he 
was lying. Vaguely he realized that 
some one was fanning him. He could 
hear an object being swished through 
the air wafting each time a_ gentle 
zephyr into his face. He moved 
his head a little. Immediately a blind- 
ing flash of light was thrown into hi 
eyes; at the same time a sharp, hissing 
whisper came to him out of the dar!: 
ness. 

“Keep quiet !” it 
“Nobody's gonna hurt you. 
a mistake.” 

Wondering exceedingly, he followed 
directions implicitly and remained si 
lent. Slowly he felt his strength return 
ing. His neck was stiff and sore, and 
his head ached terribly ; but after a few 
minutes he was not much the worse 
for his experience. 

After a while a strong arm placed 
beneath Cedric’s shoulders brought that 
frightened young man to a sitting pos- 
ture. 


soothingly. 
It was all 


said 


“Feel better now?” came the whis- 
per again. 

Cedric nodded weakly in the affirma 
tive and vainly endeavored to 
face of the other. 

“Pretty near put you outa busine 


other, laughing 


1 
cee the 


caid the quietly. 


“Thought you belonged in the house. 
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Didn’t know you was one of the gang. 
You’re a new one to me.” 
Cedric made an effort to arise to his 





feet. “One of the gang!” he repeated 
weakly. 
The strong arm helped Cedric to 


arise. He felt decidedly better. 

“Who are you?” he questioned. 

lor answer the other flashed his light 
“It’s all right. It’s 
heard of me, ain’t 


into his own face. 
Plug Dulin. You 
you? 

Cedric involuntarily shuddered when 
he saw the countenance of his compan- 
ion. Mr. Dulin’s face wa 
idly by dissipation and brutality. 
ears laid against his head and 

Hlis nose was flat 
he allowed his fea- 


s; marked viv- 
His 
were 
pointed at the top. 
and broken. As 
tures to be inspected he grinned broadly, 
exhibiting two rows of irregular yel- 
teeth. 

“T couldn’t see the dark, 
he explained apologetically. “T 
thought you b’longed in the house ’til 
I put you outa commission and found 
the gat and the flash on you. Accidents 


4 1 
eood joke on you 


low 
you in 


buddy,” 


will happen. It’s a 
Mr. Dulin laughed loudly. Startled 
Cedrie grabbed his 
“Sh!” he 


arm. 
irned. “Do you want to 


up every] 


” 


wake ody in the house? 
Plug Dulin laug 


before. “’ 


sd even louder than 
lhere ain’t nobody here ’cept 
the butler, and T got him tied up nice 
and pretty,” he replied. “The lady what 
owns the house is visitin’ somebody. I 
read about it in the paper. There ain’t 
nobody to bother us, and we got the 
whole night before us to crack this crib 
in. Wecan split what we ge 
xactly quick witted, 


Cedric was not e 
realize that this 
him- 


but he was not slow to 
man thought him a burglar like 
self, It it he 
as long as he carried out the role forced 


was evident th: was safe 
upon him. 
“Where's your kit?” questioned Plug, 
Where’s your kit?” qu 1 Plug 
flashing his light about the floor. 
a 
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Cedric chose his words 
“Ain’t got none,” he replied. 
The other’s eyes opened wide in sur- 
prise. “Ain’t got none!” he ejaculated. 
“How you gonna open a box ’thout no 


carefully, 


tools ?” 
came to Cedric. He had 
memorized the numbers of the combi- 


An idea 
nation. He must play his part with 
Dulin. Cunningly he grinned at his 
companion and led the way to the safe. 
“Don’t need none,” he said mysteri- 
ously. “Just watch me.” 
Approaching the safe, a small, heavy 
carefully worked 
upon hi 
onfidenth 


strong box, Cedric 


the combination, depending 
for the numbers. C 
The door refused 


memory 
he turned the knob. 
to yield. 

“Come on! Come on!” commanded 
Plug. “Git there. I’ve 
heard about you guys before. I never 
seen you do the trick, though. 
There ain’t nothin’ that'll open a box 


away from 


one of 


like soup.” 

Plug dived into his kit bag and pro- 
duced a piece of soap and a small vial. 
feverishly Cedric tried the combina 
He heard the tumblers 


strong box falling with a faint 


tion again. 


side the 


sound, Grasping the knob he 


“3.48 
clicking { 
The door ope ned. 


gave ita sharp turn. 
Plug’s ill-concealed contempt immedi 
ately changed to open-eyed admiration. 
Solemnly he shook Cedric’s 


“Say, kid,” 


hand. 

| 1a: ‘“ hae ae 

he exclaimed, “you're all 

right! Don’t vou never use the soup?” 
Cedric’s upper lip curled in contempt! 


“Too much noise,” he replied, enjoy 


ing the other’s surprise. ‘‘That’s o 
stuff.” 

Mr. Dulin scratched his head in be 
wilderment. “Slickest piece of work 
ever seen. Where'd you learn how 
do that?” 

Cedric did not answer beyond a cart 
less shri houlders. With one 


f 1, 
ig of ni 
chisels he pried open the two 


drawers inside the safe and rapidly 


, . 1 
spected their contents. Feverishly, i 




















nerves almost to the breaking point, he 
searched through the sheaf of papers 
each drawer contained. In his nervous 
haste he scattered papers over the floor. 
His letters were not to be found. Re- 
fusing to believe that he had failed in 
his quest, he carefully searched through 
the papers he had taken from the safe 
again. His letters were not there. 

Concealing his disappointment admir- 
ably Cedric arose to his feet and in- 
differently waved a hand toward the 
safe. 

“T didn’t get what I came after,” he 
explained. “The second drawer con- 
tains the money. It’s yours.” 

“But I said | was gonna split,’’ ob- 
jected Plug, who had been watching the 
young man’s actions closely. 

“T don’t want it,” announced Cedric. 
“You take it.” 

“Whew!” whistled the soup expert 
in surprise. “The gent turns down 
money. What’s the world comin’ to?’ 

Cedric sat down on the floor in his 
disappointment and wistfully watched 
Plug as he thoroughly examined the 
contents of the the safe. 


* “Expected to find somethin’ else, 
eh?” commented Plug. 

Cedric remained si#lent. 

Plug dumped the contents of the 


money drawer into his pocket without 
a word. It was evident that he was de- 
liberating deeply. Finally he arose to 
his feet. 

“Pretty tough,” he agreed. 

A sudden thought seemed to possess 
him. For several moments he looked 
squarely at the young man. Then his 
homely countenance broadened in a 
wide smile. 

“Some class!” he ejaculated 

“\Vhat do you mean?” asked Cedric 
innocently, 

Mr. Dulin nodded his head know- 
ingly. “T mean that you’re the goods. 
You know your business. You ain’t a 
piker. There’s class to you.” 

when Cedric was making his 


Later 
SD DS 
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way home, he recalled Plug’s words 
and pondered deeply over them. 


V. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” re- 
ported \Vatson, as he stepped deferen- 
tially into Cedric Vikery’s room the 
next morning. 

“What's his name?” demanded Cedric 
irritably. 

“He refused to give it, sir,” replied 
Watson, his expressionless face red in 
embarrassment. “He said he didn’t re 
member what his name was.” 

“What!” ejaculated Cedric peevishly. 

Watson was about to reply when the 
door was pushed open and a man en 
tered the room. Cedric gasped as he 
recognized in his visitor his burglarious 
companion of the night before. Weakly 
he motioned Watson to leave the room 


“Tust thought I’d make myself a 
home,’ explained Mr. Dulin. “I 


knowed you'd be right glad to see m« 
The guy with the long face seemed to 
think that I oughta be entertained in 
the parlor. That ain’t my style. When 
I’m a pal to a guy I enjoys myself just 
as much in his kitchen as TI does in his 
parlor. , So I come right up.” 
Plug’s manner was free and 
There was no doubt that he considered 
himself welcome. Calmly and deliber- 
ately he looked about him at the sump 
tuous furnishings. His glance finally 
returned to Cedric. Admiration was in 


easy. 


his eyes. 

While Plug was poorly dressed the 
night before, he was now inexpensively 
but flashily attired. Although his suit 
was made of a somber, dark-brown ma 
terial, his broad chest sported a striped 


vest of a rather startling design and 
color. Perched sidewise on his large 
head was a brown derby which he had 
failed to remove upon entering the 
house. Seating himself carefully, so as 


not to disturb the pronounced crease 
in his trousers, he crossed his knees, 
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4 
revea.ing a pair of bright tan shoes and 
hose of the same color. Moreover, the 
gentleman seemed to be extremely con- 
scious of his sartoria! splendor. 

Dulin evidently had expected a much 
different reception from the kind he was 
Cedric had not 
entrance, 


receiving. 
word since his 
expression crossed Plug’s 
as he pushed his derby back on his head 
and placed his thumbs in the armholes 
of his vest. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked in 
“You don't seem so glad to 


spoken a 
A puzzled 
countenance 


nocently 
see me.” 

Vainly Cedric tried to collect his 
thoughts. His brain whirling, he could 
do no more than stare stupidly at his 
visitor. Besides, he had a premonition 
that trouble was brewing, which added 
to his utter confusion. 

Evidently intending to be sociable, 
whether or no, Plug produced two 
cigars and offered one of them to his 
Cedric could only wag his head 
weakly in refusal. Dulin sniffed in- 
differently, and, after placing the re- 
jected weed back in his pocket, he 
chewed the end off the other, lighted it, 
and threw the burnt match stick on the 
Aoor. 

“Say!” he said belligerently. 
any way to treat a gent?” 

Cedric still remained silent; he 
seemed to be absolutely incapable of 
speech. This was terrible, he solilo- 
quized. If his father should find this 
man in the house he—— 

“The trouble is,” continued Mr. 
Dulin, a nasty leer lurking at one cor 
ner of his large mouth, “that you think 


host. 


“Ts this 


['m a piker. Well, I ain’t. I was in 
the business when you was runnin’ 
around with short dresses on. I'll ad- 


mit that I ain’t as classy as you, but I 
ain’t an amateur. My police record 
speaks for itself. Believe me I've 
cracked many a crib, and I wanta say 
right here that I got a head, and I 
use it. ‘Course, you’re a_ highbrow 


crook. I realize that. You handle your 
jobs scientifically, as the highbrows say. 
I ain't a highbrow, but I’m gonna be 
from now on.” 

“What do you mean?” Cedric man- 


aged to ejaculate. 


“Just what I said,’ returned the 
other bluntly. “I followed you home 
last mght to see where you hung out. 
I always wanted to meet a guy that can 
open a safe like you can.” 

Cedric gasped. He became alarmed. 
Realizing the ignorance of his visitor 
and the misapprehension under which 
he labored, he could see that Dulin had 
a good opportunity, considering the cir- 
cumstances, to become unreasonable. 

“T kinda thought I oughta get the 
glad hand after the deal I handed you 
last night,”’ continued Mr. Dulin, an ag- 
grieved expression on his homely coun- 
“IT don’t know what you was 


last night, 


tenance. 
expectin’ to find in that safe 
but it’s a cinch that the party that hired 
you was willin’ to pay a pretty piece of 
change to get whatever it was. Any- 
body that’d know the folks that lived 
in that swell joint would have to have 
a roll of coin. So you ain’t kiddin’ me 
none. You got yours even if you didn't 
get what you went after.”” Plug waved 
his hand depreciatingly. “All I got was 
a coupla hundred green boys.” 


“But you got all the money in the 
safe!” exchaimed Cedric. 

“That’s all right,” retorted Dulin 
easily. ‘You didn’t want it. You was 


gettin’ yours in big doses. I ain’t a fast 
thinker, but after you left me last night 
I figures your game out. I ain’t kickin’ 
about last night. I’m just tellin’ you 
that I treated you right, and so I think 
I oughta get a brass-band welcome 
around this joint.” 

“What do you want me to do?” in- 
terrogated the young man. 

Plug’s scarred ‘countenance again 
took on an aggrieved expression. 
“Gimme a lift,” he said, without hesi- 
tancy. “You can——” 
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“Ah!” ejaculated young Vickery, un- 
mindful of his words in his excitement. 
“Blackmail !” 

Plug arose from his chair and ad- 
vanced toward Cedric with his jaw 
squared menacingly. “You and me ts 
goin’ to the mat if you say anything like 
I ain’t gonna be insulted.” 


that again. 
“Well, what do you—— 
“Looka here!” interrupted Plug. “I 
ain’t gonna get mad ’cause I want you 
to do somethin’ for me. I did you a 
favor once. You're a professional; I'm 
an amateur. You can do somethin’ for 
me that won't cost you a cent.” 
“What is it?” interrogated 
tremulously. 
Dulin grinned sheepishly. In a man 
ner which plainly exhibited his embar- 


Cedric 


rassment he lighted his cigar again. It 
was evident that he considered his re- 
quest rather unusual. 

“Maybe it’s a big thing to ask,” he 
remarked, as he endeavored to smile 


ingratiatingly, “but I been tryin’ all my 
life to find out 
stunt was done.” 


how this combination 

Young Vickery’s expression was 
of interrogation. 

“T’'d like to know how to open a safe 
without usin’ a drill or soup,” explained 
Mr. Dulin. 

Cedric was unprepared for the que: 
He collapsed in his chair. Plug 
eyed him curiously. 

“I—I don’t even know myself!” ex 
claimed the young man weakly. 


tion, 


Dulin walked the length of the room 


before answering. “Vou highbrows 


make me sick. You got an idea that 


a common burglar ain’t good enough for 
you. Don't 
try to kid me pe 


You want all the gravy. 
You S ciety ( “O0lks 


“Society crooks!” gasped Cedri 


“You heard what I said! I know how 
you guys work. I knowed right away 
last night when you turned down half 
of that money that you was bein’ wel 
ee" ’ ” 
pat DY somebody. 


“B 


: ‘ 
something that be 


ut I was after 
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longed to me,” explained Cedric, his 
voice raising to a high falsetto in his 
excitement, 

Plug’s scarred countenance plainly 
demonstrated his disbelief. “You got 
the safe open by tinkerin’ with the com 
bination, didn’t you?” he demanded 

rily. 

“But L had the combination. 
it by heart.” 

Dulin laughed } “Don't 
gimme none of that. You had to try 
the trick a coupla times before you got 
it open. If you'd ’a’ had the combina 
tion you wouldn't ‘a’ had no trouble. 
You know how to open a box without 
soup, and that’s what I’m tryin’ to tind 
I used to have a pal that could 

] 


I knew 


derisively. 


out. 
do it sometimes. Before I could fin 
out how he turned the trick a_ bull 


snuffed him out with a gat. Ike made 
hisself rich on it just like you have.’ 
Plug cast an approving eye about 
expensively furnished room. 
Cedric 
scrutiny 
that Plug was 
request. l*urthermore, it 
that Dulin 


hard man to convince, 


was nonplused. <A caretul 
of his visitor’s face told him 
earnest in his strang: 
had bee 
was an extremels 
Young Vicker: 


shown 


was at his wit’s end. 


“Tu 
and | 
you no mor 


st show me how to turn the tri 
17°71 J 1 +1 
li De on my t vot 


T 
y way. I won 
Plug’s tone was almo 
, ‘ 
appealing. The earnestness he ex 


1 plainly demonstrated how mucl 


ext 
i jt 


hibitec 
he craved the desired information 
“hit £ cant 


“That is all 


reiterated Cedri 
it; “dor 


there is to 


know h myself.” 

lor a moment the small, ratlike ey 
of the burglar narrowed meanly. 

“You say vou can’t. but you meat 
that you won't.” 

Cedric \ ilent 

rt doin’ el r n irling! pile 

ried P Won't tell, eh?” 

Dul ilked the length of the ro 
Wal pa nth nN cle p houg! 
\fter ] his eyes narrowed, at 
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his jaw squared itself. Nonchalantly he 
removed his coat. With perfect ease 
he sat down and placed both feet upon 
the highly polished table in the center 
of the room. 

“All right,” he said belligerently ; 
“from now on you and me is pals. You 
can consider yourself adopted. I’m 
through crackin’ safes. I’m gonna stay 
right here ’til you put me wise how to 
open ‘em by foolin’ with the numbers. 
[ think I'll enjoy livin’ here. If the 
eats is as good as the place looks I’m 
gonna be satisfied.” 

To the average man such a proposal 
would have been regarded us _ ridic- 
ulous ; to Cedric it was a calamity. At 
the moment he was possessed of some 
doubts as to Mr. Dulin’s sanity, but one 
look at the insolently recumbent figure 
and the determined face told him that 
the old burglar had not intended his 
remarks to be taken as a threat. 

“Tt’s outrageous!’ ejaculated the 
young man, arising from his seat for 
the first time since his strange visitor 
had arrived. “You can’t do that.” 

“Why can’t I?” demanded Plug. 
“Who's gonna stop me?” 

“Tl call the police.” 

Plug sniffed incredulously. “You 
will like a giraffe. You ain’t on speakin’ 
terms with the bulls. If you called one 
of ’em in here I got a lotta information 
he might like to hear.” 

“You'd get yourself in trouble, too.” 

Plug failed to be impressed. “Sure 
I would,” he acknowledged, “and it 
wouldn’t be the first time, neither. I’ve 
been in stir a lotta times. You call 
the cops, and you and me will make 
up a little party and go to the pen to- 
gether. That’ll be nice and sociable.” 

Vaguely Cedric realized that a term 
in prison held no terrors for this strange 
individual. Vainly he tried to think 
of some conclusive argument which 
would serve to turn him from his pur- 


pose. 


“You can’t stay here!” he exclaimed 
angrily. 

“Why?” innocently demanded Plug. 

“We have no spare room. We can't 
accommodate you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I can bunk 
here with you. This room suits me,” 

Abandoning this line of argument the 
young man affected a debonair attitude. 
“All right,” said he, advancing toward 
the telephone on the wall, “we'll go to 
jail together.” 

If he had even faintly hoped that this 
would impress Mr. Dulin he was des- 
tined to be disappointed. His new pal 
puffed calmly away on his cigar. 

“(io0d!” he said,-grunting. ‘I’m out 
of the ‘safe-crackin’ game for good. I 
got to live. Id just as leave live at 
Moundsville or some other place. They 
ain’t such bad places as a lotta people 
think. I’ve been in most all of the big 
ones. Of course, I’d rather live here” 
—Plug waved his hand resignedly— 
“but it’s up to you.” 

Cedric deliberated. for a few mo 
ments. Why couldn’t he call the police 
and have Plug ejected from the house? 
Plug might tell what he knew, as he 
threatened to do, but Cedric’s word 
should carry more weight than Plug’s. 
Plug had a long police record accord- 
ing to his own statements. Cedric never 
had seen the inside of a police station 
in his life. He could plead that Plug 
had endeavored to extort money from 
him, and, failing, had been ejected from 
the house. He could plead that Plug’s 
story was a frame-up. 

Deciding upon his course of action, 
Cedric again advanced toward the 
phone. He would ascertain whether 
his father was at home first. If the 
old gentleman was at his office, Cedric, 
with the help of Watson, would en- 
deavor to get Dulin out of the house 
by force, if necessary. That failing, he 
would call in the police. He realized 
that it was imperative that Plug be re- 
moved before his father learned of his 

















It would save many embar- 


presence. 
rassing moments. 

At that moment the door of the room 
was unceremoniously opened and Bill 
Vickery entered. Cedric leaned against 


the wall for support. This, to him, was 
terrible! 

The elder Vickery stared in surprise 
at the coatless, sprawling figure of Mr. 
Dulin. That worthy merely turned his 
head a trifle, shifted his feet on the 
table, and putéed calmly on his cigar. 

, Cedric was in a quandary. The ex- 
pression on his father’s face plainly 
demanded an explanation of Plug’s 
presence. In view of his father’s atti- 
tude toward him, Cedric realized 
quickly that Plug’s word would go as 
j this time. He was 
therefore claim that Dulin 
had endeavored to extort money from 
him, hoping to enlist his father’s sym- 
pathy. Plug’s evident comfort and his 
ibsolute freedom put the lie to this 
scheme in the beginning. He must ac- 
cept-Plug as a friend for the time being. 
He must also explain why Dulin was 
a friend, as that worthy was so obvi- 


far as his own at 
unable to 


of Cedric’s class. 

uh, Mr. Dulin,’ stammered 
feverishly hoping that Plug 
would remain silent until his father had 
left the “Er—uh, meet my 
father.” ; 


ously out 
ad 2 


Cedric, 
room. 


Slowly, and with a series of grunts, 
Plug removed his feet from the table, 
and, without undue haste, approached 
the old man and grasped his hand in an 
iron grip 

“Pleased t’ meet cha,” he said, in 
what he considered the most approved 
y Turning to Cedric, he grinned 
broadly. “A husky old boy, eh?” 

It was rarely that Cedric saw his 
father smile, but to -his utter astonish- 
ment the old man did so. 

“You're pretty husky yourself,” re- 
torted Bill jocosely. 

“Almost too much,” replied 
“Tf a window is 


St yle. 


Mr. 
very 


Dulin easily. 
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high, I’m gettin so I have trouble pullin’ 
myself P 

A warning glance from Cedric stilled 
Plug’s ready tongue. 

“Mr. Dulin is a building contractor,” 
‘explained the young man hastily, “and 
a very active one. He supervises all 
his work.” 

“Ts that exclaimed the older 
Vickery, evidently surprised to get such 
information in regard to Plug. “Don’t 
leave the job to any one else, eh? That's 
the way to run a business. That’s my 
‘motto. ‘Do everything you can your- 
self.’”’ 

“Then you’re sure it’s did right,” 
supplemented Plug, immediately adapt- 





os) 
sot 


ing himself to the situation. “I was 
just tellin-—er—my friend here——” 
“T’m glad you were,” declared Bill 


“I’m glad to hear that some 
I’ve 
been about ten years trying to get him 
interested.”” The old reflected a 
“T never heard Cedric men- 


cordially. 
one was talking business to him. 


man 
moment. 
tion you before.” 

“Oh!” hastily interposed Cedric in 
order to check Dulin from saying more 
than was absolutely necessary, “I’ve 
mentioned him several times. No doubt 
you have forgotten.” 

To Bill this explanation was plausible 
enough. He rarely listened to Cedric’ 
conversation. 

“T met Mr. Dulin in New 
last season,” continued the son. 

“You live in New Orleans, do you, 
Mr. Dulin?” asked Bill. 

“Right the first time,” 
other. 

“Cedric and I will be delighted to 
have you spend an extended visit with 
us,” invited the old man warmly. 
Plug. “lll be 


Orleans 


agreed the 


“Thanks,” 
tickled stiff.” 
Cedric was This 
the worst thing that had happened yet. 


replied 


nonplused. wa 
His father’s sudden cordiality was be- 
There wa 
no chance to get Plug out of the house 


yond his understanding. 
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now. Vainly he endeavored to think 
of a plan to save the situation. 

“But—Mr. Dulin’s trunk has not ar- 
rived,” he began. 

Bill glared at him. “J 
can fx him up with some clothing,” he 
“Your wardrobe is rather 
Your sizes are not greatly 


dare say we 


said acidly. 
extensive. 
at variance.” 

With another glare at his son, Bill 
opened the door. “I am depending 
upon you to cram some business know] 
edge into my son’s head, Mr. Dulin,” he 
“T feel that you and I 


friends. Cedric 


said amiably. 
will become 
needs some good sound advice.” 

“Don’t worry about that, 
promised Plug, instantly sensing the 
difference which existed between father 
and “T got more advice to give 
away than arf¥thing else.’ 

“See here!’ exclaimed Cedric in ex- 
asperation after the door had shut upon 
his father, “you must get out—you 
must !” ; 

Mr. Dulin merely waved his hand at 
the indignant youth. “Outside,” said 
he. “I’m an invited guest. Me and 
your old man’s gonna be good friends.” 


good 


cap'n, 


son, 


VI. 

Dinner at home, to old Bill Vickery, 
had for some time been a meal which 
he did not particularly enjoy. It was 
at this time that he usually came in 
this in it- 
During 
invari 


par- 


close contact with his 
self was enough to irritate him. 
the course of the meal Cedric 
ably chattered about nothing in 


son 5 


ticular, rapidly leaving one. unimpor- 
tant subject for another, equally as un- 
important. The fact that he failed 
utterly to entice his father to do any- 
thing but grunt by way of reply affected 
all. Cedric’s 
do him 


thought 


the young man not at 


was not a sensitive nature. Tx 
justice it must be said that he 


1 


he was entertaining his father at such 


times. Furthermore, he considered 
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himself well informed. He was famil- 
iar with the doings of society, knew 
the comparative power of all the latest 
model speedsters, and knew the name 
of every musical comedy produced dur- 
ing the past several seasons. 

lo Bill this sort of information was 
rubbish. He considered society a group 
of idlers who had nothing to do but 
entertain. He had never seen a dozen 
plays in his life. His knowledge of 
automobiles was derived grom his daily 
ride to an from the office in his limou 
sine, driven by a trusted and careful 
chauffeur. Cedric’s conversation, there 
fore, was not such as could be expected 
to entertain Bill in any way. In fact, 
the old man usually listened to a cer- 
tain amount of it involuntarily and then 
left the table in disgust. 

On the evening Plug Dulin became 
a guest of the household, however, din- 
ner was an interesting affair, to say 
the least. That gentleman, immacu- 
lately dressed in one of Cedric’s styl- 
ishly cut suits, was the life of the party. 
Exuberant in spirits, he talked inces- 
santly throughout the meal, much to 
Cedric’s annoyance. 

It was evident that Bill 
really enjoyed Dulin’s company. 
a sort of diamond in the rough himself, 
he considered Plug a gentleman without 
affectation. His guest’s breezy way of 
expressing himself, coupled with his ex 
tremely sociable attitude, made an im- 
pression on Bill which put him in rare 
good humor. Cedric’s friends were 
usually foppish, languid individuals like 
himself, and Bill had no time for either 
them or their conversation. Dulin, 
therefore, was a sort of a relief. Bill 
was pleased to find that Cedric had at 
least one friend who knew compara- 
tively nothing about society, speedsters, 
or musical comedies. 

Plug had no difficulty in continuing 
his deception of representing himself as 
a contractor making his home in New 
He had received ample in- 


Vickery 
Being 


Orleans. 

















structions from Cedric in the privacy 
of the young man’s room, and he 
adroitly turned the conversation to an 
other topic if the subject of business 
threatened to enter into it. 

Cedric breathed a sigh of relief when 
the meal was over. It had been tor- 
ture for him. He never knew at what 
moment the conversation might drift to 
dangerous subjects and thus expose him. 
Diana Dumont and those letters had dis- 
tracted him enough, but the advent of 
Plug Dulin into his home as a guest 
filled his cup of worry until it was over- 
flowing. 

His feelings when he saw his father 
and Dulin enter the library together and 
shut the door behind them can hardly 
The old man’s hand was 


Plug’s arm. 


be described. 
placed affectionately on 
That worthy was puffing nonchalantly 
on-one of Bill’s choice perfectos. 


Cedric repaired to his room and 
waited. His nerves seemed to be al- 
most to the breaking point. His fate 


rested in the hands of this ignorant 
Dulin, a burglar, a common criminal. 
An interminable hour passed before 
Plug finally joined him in his room. 
Plug’s gait was swaggering. Hands in 
trousers pockets, a calm air of impor- 
tance about 
chair and sat 
rolled his eyes about. 


him, he strode over to a 
Meditatively he 
j At last he spoke. 

“Your old man’s been givin’ me an 
earful about you,” he began as he coolly 


down. 


eyed the other. ‘He says that you 
won't work.” 
Cedric’s face flushed in anger. Be- 


fore he could speak Plug had raised a 
silencing hand. 

“Don’t try to pull none of that stuff,” 
he advised. “I’m the guy that’s doin’ 
I’m stro for your old 


Says 


the talkin’. 
man. If he 
you're gonna work. 


ng 
1 P on 
you oughta Worn 
I don’t 
no noise outa you, neither. I'll spil 
1 “7 “ . - ‘ 
beans if I do. I just found out that 
you ain’t what I thought you was. I 


PUeSs 


hear 


| the 


wanta 


you must ’a’ had the combination 
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The old man 


” 


to that safe, after all. 
told me all about them letters-— 

“You didn’t tell ” began Cedric 
excitedly, 

“Don't worry,” interrupted Plug. “If 
you do what I tell you to do I'll be 
a regular clam. Anyway, that ain't 
got nothin’ to do with it. I’ve been 
invited to stay some time. That suits 
me. I like it here. I always wanted to 
live in a joint like this, and now’s my 
chance. I’ve gotta stand in strong with 
four daddy,’ cause I might wanta bor 
row a little change from him sometime 
while I’m here. The main thing now 
is to get you a job.” 

“Job!” ejaculated Cedric. 

Dulin nodded positively. . “Yep. The 
cap’n says that you never had a job 
in your life; says you just been takin’ 
things easy and getttin’ into trouble. 
He asked me to use my influence with 


cet you to go to work. If | 





you and 
can do that I'll be in strong with ‘the 
old man.” Plug shook his head sorrow- 
fully. “I’m awful sorry, kid, but you 
to work.” 
“But—I—I won't do it,” yelled Ced 
ide himself with exasperation. 
Mr. Dulin waved his hand soothingly. 
“Oh, yes You'll either 
go to work now or the old man will put 
you out and you'll have to go to work, 


te or 
gotta gO 
ric, be 


you will, son. 


anyway.” 

This argument, while simple, at th 
time struck Cedric as being ex 
tremely plausible. Unable to find words 
to combat Plug’s conclusive argument, 
Cedric back in his seat and re 
mained silent. He realized that he was 
pless before the ignorant 
and blundering Plug. He must 
him. There was no other way out of 
his difficulty 


same 


sank 


1} teal 
absolutely he 


ODeCY 


When Bill had suggested that Plug 
use his influence with Cedric, he had 
little idea of the extent of the influence 
Plug possessed. Indeed, he received 
the surprise of his life the next morning 
when his son, accompanied by the re 
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doubtable Mr. Dulin, entered the office. 
It was evident that Cedric was in ill 
humor. His face was scarlet in em- 
barrassment. Plug, however, was all 
smiles, 

“Here he is, cap’n,” he said loqua- 
ciously. “All ready to go to work. Just 
show him what he’s got to do around 
here, and he'll do it.” 

Bill Vickery was astonished. One 
look at his son, who made no effort 
to conceal his mortification, told him 
that Dulin had managed to compel Ced- 
ric to do something which he himself 
had failed to do. Vaguely Bill realized 
that the hold this stranger had upon his 
son was strong. He resolved to find 
out what it was. 

It was not until a little later that Bill 
had an opportunity to broach the sub- 
ject. Cedric had been turned over to 
the assistant manager, and Bill and 
Plug were alone. 

“Ahem. You—er—seem to be able 
to handle my son very easily,” he be- 
gan. “May I ask how you do it?” 

Plug’s eyes narrowed shrewdly. He 
was prepared for the question. 

“Wan’t to know, eh?” he parried as 
he winked deliberately at Bill. “Well, 
maybe I oughtn’t to tell it.” 

Plug’s mysterious manner piqued 
Bill’s curiosity for the moment. Eagerly 
he leaned forward in his chair. 

“Oh, you can rely upon me to say 
nothing,” he promised. 

Plug reflected a moment. ‘Well, I’ll 
tell you,” he decided, “but you got to 
promise not to tell it to the kid.” 

Bill readly promised. 

Again Plug reflected deeply. “The 
first time I ever seen that kid of yours,” 
he finally said, “was last year when I 


pulled him out of the river. He fell 
overboard and was drownin’, and I 
jumped over in my Sunday clothes and 
pulled him in.” 

“But Cedric is an expert swimmer,” 
objected Bill. 

“Can’t help that,” replied Plug laconi- 


cally. “He must ’a’ got cramps or 
somethin’. He was drownin’, all right. 
That’s the reason he don’t want any- 
body to know it. He thinks every- 
body’d laugh at him. Get me?’ 

Satistied, Bill leaned back in his chair. 

“And that’s the reason he obeys you, 
eh?” 

“Sure,” agreed Plug, as he recovered 
his hat from the floor where he had 
thrown it upon emering. “Well, I gotta 
be goin’. If you have any trouble with 
the kid just lemme know, and I'll 
straighten him out.”’ 


VII. 


The next seyen days were happy ones 
for Bill Vickery. The desire of his 
later years was being fulfilled. Cedric 
reported promptly every morning at the 
office. He seemed to be sincerely -in- 
terested in his work. On the morning 
of the third day Bill had a heart-to 
heart talk with his son. It was evident 
to him at that time that his wayward 
son had found himself. Cedric’s words 
had rung with sincerity. Unashamed, 
he had frankly acknowledged his 
worthlessness; enthusiastically he had 
told Bill of his future plans. And bill 
was happy. It seemed to him that he 
was just beginning to live.- During the 
four days following Cedric had shown 
beyond a doubt that he had really 
turned over a new leaf. And Bill, his 
old heart filled with pride, had watched 
his son and was positive that he saw in 
him a second Bill Vickery, master of 
business. 

While the old man’s happiness was 
overwhelming he did not forget the man 
who had brought about this wonderful 
state of affairs. Almost every moment 
outside of his office was spent with the 
wonderful Mr. Dulin. Bill’s gratitude 
was great, and he treated Plug accord 
ingly. The old safe cracker was a priv- 
ileged guest at the house. Indeed, Bill 
attended to his guest’s comfort per 
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sonally. Believing the story that Plug’s 
trunk had become lost in transit, Bill 
introduced him to his tailor as well as 
to his haberdasher. 

It was the eighth day aftef Cedric 
had begun his duties that Plug called 
at Bill’s office. The old man’s welcome 
was so sincere, that even Plug, who was 
almost emotion proof, was embarrassed, 

Plug was resplendent in a new tailor- 
made suit of clothes. Tilted at a rakish 
angle on his head rested an expensive 
velour—charged to Bill’s account at 
Bill’s favorite haberdashery. His feet 
were encased in a pair of expensive 
mahogany-colored English shoes—also 
charged to Bill’s account.  Further- 
more, Mr. Dulin carried himself well. 
He was a living example of the old 
adage that “Clothes make the man.” 

“[’m up against it, cap’n,” he began. 
“My trunk ain’t showed up yet, and all 
my fapers is in it. I’m expectin’ a check 
any minute from my manager at Noo 
Orleans. I’m a little short on change 
for a coupla days ’til I get it. I——-” 

Promptly Bill extracted his personal 
check book from a drawer in his desk. 

“Sh-h,” he said graciously. “It is 
About 


? 


ly a pleasure to assist you. 
how much——” 
“Oh, about a coupla hundred will fix 
me up all right,” replied Plug carelessly. 
A few moments later, ['lug, with 
Bill’s check carefully stowed away in 
his pocket, appeared at Cedric’s desk. 
“How you makin’ out, kid?” he asked 


real 


interestedly. 

Cedric cordially motioned his visitor 
toachair. “Really, Plug, I didn’t think 
I could ever do it,” he earnestly an- 
swered. 

“Like it, eh?” 

‘Like it!’ repeated Cedric enthusi- 
astically. “Why, I’ve been the biggest 
kind of a fool. It’s the only kind of 
ife for a red-blooded man to lead. 


wer 


Dad’s going to put me in eharge of a 
branch office next month.” 
‘Ts that so?” Mr. Dulin shoved his 
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hat to the other side of his head. 
“Ain’t I glad to hear that, now!” 

“And I owe it all to you, too,” con- 
tinued Cedric. 

Plug gravely examined the silk Jin 
ing of his hat. “I’d do anything to help 
a friend,” he said. 

“T was never happier in my life!” ex- 
claimed Cedric confidentially. ‘There 
is only one thing which mars my happi- 
ness. I’m continually worried about 
those letters. If Diana doesn’t hear 
from somebody soon she'll sue. Dad 
won't buy the letters. I haven't been 
here long enough to prove to him that 
I mean business. If she sues me I'll 
be disinherited. I'd give anything I pos- 
ses to get those letters.” 

“She can’t sue you without ‘em?’ 
questioned Plug. 

“Not a chance in the world. She 
admits that they are all the evideace 


she has. If I had the money——” 
Plug laughed quietly. “That's 
funny,” he said whimsically. “That's 


what I come in to see you about. | 
think I can get “em for you.” 

Cedric’s heart missed a beat. Eagerly 
he grasped Plug’s arm. “You can!” 
he ejaculated. 

“Wait a minute, son,” commanded 
Mr. Dulin. 
a business deal.” 

Impatiently Cedric waited for the 
other to continue. Plug’s eyes were 
shrewd and calculating as he seemed to 
reflect deeply. 

“How much you willin’ to give for 
‘em?” he interrogated. 

Impulsively Cedric started to speak, 
hesitated, and then a crestfallen ex- 
pression pervaded his countenance. “T 
have nothing,” he admitted ruefully. 

Plug reflected a moment further. 
“You got a classy automobeel, ain’t 
you?” he demanded. 

“Yes,” admitted Cedric hopefully. 

“Are you willin’ to give that for 
“em?” 

Cedric hesitated but the fraction of 


“Ca’m yourself. This is 
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a second. 
them ?” 

“I wish I was as sure of livin’ a mil- 
lion years,” Plug assured him. 


“When can you get them?” 





“Are you sure you can get 


Plug meditated deeply upon this 
point. “In about an hour,” he said 
finally. “I'll bring ’em right here to 
you. I'll do anything to help a friend, 


but the truth is that they’re gonna cost 
me a pretty piece of change, and I think 
you oughta come across, too.” Here 
Mr. Dulin stopped and eyed the other 
shrewdly. “How much is that there 
automobeel of yours worth?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“At least two thousand dollars the 
way it stands,” hastily explained Vick- 
ery. “It’s a sport-model roadster and 
only six months old. It’s the classiest 
car in town.” 

“IT know it is,’ admitted Plug 
frankly. ‘“That’s the reason I want it. 
1 know how to run it, and everything, 
If I bring you them letters within an 
hour will you have all the papers drawed 
up turning .that car over to me?” 

Eagerly Cedric agreed. Here was 
the solution to his trouble. Once in 
possession of those letters, he would 
be free to pursue his business activities 
without worry. He must have them. 

True to his word, Plug appeared at 
Cedric’s desk within the hour. He ap- 
peared to be a trifle nervous. He 
wasted no words. Carefully he read 
the deed, duly sworn to before a no- 
tary. giving him clear title to the car. 
Satisfied, he placed the paper in his in- 
side coat pocket. From another pocket 
he produced a package of letters. 

With an exclamation of sheer joy, 
Cedric untied the pink ribbon holding 
them together and counted them. None 
were missing. 

“How did you get them?” he asked 


curiously, 

Plug lazily moved toward the door. 
“Oh, I got them at the gettin’ place. 
I’d do anything to help a friend. I 
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noticed my car standin’ outside. Have 
you got the key handy?” 

With no regrets Cedric turned the 
key over to its new owner. The office 
door slammed with a bang, and Plug 


was gone. 
VIIl. 


As a beautiful rainbow is appreciated 
after a storm, so did Cedric Vickery 
appreciate his new-found peace of mind 
after his days of worry. As he made 
his way home that afternoon with his 
precious letters in his pocket he was 
conscious of a feeling of worthiness 
he had never experienced before. He 
would show his father now _ that 
he had the real stuff in him. He 
would make good. He would bury his 
past behind him. He would compel the 
future to yield him success. 

With his mind full of good resolu 
tions, Cedric made his way home on 
foot. He did not miss his car. Walk- 
ing to him at that time was merely an 
outlet for his long-pent-up energy. 

As Watson opened the door for him 
he bowed respectfully. 

“Your father would like to see you 
in the library, sir,” he said. 

Cedric smiled inwardly. How often 
had he received the same summons! 
Heretofore it had meant that he was 
about to be reprimanded. Now it was 
different. His father probably wanted 
to talk to him about the branch office. 
Oh, happy day that brought Plug Dulin 
into his life! 

With a firm hand Cedric opened the 
library door. A confident smile per 
vaded his features as he entered the 
room. And then he stopped short, al 
most unable to believe his eyes. 

In the center of the room stood his 
father. His fine old face was drawn 
and haggard looking. His eyes were 
wild and staring. 

The room itself was in terrible dis 

Pictures hung awry on the 
A large vase was lying on the 


order. 
walls. 
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floor, broken into little bits. The door 
of his father’s safe, which the old man 
had had built into the wall near the 
open fireplace, was lying on the floor 
as though torn from its place by the 
force of some terrific explosion. Pa- 
pers were scattered about on the floor. 
Inside the safe was perfect chaos. 

His first shock of surprise over, Ced- 
ric strode quickly to his father’s side 
and placed a supporting arm about the 
old man’s shoulders. Lill allowed him- 
self to be led to the divan. 

“A terrible thing has happened, my 
boy,” he said, as though laboring un- 
der some severe mental strain. “We 
have been robbed of 

Quickly Cedric arose to his feet. “I'll 
call the police,” he exclaimed. 

“No! No!” The old man drew his 
son down beside him. “The police 
would tell the newspapers. The news- 
papers would teil the world. My name 
has always been respected. It means 
more to me now than it did before. 
My son is at last worthy of my name. 
Chere was no money in the safe. Who- 
ever it was—they stole your letters.” 

“My letters!” 

The old man nodded his head bro- 
kenly. “Yes. Several days ago when 
1 noticed that you had—changed, I 
bought those letters from the Dumont 
woman. I did not tell you, my boy. 
[ thought that by worrying about them 
you would buckle down even harder to 
work, I did not tell any one that I had 
them except—Mr. Dulin.” 

Cedric’s arm, that he placed about his 
father’s shoulders, tightened a trifle. 
With his free hand he produced the 
letters which Plug had given him. 
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The least that could be said of Bill 
Vickery was that he was a just and 
fair-minded man. After Cedric had 
truthfully explained the circumstances 
from beginning to end, he shook his 
head and chuckled. His gaze regarded 
his son affectionately. Proudly he 
placed his hand on Cedric’s head. 

“It was worth it,” he said simply. 


Thirty miles ‘beyond the city and out 
in the open country where the gor- 
geousness of nature vied with the 
beauty of the heavens above, a low 
sport-model roadster made its way 
gracefully over the smooth macadam 
highway. While the car, with its long, 
graceful body, and its fancy white wire 
wheels, was distinctive looking, the man 
who sat at the wheel was even more so. 

His attire was expensively and fault- 
lessly designed. With the exception of 
his hat, which was perched jauntily on 
the side of his cranium, he had _ the 
appearance of a man who wears his 
clothes well. Between his lips he held 
a huge perfecto. However, it was his 
countenance which immediately at- 
tracted attention. His nose was flat 
and broken. His eyes were small and 
ratlike. His ears were pointed at the 
top and lay close against his head. His 
was a face which held criminal lines. 

But appearances are deceptive. The 
gentleman in question, though a safe 
cracker named Plug Dulin, was really 
a man of good heart. He would do 
anything to help a friend. He would 
even blow open that friend’s father’s 
safe in order to help that friend out 
of a difficulty. And what more could 
one ask? 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Svon after the murder of “Snow” Gregory, a member of Colonel Dan Boundary’s gang of black- 
mailers, the colonel receives a playing ecard, the jack of clubs, signed “Jack o° Judgment,” and 
threatening vengeance. Annoyed, the colonel complains to Stafford King, chief of the London de 
tective force, who has been investigating the activities of Boundary and his “business associates.” 
King is intimate with Maisie White, a “male” impersonator on the London stage, and the daughter 
of Solomon White, formerly Boundary’'s right-hand man. 

Believing that Solomon White is a traitor, Boundary plans to “railroad” him to prison and 
to force Maisie te marry Pinto Silva, one of his associates, while Lollie Marsh, another of the band 
is to ensnare Stafford King. Solomon White disappears, and Maisie cancels her theatrical engag 
ments in order to give her entire energy to clearing her father’s name, 

Sir Stanley Belcom, first commissioner of police, warns King to guard Maisie. He also q 
tions Colonel Boundary about the antecedents of Snow Gregory and tells the colonel that Jack o° 
Judgment is probably relative of the murdered man 









While the colonel and his associates are blackmailing a wealthy manufacturer, they are in 
terrupted by Jack o’ Judgment, a masked figure in a long robe, who rescues the intended victim. 
A few minutes later the conspirators are amazed to see Maisie White leave the house. She refuses 


to divulge her purpose there, but Snakit, a detective whom she has employed to shadow the colo 
nel, is caught and betrays her plans. The colonel thereupon engages Paul Phillopolis, a Greck 
unsavory reputation, to abduct the girl and carry her off to South America Some nights 
Maisie’s apartment is broken into, she is chloroformed, her police guard is struck down, and 
spirited away in an ambulance, 





HAPTER X\ is so hopeless. Why, they'll ha 
. ° eg e 
reached their destination hours before 


THE COMMISSIONER HAS A THEORY ~ 
the message went out! 


ROM station to — station They were standing in the girl’s bed 
throughout the night, the fol- room, which still reeked with chlor 
lowing communication was form, and all the clews were piled to 
flashed : gether on the table. There were not 
To all stations. Stop Ambulance Motor many. There was a pad of cotton wool, 


No. LKO.9943. Arrest and detain driver a half empty bottle of chloroform, beat 


and any person found therein. Warn all ing the label of a well-known whol 
oe alcatel saler, and one of a pair of old was 
Before the dawn, nine thousand po leather gloves, which had evidently been 
licemen were on the lookout for the worn ‘by somebody in his desire to avoid 
motor ambulance. leaving finger prints. 
“There’s a chance, of course,” said “We've not much to go on there,” 
Stafford, “but it is a poor chance.” said Stafford disconsolately. “Th: 
He was looking white and heavy chloroform may‘have been sold a long 
eyed time ago. Any chemist would have suy 
“IT don’t know, sir,” said Southwick, plied the cotton wool, and as for the 
his subordinate. “The re’s always a_ glove -” He picked it up _ looked 
chance that a crook will do the obvi- at it, then he carried it to the light 
ously wrong thing. [ suppose you’ve no Old as it was, it was of vos 
theory as to where they have gone?” and quality, and when new had probal 
Not out of town—of that I’m cer- -been supplied to order by a first-cla 
tain,” said King; “that is why the quest glovemaker. 
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“There’s nothing here,” said Stafford 
again, and threw the glove back on the 
table. 

A policeman came into the room and 
saluted. 

“I’ve cycled over from the Yard, sir. 
We have had a message asking you to 
go ait once to Sir Stanley Lelcom’s 
private house.” 

“How did Sir Stanley know about 
this affair?” asked Stafford listlesssly. 

“He telephoned, sir, about five o’clock 
this morning. He often makes an early 
inquiry.” 

Stafford looked round. There 
nothing mpre that he could do. He 
passed down the stairs into the street 
and jumped onto the motor cycle which 
had brought him to the scene. 

Sir Stanley Beleom lived in Caven- 
dish Place, and Stafford had been a 
frequent visitor to the house. Sir Stan- 
ley was a widower, who was wont to 
complain that he kept up his huge 
establishment in order to justify the 
employment of his huge staff of serv 
ants. Stafford suspected him of being 
something of a sybarite. His dinners 
were famous, his cellar was the best in 
London, and because of his acquaint- 
ances and friendships in the artistic 
sets, he was something of a dabbler in 
the arts he patronized. 

The door was opened, and an uncom- 
fortable-looking butler was waiting on 
the step to receive Stafford. 

“You'll find Sir Stanley in the li- 
brary, sir,” he said. 

Despite his sorrow, Stafford could 
not help smiling at this attempt on the 
part of an English servant to offer the 
conventional greeting in spite of the 
hour. 

“I’m afraid we’ve got you up early, 
Perkins,” he said. 

“Not at all, sir.” 

The man’s stout 
smile, 

“Sir Stanley often gets up in the mid- 
dle of the night and orders a meal.” 


Was 


face creased in a 
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Stafford found his gray-haired chief, 
arrayed in a flowered silk dressing 
gown, balancing bread on an electric 
toaster. 

“Bad news, eh, Stafford?” he said. 
“Sit down and have some coffee. The 
girl is gone?” 

Stafford nodded. 

“And our unfortunate-detective cor- 
stable who was sent to watch, is half- 
way to the mortuary, I presume?” 

“Not so bad as that, sir,” said Staf- 
ford, “but he got a pretty bad knock. 
He’s recovered but re- 
members nothing that happened.” 

Sir Stanley nodded. 

“Very scientifically done,” he said 
admiringly. “This, of course, is the 
work of the Boundary gang.” 

“T wish———” began Stafford between 
his teeth. 

“Save your breath, my friend’—Sir 
Stanley smiled—‘wishing will do noth- 
ing. You could arrest every known 
member of the gang, and they'd have 
twenty alibis ready, and very good 
alibis, too.. It is years since the colonel 
staged an outrage of this kind but his 
right hand has not lost its cunning. 

“Look at the organization of it! The 
men get into the house without attract- 
ing the attention of your 
Then, at the exact second that the am- 
bulance is due, along comes their thug 
and knocks down the policeman on 
duty. I don't the thing took 
more than ten minutes. Everything was 
timed. They must have known the hour 
the policeman on the beat passed along 
the street.” 

Sir Stanley poured out the coffee 
with his own hands, and relapsed back 
into his armchair. 

“Why do you think they did it?” 
said 


consciousness 


watcher. 


suppose 


“They were afraid of her, sir,” 
Stafford. 

Sir Stanley laughed softly. 

“I can’t imagine Boundary being 
afraid of a girl.” 











“She was Solly White’s daughter,” 
said Stafford. 

“Even then I can’t understand it.” 
replied the chief, “unless—by Jove. Of 
course.” 

He hit his knee a smack, and. Staf 
ford waited. 

“Probably they’ve got some other 
game on; but I’ll tell you one of the 
ideas of taking that girl—it is to bring 
back Solomon White. He disappeared, 
didn’t he?” 

Stafford nodded. 

“That’s the game—to bring back Sol 
omon White. And whatever is the 
danger to himself, he’ll be in London 
to-morrow, as soon as this news is 
known.” Sir Stanley sat with his chin 
in his hand, thinking, his forehead wrin- 
kled in thought. ‘There’s some other 
reason, too. Now, what is it?” 

Stafford guessed, but did not say. 

“That girl will take some recovering 
before harm comes to her,” said Sir 
Stanley softly. “Your only hope is that 
friend Jack comes to your rescue.” 

“Jack o’ Judgment ?” 

Sir Stanley nodded, and the other 


- 


smiled sadly. 

“That’s unlikely,” he said; “indeed, 
it is impossible. I think | might as well 
tell you my own theory as to why she 
was abducted and why Boundary took 
so much trouble to capture her.” 

Vhat is your theory?” asked Sir 
Stanley curiously. 

“My theory, sir, is that she is Jack 

0’ Judgment,” said Stafford King. 


“She—Jack o’ Judgment?” — Sir 
Stanley was on his feet, staring at him. 


“Impossible! It is a man.” 

“You seem to forget, sir,’ said Staf- 
ford, “that Miss White is a wonderful 
mimic.” 

“But why?” 

“She wants to clear her father. She 


told me that only a week ago. And 
then I’ve been making inquiries on my 
own account. I found that she was seen 


coming out of the Albemarle mansions 
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the night that ‘Jack’ made his last visit 
to Boundary’s flat.” 

Sir Stanley rose. 

“Wait,” he said,’and left the room. 

Presently he came back. 

“If Miss White is Jack o’ Judgment, 
and if she was captured to-night, how 
do you account for this? It was under 
my pillow when I woke up.” 

He laid on the table the familiar 
jack of clubs. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
IN THE TURKISH BATHS 


OLONEL BOUNDARY had : 
breakfast party of three. Thougt 
he had been up the whole of the night, 
he showed no signs of weariness. Not 
so Pinto or Crewe, who seemed tired 
out, and were all the more weary look 
ing because they were both conspicu 
ously unshaven. 

“Half the game’s won,” said the colo 
nel. “We'll get rid of this girl a 
Solly White by the same stroke. I’m 
afraid of Solly; 
By the way, Raoul is coming over.” 

said Crewe, sitting up sud- 
‘\Why. colonel, you're c ! 
Didn’t the Scotland Yard man say— 

“That he suspected a French hand 11 

the case of Snow Gregory? All the 


t 


} 
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nd 
he knows too much 


“Raoul!” 


denly. 
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more reason why Raoul should come,” 
said the colonel calmly. “He ought to 
report this morning.” 

“You're taking a_ risk,” muttered 
Pinto. 

“Nothing unusual,” replied the co 
nel, shelling a plover’s egg; “‘it is the 
last thing in the world they would sus 
pect at Scotland Yard after their warn 
ing, that I should bring Raoul over 
again. Besides, they don’t know hin 
He’s just a harmless young 


lo 


anyway. 
French cabinet maker. He does! 
talk, and I will get him out of the sil! 
habit of leaving his visiting card.” 
There was a silence, which Cre 
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“You want him for—— 

He did not finish the sentence. 

“For work,” replied the colonel. “It 
is a thousand pities, but it would be 
a thousand times a thousand pities if 
you and I were arrested and waiting in 
the condemned cell for the arrival of 
the eminent hangman. Raoul’s a work- 
man. We-can trust him. He doesn’t 
try any funny business. He lives out 
of this country, and I can cover his 
tracks. Besides,” the colonel went on, 
“T shall give him enough to tive in com- 
fort for the next two years. Raoul is 
a grateful little beast, and thank good- 
ness he can neither read nor write.” 

“I don’t like it,” said Crewe; “I hate 
that kind of thing. Why not give Solly 
a chance? Why not get up a fight— 
a duel, anything but murder?” 

The colonel turned his cold eyes upon 
the other, and his lips parted in a mirth- 
less smile. 

“You’re speaking up to your char- 
acter now, aren’t you, Crewe?” he said 
unpleasantly. “You're ‘Gentleman 
Crewe’ once again, eh? Want to do 
everything in the correct fashion? Well, 
you cut out all that stuff. I’m Dan 
Boundary, looking forward to a pleas- 
int old age. There’s nothing of the 
Knights of the Round Table about me.” 

Crewe flushed. 

“All right,” he said; “have it your 
own way.” 

“You bet your life I’m going to have 
it my own way,” said the colonel. 
“Have you seen the 


=). 


Pinto? 


girl this morning, 

Pinto shook his head. 

“You'll keep away from there for a 
couple of days. I’ve got Boyton on the 
spot, and he'll be feeding her with 
bromide till she won’t care where she 
is. Besides, we'll all be shadowed for 
the next day or two. Make no mistake 
about that. Stafford King won't let 
the grass grow under his feet. And 
now go home and try to look as though 
vou've had a night’s rest.” 
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After their departure the colonel 
made his own preparations. There 
were Turkish baths in Westminster, 
and it was to the Turkish baths he went. 
Clad in a towel, he passed from hot 
room to hot room, and finally came to 
the big, vaulted saloon, tiled from floor 
to roof, where in canvas-backed chairs 
the bathers dozed and read. The colo- 
nel lay back in his chair, his eyes closed, 
apparently oblivious to his surround- 
ings. Nor was it to be observed that 
he saw the thin little man who came 
and sat beside him. The newcomer was 
sallow-skinned and lantern-jawed, and 
his long arms were tattooed from shoul- 
der to wrist. 

“Here!” said a soft voice in French 

The colonel did not open his eyes. 
He merely dropped the palm fan which 
he was waving idly to and fro, so that 
it hid his mouth. 

“Do you remember a Mr. White 
he said in the same tone. 

“Perfectly,” replied the other. “Fe 
was the man who would not have your 
little ‘snow’ friend—disposed of.” 

“That is the man,” said the other. 
“You have a good memory, Raoul.” 

“Monsieur, my memory is wonder 
ful, but, alas! one cannot live on mem- 
ory,” he added sententiously. 

“Then remember this: There is a 
place near London called Putney 
Heath.” 

“Putney Heath,”’ repeated the other. 

“There is a house called Bishops- 
holme.” 

“Bishopsholme,” repeated the other. 

“It is empty—to let, you understand ? 
It is in a sad state of desolation. The 
garden, the house—you know the kind 
of place?” 

“Perfectly, monsieur.” 

“At nine o'clock to-night and at nine 
o'clock to-morrow night you will be 
near the door. There is a large clump 
of bushes, behind which you will stand. 
You will stay there until ten. Between 
those hours Mr. White will approach 
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and go into the house. 
stand ?” 

“Perfectly, monsieur,” 
again. 

“You will shoot him so that he dies 
immediately.” 

“He is a dead man,” said the other. 

There was a long pause. 

“T will pay you sixty thousand francs, 
and I will have a motor car to take you 
directly to Dover. You will catch the 
night boat for Ostend. Your pass- 
ports will be in order, and you can 
make your way to Paris at your lei- 
sure. The payment you will receive in 
Paris. Is that satisfactory ?” 

“Eminently So, monsieur,” said the 
other. “TI need a little for expenses for 
the moment. Also I wish information 
as to where the motor car will meet 
me.”’ 

“It will be waiting for you at the 
corner of the the house, 
on the way from London. You will 
fact pass it on your way to the house. 
You will not speak to the chauffeur and 


he will not speak to you. In the car 





You under- 


said the voice 


first road pa 


you will find sufficient money for your 
immediate needs. Is there any neces- 
sity to explain further?” 

“None whatever, monsieur,” said the 
soft voice, and Raoul dropped his head 
on one side as though he were sleep 
ing. 

\s for the colonel, he did not stimu- 
late slumber, but passed into dream- 
land, sleeping quietly and calmly, with 
a look of benevolence _ his big face. 

The only other occupant of the cool- 
ing room, a big-framed man who was 
reading a newspaper, closed his eyes, 
too—but he did not sleep. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SOLOMON COMES BACK, 


A‘ nine o’clock that night, the colonel, 


in immaculate evening dress, sat 
ne 


1 


playing double-dummy bridge with 
two companions. 


In the light of the 
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big shaded lamp overhead there was 
something particularly peaceful and in- 
nocent in their occupation. No word 
was spoken save of the game. 

It was a quarter to nine, noted the 
colonel, looking at the little French 
clock on the mantelpiece. He rose, 
walked to the window and looked out. 
It was a stormy night and the wind 
was howling down the street, sending 
the rain in noisy splashes against the 
windowpanes. He grumbled his sat- 
isfaction and returned to the table. 

“Did you see the paper?” asked Pinto 
presently. 

“T saw the paper,” said 
not looking up from his hand. “I make 
a point of reading the newspapers.” 

“You see they've made a feature 
of-——” 

“Mention no names,” said the colo 
nel. “I know they've made a feature 
about it. So much the better. Every 
thing depends——” 

It was as he spoke that Solomon 
White came into the room. Boundary 
t was he before the door handle 


colonel, 


knew 1 
turned, before the hum of voices in the 
hall outside had ceased, but it was with 
a great pretense of surprise that he 
looked up. , 

“Why, if it isn’t Solomon White!” he 
said. 

The man was haggard and sick look 
ing. He had evidently dressed in a 
hurry, for his cravat was ill tied and the 
collar gaped. He strode slowly up to 
the table, and Boundary’s manservant 
with.a little grin, closed the door. 

“Where have you been all this time 
Solomon?” asked Boundary geniall) 
“Sit down and play a hand.” 

“Vou know why I’ve come,” breat! 
Solomon White. 


“Surely [ know why you’ve come. 
You've come to explain where you've 
be ] old 7 Sit down,”’ said Bound 
- 

“Where is my daughter?” asked 
\W ee 
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“Where is your daughter?” repeated 
the colonel. ‘Well, that’s a queer ques- 
tion to ask us. We've been saying, 
‘Where is Solomon White?’ all this 
time.” 

“I've been to Brighton,” said the man, 
“but that’s nothing to do with it.” 

“Been at Brighton? A very pleasant 
place, too,” said Boundary. “And what 
were you ‘doing at Brighton?” 

“Keeping out of your way,” said 
White fiercely, “trying to cure the fear 


of you which has made a rank coward. 


of me! If you wanted to find a methed 
for curing me, colonel, you’ve found it. 
I’ve come back for my daughter. Where 
is she?” 

The colonel pushed his chair back 
from the table and looked up with a 
quizzical smile. 

“Now you’re not going to take it 
hard, Solomon,” he said. “\Ve had to 
have you back and that was the oniy 
scheme we could think o:. You see, 
there are lots of little bits of business 
that have to be cleared up, business in 
which you had a hand the same as my 
other business associates.” 

“Where is the girl?” asked the man 
steadily. 

“Well, I’m going to admit to you,” 
said the colonel with a fine show of 
frankness, “that I’ve put her away. No 
harm has come to her, you understand. 
She’s at a little place at Putney Heath, 
a house I took specially for her, sur- 
rounded by loving guardians.” 

“Like Pinto?” asked the man, looking 
down at the silent Silva. 

“Like Lollie. Now you can’t deny 
that Lollie’s a very nice girl,”’ said the 
colonel. .““Sit down, Solomon, and talk 
things over.” 

“When I’ve got my girl I'll talk things 
over with you. Where is this place?” 

“It is on Putney Heath,” said the 
colonel. “Now am I not being straight- 
forward with you? If IT had any bad 


designs against the girl should T tell 
you where she is? 


9D ps 


If you go there, 


s 
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Solomon, take some of your police 
friends.” 

“IT have no police friends,” said the 
man angrily; “you know it well enough. 
What am I| that I should go to the po- 
lice? Can I go to them with clean 
hands ?” 

“Well, that’s a question I’ve often 
asked myself,” said the colonel. “I’ve 
often said--—” 

“What is the name of the house?” 
interrupted White. “I want to see 
whether you’re playing square with me, 
3oundary, and if you're not, by 

“Don’t threaten me, don’t threaten 
me, Solomon,” said the colonel with a 
good-humored gesture; ‘I’m a nervous 
man and I suffer from heart disease. 
You ought to know better than that. 
Bishopsholme is the place. It is the 
fourth big house after passing Treden- 
nis Road—a fine villa standing in its 
It looks a bit deserted 





own grounds. 


because it was empty until a few days 


ago, when I put a scrap or two of furni 
ture into it. Why not wait——” 
“First [ll find whether you’re speak 
ing the truth, and if you’re not fi 
said Boundary, “it 


” 


“Stay a while,” 
is only just nine— 

But White was gone. 

He pushed past the servant, one of 
the readiest and most dangerous of the 
colonel’s instruments, and into the half 
dark corridor. There was a light on 
the landing below, and as he ran down 
the stairs he thought he saw somebody 
standing there. It looked like a woman, 
till the figure turned, and then Solo- 
mon White stood stock-still. It was the 
first time he had seen Jack o’ Judg- 
ment. The shimmer of the black silk 
coat, the curious suggestion of pallor 
which the white mask conveyed, the 
slouch hat, throwing a black bar of 
shadow diagonally across the face, lent 
the figure a peculiarly sinister aspect. 

“Stand!” 

The voice was commanding, the glit 
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tering revolver in the figure’s hand more 
so. 

“Who are your” 
White. 

“Jack o’ Judgment! Have you ever 
heard of little Jack?’ The figure 
chuckled. “Oh, here’s a new one—Solo- 
mon White, too, and never heard of 
Jack o’ Judgment! Didn’t you see me 
when they took me out of Snow Greg- 


gasped Solomon 


ory’s pocket? Little Jack o’ Judg- 
ment !”’ 

Solomon White stepped back, his face 
twitching. 


“T had nothing to do with that,” he 
said hoarsely, “nothing to do with that, 
do you hear?” 

“Where are you going? Won't you 
tell Jack something, give him a bit of 
news? Poor old Jack hears nothing 
these days.” The figure sighed, laugh- 
ter bubbling between the words. 

“I’m going on private business. Get 
out of ‘my way,” said the other, remem- 
bering the urgency of his mission. 

“But you'll tell Jack o’ Judgment?” 
wheedled the figure. ‘You'll tell poor 
old Jack where you are going to find 
your beautiful daughter ?” 

“You know!” said the man. 

He took a step forward, but the re- 
volver waved him back. 

“You'll speak or you don’t pass,” said 
Jack o’ Judgment. “You don’t pass 
until you speak. Do you hear, Solo- 
mon White?” 

The man thought. 

“Tt is a place called Bishopsholme,” 
he said gruffly, “on Putney Heath. Now 
let me pass.” 

“Wait, wait!” said the figure eagerly. 
“Wait for me—only five minutes. I 
won’t keep you! But don’t go! There’s 
death there, Solomon White! It is 
Don’t you feel it in 





waiting for you. 
o> 
your bones? 
The voice sank to a whisper, and in 
spite of himself a cold shiver passed 
down White’s spine. He half turned to 
go back. 


“Wait!” said the figure again eagerly, 

fiercely. “I shall keep you a minute— 
a second!” 
» Solomon White stood irresolutely, 
and the mask seemed to melt into the 
darkness. White strained his ears to 
hear the soft patter of its shoes as it 
mounted the stairs, but no sound came. 
Then with a start he seemed to awake 
as if from a bad dream, and without 
another word strode down the remain- 
ing stairs into the night. 

On the landing above, the strange 
being who called himself “Jack o’ Judg- 
ment” stood outside the door of Bound- 
ary’s flat. He had taken a key from 
his pocket and had it poised, when he 
heard the clatter of the other’s feet 
He stood undecidedly, but only for a 
second; then the key slipped into the 
lock and the door opened. The butle: 
from his little pantry saw the figure 
and slammed his own door, bolting it 
with trembling fingers. 

In a second Jack o’ Judgment was in 
the room, facing the paralyzed trio. 

He spoke no word, but suddenly hi 
right arm was raised, some shining ob 
ject flew from his hand and there was 
a crash of glass and instantly a vile 
odor. On the opposite wall, where the 
bottle had broken, appeared a dark and 
irregular stain. 

Then, without so much as a laugh, 
he stepped back through the door and 
raced down the stairs in pursuit of 
White. It was too late; the man had 
disappeared. Jack o’ Judgment stood 
for a moment listening, then he slipped 
off the black coat and ripped off the 
mask. The coat was of the finest sill 
for he rolled it into the space of a pocket 
handkerchief and slipped it into hi 
pocket. The handkerchief went th 
same way. If there had been observe 
they would have caught a glimpse of 
a man in evening dress as he went 
swiftly down the half lighted stairway 

fe turned and walked in the shadow 
of the building and passed down a side 
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street, where a big closed limousine was 
awaiting him. He gave a murmured 
direction to the driver, and the car sped 
on its way. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE JUDGMENT OF DEATU. 
SOLOMON WHIT had a taxi wait- 

ing and gave his directions. He 
was sufficiently loyal to the band to 
avoid calling especial attention to the 
house where the girl was imprisoned, 
and he told his cab to wait at the end 
of Putney Heath. The night was wild 
and boisterous and very dark, but he 
carried an electric torch, and presently 
he came to weather-stained gates bear- 
ing in letters, whicy had half faded, the 
name he sought. He pushed open the 
gate with some trouble. There was a 
curving carriage drive which led to the 
front door, which stood at the head of 
a flight of steps under a square and 
ugly portico. 

He looked up at the building, but it 
was in darkness. Apparently it was 
empty, but he knew enough of the 
colonel’s methods to be sure that Bound- 
ary would not advertise the presence of 
the girl to the outside world. 

He stood hesitating, wondering. The 
whole thing might be a trap, but Solo- 
mon White was not easily scared. He 
took a revolver from his pocket, drew 
back the hammer and walked forward 
cautiously. There was no sign of life. 
The rustling of shrubs and trees was 
the only mournful sound which varied 
the roar of the storm. 

He was opposite the door, and one 
foot was raised to surmount the first 
step, when there came a sound like the 
sharp tap of a drum. 

“Rap-rap!” 

Solomon White stood for fully a sec- 
ond before he crumbled and fell, and 
he was dead before he reached the 
ground. 


Still there was no sign or sound of. 
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life. A church clock boomed out the 
quarter to ten. A motor car went past, 
and then the laurel bushes by the side 
of the steps moved, and a man in a 
black mackintosh stepped out. He bent 
over the dead man, picked up the fallen 
torch and flashed the light on the dead 
man’s face;then, with a grunt of sat- 
isfaction, Roaul Pontarlier unscrewed 
his silencer and slipped his automatic 
into the wet pocket of his mackintosli. 

Feeling in an inside pocket for a cig- 
arette, he found one and lit it from 
the smouldering end of a tinder lighter. 
Then, carefully concealing the lighted 
cigarette in the palm of his hand, he 
valked softly atid noiselessly down thé 
drive, keeping to the shadow of thi 
bushes and watching to left and right 
for signs of approaching pedestrians 
At two points he could see the heath 
road, and mobody was in sight. There 
was plenty of time, and men had beet 
ruined by haste. He reached the gate 
and carefully looked over. The road 
was deserted. His hand was on the 
gate when something cold and hard wa 
pushed against his ear and he turned 
round. 

“Put up your hands!” said a mocking 
voice. “Put them up!” 

The lrenchman’s hands slowly rose. 

“Now turn round and face the house 
Quick!” said the voice, “marches! 
Halt!’ 

Raoul stopped. If he could only get 
his hands down and duck, one light- 
ning dive-—— 

His captor evidently read his 
thoughts, for he felt a hand slip into 
his mackintosh pocket and he was r¢ 
lieved of the weight of his automatic 

“(jo forward, up the steps. Stop!” 

The stranger had seen the huddled 
figure of White, and stooped over him 
He made no comment. He knew the 
man was dead before his hands had 
touched him. 

“Mount the steps, canaille!’ said the 
voice; and Raoul walked slowly up 
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the steps of the house and halted with 
his face against the door. 

A hand came up under his uplifted 
arm and sought the keyhole. A few 
minutes fumbling until the prongs of 
the skeleton key had found its corre- 
sponding wards, and then the door 
swung open, emitting a scent of musti- 
ness and decay. 

“Marches!” said the stranger, and 
Raoul walked forward and heard the 
door slam ‘behind him. 

The house was not empty, in the 
sense that it was unfurnished. The un- 
known was using an electric torch of 
extraordinary brilliancy, and revealed a 
dilapidated hallstand and a musty chair. 
He took a brief survey and then said: 
“Down those stairs!’ and the murderer 
obeyed. 

They were in the kitchen now, and 
again the bright light gleamed about. 
The windows were heavily shuttered, 
the grate was rusty, and a few old 
pieces of china on the sideboard were 
dirty. There was a gas bracket in the 
center, over a large deal table, and this 
the stranger turned on. He heard the 
hiss of escaping gas, struck a match and 
lit it, and then for the first time Raoul 
gazed in fear and astonishment upon 
the man who held him. 

“Monsieur,” he stammered, “who are 
your” 

The masked figure slipped his hand 
into his pocket and flicked a card upon 
the table, and Raoul, looking down, saw 
the jack of clubs and knew that his end 
was near. 





lor three hours the Frenchman had 
lain on the floor, tied hand and foot, 
a gag in his mouth, and the clocks were 
Striking two when Jack o’ Judgment 
came back. This time he wore neither 
mask nor coat, but over his arm hé car 
ried a coil of fine rope. Raoul watched 
him, fascinated, as he walked about the 
kitchen, whistling softly to himself, and 
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now and again breaking into scraps of 
song. 

“Monsieur, monsieur,” blubbered the 
terrified man, “I would make a confes- 
sion. I will make a statement before 
the judge.” 

Jack o’ Judgment smiled. 

“You shall make a statement before 
your judge, for I am he,” he said, ‘‘and 
I think this is the place.” 

He glanced up at the high roof of 
the kitchen, for there was a stout hook, 
where in old times heavy sides of bacon 
hung. He drew the table under the 
place and put a chair on top. Then he 
mounted, and with a skillful cast of his 
rope caught the hook and drew the rope 
slowly through. He did not move the 
table or take any notice of the man 
on the floor, but stood as a workman 
might stand who was calculating dis 
tances, and all the time he whistled 
softly. 

“Monsieur, monsieur, spare me! | 
will make reparation!” 

“You speak truly,” said the other, 
without taking his eyes from the rope, 
“for it is reparation you make this night 
for two dead men, and Heaven knows 
how many besides.” 
oe wrt 

The murderér twisted his head. 

“For a man called Gregory particu 
larly,” said Jack o’ Judgment, “shot 
down like a mad dog.” 

“IT was paid to do it. I knew nothing 
against him; I had no malice in my 
heart,” said the man eagerly. 

“Nor have I,” said Jack o’ Judgment, 
“for behold! I shall kill you without 
passion, as a warning to all villains of 
all nationalities.” 

“This is against the law,’ 
man, beads of sweat standing on his 
forehead; “give me a knife and let me 
fight you, you coward!” 

“Give Solomon White a pistol and 
let him fight you.” said the other. “Tt 
is against the law—well I know it. But 


whined the 
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it is much more speedy than the law, 
my little cabbage !’’ 

He was busy making a slipknot at 
one end of the rope, and presently he 
had finished it to his satisfaction. 

“Raoul Pontarlier,” he said, “this is 
a moment for which I have waited 
many years, 

The man screamed and twisted his 
head, but the noose was about his neck 
and tightening. Then with a wrench 
Jack o’ Judgment jerked him to his feet. 

“Onto the table,” he said sternly; 
“mount! It is quicker so!” 

“T will not, I will not!’ yelled the 
Frenchman. His voice rose to a shrill 
scream. ‘Help!’ 

Half an hour later Jack o’ Judgment 
came down the dark path, stopping only 
for a second to look down upon the 
figure of Solomon White. 

God have mercy on you all!’’ he said 
soberly, and passed into the night. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THe COLONEL. 1S SHOCKED. 


THE Putney mystery,” said the Daily 

PF pt “surpasses any of re- 
cent years in its sensational character. 
There is a touch of the bizarre in this 
grim spectacle of the dead man at the 
door of the empty house, and the sway- 
ing figure of his murderer hanging in 
the kitchen, with no other mark of iden- 
tification than a playing card pinned to 
his breast. 

“The tragedy can be reconstructed 
up toa point. Mr. White was evidently 
killed in the garden by the Frenchman 
who was found hanging. The auto- 
matic pistol in his pocket, which had 
recently been discharged, might support 
this theory even if the police had not 
found tracks of his feet in the laurels 
But who hanged the man Raoul with 
That is the supreme 
The Putney police can 


a hangman’s rope ? 


mystery of all. 


offer no information on the subject, and 
Scotland Yard is as reticent 


The cir- 
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cumstances of the discovery are as fol- 
lows: At three o’clock on the. morning 
of the fourth, Police Constable Robin- 
son, who was patrolling his beat, en- 
tered the garden, as is customary when 
houses are empty, to see if any doors 
had been forced. There has been an 
epidemic of burglaries in the region of 
Putney Heath during the past two or 
three months, and the police are exer- 
cising unusual vigilance in relation to 
these houses. The constable might not 
have made his inspection that night but 
for the fact that the garden gate had 
been left wide open.” 

Here followed an account of how the 
body was found, and how further in- 
vestigation led the constable to the 
kitchen to make his second gruesome 
discovery. 

Colonel Boundary folded up the 
paper slowly and put it down. He had 
bought a copy of an early edition of 
the evening newspaper as he was siep- 
ping into his car, and now he was driy 
ing slowly through the park. He lit a 
cigar = gazed stolidly from the win 
dow. But “his face showed no sign of 
mental perturbation. 

The car had made the circuit of 
the park twice when, turning again 
by Marble Arch, he saw Crewe stand- 
ing on the sidewalk. A word to his 
chauffeur, and the machine drew up. 

“Come in,” he said curtly, and the 
other obeyed 

The hand that he lifted to take hi 
cigarette from his lips trembled, and the 
colonel eyed him with quiet amusement. 

“They've got you rattled, toe, have 
they?” he said. 

“Tt is awful!” said Crewe. “Awful!” 

“What's awful about it?” asked the 
colonel. “White’s dead, ain’t he? And 
Raoul’s dead, ain’t he? Two men who 
might talk and give a lot of trouble.”’ 

“What did he say before he died? 
That’s what I’ve been thinking. What 
did he say?” 


“Who Raoul >” demanded the colo- 
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nel. He had asked himself the same 
question before. “What could he say? 
Anyway, if he had a statement to make, 
and his statement was worth taking, 
why, he’d be alive to-day! Raoul was 
the one witness that they wanted, if they 
only knew it. They’ve bungled pretty 
badly, whoever they are.” 

“This Jack o’ Judgment,” quavered 
Cyewe, his mouth working, “who is he? 
What is he?” 

“How do I know?” retorted the colo- 
nel. “You ask me these fool questions 
—do you expect a reply? They’re dead 
and that’s done with. I’d sooner he 
killed Raoul than made a mess of my 
room. The smell—phew!” 

“Why did he do it?” asked Crewe. 

The colonel growled something about 
fools and their questions, but offered 
no explanation. 

“It may have been a monkey trick 
to make us change our quarters—the 
stuff was sulphurated hydrogen and 
asafetida. It may have been just 
bravado, but if he thinks he can scare 
me——”’ 

He sucked viciously at his cigar butt. 

“T’ve got workmen in to strip the 
walls and repaper the part that’s soiled,” 
he said. “I'll be back there to-night.” 

The colonel threw thé end of his 
cigar from the window and relapsed 
into moody reverie. When he spoke 
it was in a more cheerful tone. 

“Crewe,” he said, “that guy at Scot- 
land Yard has given me an idea.” 

“Which guy?” asked Crewe, steady- 
ing his voice. 

“The first commissioner,” said the 
colenel, lighting another cigar. “He 
particularly wanted to know if Snow 
had any relations. Curse Snow!” he 
said between his teeth and dropping his 
mask of urbanity. “I wish he’d—— 
Well, it doesn’t matter; he’s dead any- 
way—he’s dead.” 

“Relations?” said Crewe. 


“Did you 


tell him anything?” 
“T told him all I knew and that was 
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very little,” said the colonel, “but it 
struck me that Sir Stanley knows much 
more about this fellow Snow than we 
do. At any rate, somebody’s been mak- 
ing inquiries, and I guess that somebody 
is the fellow who settled Raoul.” 

“Jack o’ Judgment ?” 

“Jack o’ Judgment,” repeated the 
colonel grimly. “You brought Snow 
Gregory into the gang. What do you 
know about him?” 

Crewe shook his head. 

“Very little,” he said. “I met him in 
Monte Carlo. He was down and out. 
He seemed a likely fellow—educated, a 
gentleman and all that sort of thing— 
and when I found that he’d hit the dope, 
I thought He'd be the kind of man you 
might want.” 

The colonel nodded. 

‘He never talked about his relations. 
The only thing I know was that he had 
a father or an uncle who was in India, 
and I gathered that he had forged his 
name to a bill. When I arrived in 
Monte Carlo he was spending the money 
as fast as he could. IT gues® that was 
why he called himself Gregory, for I'm 
sure it wasn’t his name.” 

“You’re sure he never spoke of a 
brother ?” 

“Never,” said Crewe; “he never 
talked about himself at all. He was 
generally under the influence of dope 
or was recovering from it.” 

The colonel pushed back his hat and 
rubbed his forehead. 

“There must be some way of identi- 
fying him,” he said. “He came from 
Oxford, you say?” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Crewe; “he 
spoke of it once.”’ 

“What house in Oxford? There are 
several colleges, aren’t there?” 

“From Balliol,” said Swell 
“JT distinctly him 
about Balliol.” 

“What year would that be?’ 

Crewe reflected. 

“He left college two years before | 


Crewe; 
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met him at Monte Carlo,” he said, “that 
would be——’”’_He gave the year. 

“Well, it is, pretty simple,”’ said the 
colonel. “Send a man to Oxford and 
get the names of all the men who left 
Jalliol in that year. [Find out how 
many you can trace, and I dare say that 
will narrow the search down to two or 
three men. Now get after this at once, 
Crewe. Spare no expense. If it costs 
half a million, I’m going to discover 
who Mr. Jack o’ Judgment is, when 
he’s at home.” 

He dismissed Crewe and gave fresh 
instructions to his driver, and ten min- 
utes later he was stepping out of his 
limousine at the entrance to Scotland 
Yard. 

Stafford King was not in, or at any 
rate was not available. Greatly dar- 
ing, the colonel sent his card to the 
first commissioner. Sir Stanley Belcom 
read the name and raised his eyebrows. 

“Show him in,” he said; and for the 
second time the colonel was ushered 
into the presence of the chief. 

“Well, colonel,” said Sir Stanley, 
“this is rather a dreadful business.” 

“Terrible, terrible!’ said the colonel, 
shaking his head. “Solomon White was 
one of my best friends. I’ve been 
searching for him for weeks.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Sir Stanley 
dryly. “Have you any theory?’ 

“None whatever.” 

“What about this man called Raoul? 
Is he unknown to you?” asked Sir Stan- 
ley. 

“That’s what I’ve come to see you 
about, sir,” said the colonel in a con- 
fidential tone. ‘You remember the last 
time [ was here you suggested that 
possibly the murderer of poor Gregory 
might be a Frenchman. You remem- 
ber how you told me that these French 
assassins have a trick of leaving some 
fantastic card or sign of their handi- 
work ?” 

Sir Stanley nodded. 

“Well, here you have the same thing 
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repeated,” said the colonel triumphantly, 
“and the identical card. Do you think, 
sir, that the murderer of my poor friend 
Gregory and my poor friend, White, 
was the same man?” 

“In fact, Raoul?” asked Sir Stanley. 

The colonel nodded, and for a few 
moments Sir Stanley communed with 
his well-kept finger nails. 

“[T don’t think it will do any harm 
if [ tell you that that is my theory also, 
Colonel Boundary,” he said, ‘and, giv- 
ing confidence for confidence, would 
you have any objection to telling me 
whether Raoul is one of your—er 
business associates ?” 

There was just the slightest shade of 
irony in the last two words, but the 
colonel preferred to ignore it. 

“I’m very glad you asked me that 
question, sir,” he said with a sigh, so 
palpably a sigh of relief that the record 
ing angel might be excused if he wer: 
deceived. “I have never seen Raoul 
before. In fact, my knowledge of 
Frenchmen is a very small one. I do 
very little business in France, and [| 
certainly do no business at all with men 
of that class.” 

“What class?” asked the other 
quickly. 

The colonel shrugged his big shoul- 
ders. 

“T am only going on what the new 
papers say,” he said; “they suggest that 
this man is an apache.” 

“You do not know him?” asked Sir 
Stanley after a pause, 

“[ have never seen him in my life,” 
said the colonel. 

\gain Sir Stanley examined his fin- 
ger nails as though searching for some 
flaw. 

“Then you will be surprised to learn,” 
he drawled at last, “that you sat next 
to him in the cooling room of the Yildiz 
Turkish Baths.” 

The colonel’s heart missed a_ beat, 
but he did not flinch. 

“You surprise me,” he said. “I have 
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only been to the Turkish Baths once 
during the past three months, and that 
was yesterday.” 

Sir Stanley nodded. 

“According to my information, which 
was supplied to me by my very able 
assistant, Mr. Stafford King, that was 
also the morning when Raoul was seen 
to enter that building.” 

“And he sat next to me?” said the 
colonel incredulously. 

“He sat next to you,” said Sir Stan 
ley, with evidence of enjoyment. 

“Well, that is the most amazing co- 
incidence,” exclaimed the colonel, “1 
have ever met with in my life! To 
imagine that that scoundrel sat shoul- 
der to shoulder with me—good heavens ! 
It makes me hot to think about it.” 

“T was afraid it would,” said the first 
commissioner. 

He pressed the bell, and his secretary 
came in. 

“See if Mr. Stafford King is in the 
building and tell him to come to me, 
please,” he said. “You see, colonel, 
we were hoping that you would supply 
us with a great deal of very useful in- 
formation. We naturally thought itt 
was something more than a coincidence 
that this man and you should fore- 
gather at a Turkish bath—a-most ad 
mirable rendezvous, by the way.” 

“You may accept my word of honor,” 
said Colonel Boundary impressively, 
“that I had no more idea of that man’s 
presence, or of his identity, or of his 
very existence, than you had.” 

Stafford King came in at that mo- 
ment, and the colonel, noting the hag- 
gard face and the look of care in the 
dark-lined eyes, felt a certain amount 
of satisfaction. 

“T’ve just been telling the colonel 
thout his meeting in the Turkish baths,” 
said Sir Stanley 
10 doubt at all as to that happening? 

“None whatever, sir.” said Stafford 
shortly. “Both the colonel and_ this 
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man were seen by Sergeant Living- 
stone.” 

“The colonel suggests that it was a co- 
incidence, and that he has never spoken 
to the man,”’ said Sir Stanley. “What 
do you say to that, King?” 

Stafford King’s lips curled. 

“If the colonel says so, of course, it 
must be true.” ° 

“Sarcasm never worries me,” said the 
colonel. “I’m always getting into trou 
ble and I’m always getting out again. 
Give a dog a bad name and i. 

He stopped. There arose in his mind 
a mental picture of a man swinging in 
an underground kitchen, and in spite 
of his self-control he shuddered. 

“And hang him, eh?” said Sir Stan- 
ley. “Now, [’m going to put matters to 
you very plainly, colonel. There have 
been three or four very unpleasant hap 
penings. There has been the death of 
the chief witness for the crown against 
you; there has been the death of this 
unhappy man White, who was closely 
associated, with you in your busine 
deals, and who has recently broke: 
away from you, unless our information 
is inaccurate; there is the death of 
Raoul, who was seen seated next to 
you and apparently carrying on a con- 
versation behind a fan.” 

“He never spoke a word to me,” pro 
tested the colonel. 

“And we have the disappearance of 
Miss White, which is one of the most im 
portant of the happenings, because we 
have reason to believe that Miss White, 
at any rate, is still alive,” said Sir Stan 
ley, taking no notice of the interruption. 
“Now, colonel, you may or may not 
have the key to all these mysteries. 
You may or may not know who your 
mysterious friend, the Jack o’ Judg 





ment——”’ 

“He's no friend of mine, by Heaven! 
said the colonel, and neither man 
doubted that he spoke the truth. 

‘As I say. you may know all these 
things. But principally at this moment 
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we are anxious to secure authentic 
news concerning Miss White. Both 
I and Mr. Stafford King have particu- 
lar reasons for desiring information on 
that subject. Can you help me?” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“Tf by spending a hundred thousand 
pounds I could help you, I would do it,” 
he said fervently, “but as to Miss White 
and where she is, I am as much at sea 
as you. Do you believe that, sir?” 

“No,” said Sir Stanley truthfully; 
“T don’t.” 

CHAPTER XX. 
SWELL CREWE BACKS OUT. 


HE colonel left Scotland Yard with 

a sense that he had spent the morn- 

ing not unprofitably. It was his way to 

beard the lion in his den, and, after all, 

the police department was no more for- 

midable than any other public depart- 

ment. He spent the morning quietly in 

Pinto’s flat, making certain prepara- 
tions. 

The workmen were doing a thorough 
job with his damaged wall, as he found 
when he looked in, and the horrible 
odor had almost disappeared. It was 
to be a much longer job than he thought. 
It had been necessary to cut away and 
replace the plaster under the paper, for 
the infernal mixture had soaked deep. 

Still the colonel had plenty to occupy 
his mind. \What he called his legiti 
mate business had been sadly neglected 
of late. Reports had come in from 
all sorts of agencies, reports which 
might by careful study be turned to the 
greatest advantage. There was the af- 
fair of Lady Glenmerrin. He had been 
months accumulating evidence of that 
lady’s marital delinquences, and now the 
iron was ready to strike—and he simply 
had no interest in a deal which might 
very easily transfer the famous Glen- 
merrin farms to his charge at a nominal 
figure. 

And there were other prospects as 
alluring. But for the moment the colo- 
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nel was mainly interested in the stock 
value of Colonel Dan Boundary and the 
possibility of violent fluctuations. He 
was losing grip. The story of Jack 
o’ Judgment had circulated with amaz- 
ing rapidity, by all manner of under- 
ground channels, to people vitally con- 
cerned. Crewe, who had been a stand- 
by in almost every big coup he had 
pulled off, was as stable as pulp. White, 
his right-hand man, was dead. Pinto 
—well, Pinto would go his own way 
just when it suited him. He had no 
doubt whatever as to, Pinto’s loyalty. 
Silva had big estates in Portugal, to 
which he would retire just when things 
were getting warm and _ interesting. 
Moreover, the British government could 
not extradite Pinto from his native land. 

The colonel found himself regretting 
that he had missed the opportunity of 
taking up American citizenship during 
the seven years he had spent in San 
Francisco. And what of Crewe? 
Crewe was to reveal himself most un- 
mistakably. He came in in the late aft- 
ernoon and found the colonel working 
through the litter on his desk. 

“Have you started your search at Ox- 
ford?” asked the colonel. 

“I’ve sent two men down there—the 
best men in London,” replied Crewe. 

He drew up a chair to the desk and 
flung his hat on a near-by couch. 

“T want to have a little talk with you, 
colonel.” 

Soundary looked up sharply. 

“That sounds bad,” he said. “What 
do you want to talk about—the 
weather ?” 

“Hardly,” said Crewe. A little pause, 
and then he announced: “Colonel, I’m 
going to quit.” 

The colonel made no reply. He went 
on writing his letter, and not until he 
had reached the end of the page and 
carefully blotted the epistle did he meet 
Crewe’s eyes. 

“So you’re going to quit, are you?” 
said Boundary. “Cold feet?” 
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“Something like that,” said Crewe. 
“Of course, I’m not going to leave you 
in the lurch.” 

“Oh, no,” said the colonel with elab- 
orate politeness, “nobody's going to 
leave me in the lurch. You're just go- 
ing to quit, that’s all, and I’ve got to 
face the music.” 

“Why don’t you quit, too, colonel?” 

“Quit what?” asked Boundary, “and 
how? You might as well ask a tree to 
quit the earth, to uproot itself and go 
on living. What happens when I walk 
out of this office and take a first-class 
stateroom to New York? You think 
the Boundary gang collapses, fades 
away, just dies off, eh? The moment 
I leave there’s a squeal, and that squeal 
will be loud enough to reach me in 
whatever part of the world I may be. 
There are a dozen handy little combi- 
nations which will think that I am 
double crossing them, and they'll be 
falling over one another to get in with 
the first tale.” 

Crewe licked his dry lips. 

“Well, that certainly may be in your 
case, colonel, but it doesn’t happen to 
be in mine. I’ve covered all my tracks 
so that there’s no evidence against me.” 

“That’s true,” the colonel, 
“you've just managed to keep out of 
taking an important part. I congratu- 
late you.” 

“There’s no sense in getting riled 
about it,” said Crewe; “it has just been 
my luck, that’s all. Well, I want to take 
advantage of this luck.” 

“In what way?” 

“I’m out of any bad trouble. The 
police, if they search for a _ million 
years, couldn’t get a scrap of evidence 
to convict me,” he said. “Even if 
they'd had you when Hanson betrayed 
they couldn’t have convicted me 


said 


you, 
also. 

“That’s true,” said the colonel again. 
He shook his head impatiently. “Well, 
what does all this lead to, Crewe? Do 
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you want to be demobolized?” he asked 
humorously. 

“That’s about the size of it,” said 
Crewe. “I don’t want to be in any- 
thing new, and I certainly don’t want 
to be in this 

“What ?” 

“In this Maisie White business,” said 
“Let Pinto do his 





Crewe doggedly. 
own dirty work.” 

“My dirty work, too,” said the colo 
nel. “But I reckon you’ve overlooked 
one important fact.” © 

“What’s that ?”’ demanded Crewe sus 
piciously. 

“You've overlooked a young gentle 
man called Jack o’ Judgment,” said. the 
colonel, and enjoyed the look of con- 
sternation which came to the other's 
face. “There’s a fellow that doesn’t 
want any evidence. He hanged Raoul 
all right.” 

“Do you think he did it?” said Crewe 
in a hushed voice. 

“Do I think he did it?” The colonel 
smiled. ‘Why, who else? And whet 
he comes to judge you, I guess he 
not going to worry very much about 
affidavits and sworn statements, and 
he’s not going to take you before a 
magistrate before he hands you over 
to the coroner.” 

Crewe jumped to his feet 


“What have I done?’ he asked 
harshly. 

“What have you done? Well, you 
know best,”’ said the colonel with a 


wave of his hand. “You say the po 
lice haven’t got you and haven't a case 
against you. Maybe you're right. That 
Greek was saying the same sort of thing 
to me. He here afternoon 
squealing about taking the girl to 
Argentine ; wanted us to send the do 
tor while he 
when we land.” 

against him either. 


was this 


would wait to meet u 
There’s no evidencé 

Maybe there’s more 
evidence than you imagine. I wouldn't 
bank too much upon the police passing 
you by, if I were you, Crewe. There’s 
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something about Mr. Stafford King that 
I don’t like. He’s got more brains in 
his little finger than that.dude commis- 
sioner has in the whole of his body. 
He doesn’t say much, but I guess he 
thinks a lot, and I’d give something to 
know what he’s thinking about me just 
now.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 


TIME had long ceased to have any 

significance for Maisie White. 
There was daylight and night light. She 
seemed to remember that she had made 
a great fight on the day she arrived at 
this strange house when the hard-faced 
nurses had strapped her to the bed, and 
an old man, with trembling fingers, had 
pushed a needle into her arm. She re- 
membered it hurt, and then she remem- 
bered very little else. She viewed life 
with a dull apathy and without much 
understanding. She ceased to resent the 
presence of the women who came and 
went, and even the uncleanly old doc- 
tor no longer filled her with a sense of 
revulsion. 

She just wanted to be left alone to 
sleep, to dream the strangest dreams 
that any girl had ever had. She did 
not know that this was the action of 
a drug, consistently administered in 
every drink she took, in every morsel 
of food she ate. Bromide in bread, in 
coffee, in mashed potatoes, in rice, in 
all the vehicles by which the drug could 
be administered. 

Sometimes by reason of her sheer 
vitality she flung off the effects of the 
dope, and was keenly conscious of her 
surroundings. There was one girl, who 
came and went, a pretty girl with 
fluffy golden hair, who looked at her 
dispassionately and made no reply to 
the questions with which Maisie plied 
her. And once she had. seen Pinto and 
would have screamed, but they stopped 
her in time. And then a dark man had 
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come, a little man with long curling 
mustaches, who had looked down and 
showed his even white teeth in a smile. 

One night the old doctor had come 
into the room very drunk. He was 
crying and moaning in a maudlin fash- 
ion about some mysterious position 
which he had lost, and he had sat on 
the bed and cursed his passion for 
strong drink with such vehemence that 
she, in her half-dazed state of mind, 
had found herself interested against her 
will. 

In one of her lucid intervals she had 
realized a vital fact, that she was under 
the influence of a drug, and instinctively 
knew that she was becoming more and 
more immune to its action. She formed 
a vague plan, which she had almost for- 
gotten the next morning. She must 
always be sleepy, almost dazed; she 
must never show signs of returning 
consciousness. She had been a week 
in the “nursing home” before she made 
this plan. She could lie now with hei 
eyes shut, picking up the threads. She 
heard somebody talk of a ship and of 
a passport, and learned that she was to 
be removed in another week. She could 
not find where, but it was somewhere 
on a ship. She tried once, when the 
nurses were out of the room, to get 
out of bed and walk to the window. 
Her legs gave way beneath her, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that she 
managed to crawl back to bed. 

There was no escape that way. There 
was no help either from the nurses who 
were not nurses at all, nor from the 
maudlin little doctor, nor from the 
pretty girl who came sometimes and 
looked down on her with undisguised 
contempt—or was it pity? Then one 
night she woke in a fright. 

Two people were talking. She half 
turned her head and saw that Pinto 
Silva was in the room and his face 
was flaming fury. She had seen that 


look before, but now his rage was di 
rected at somebody else, and with a 
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start she recognized the pretty girl that 
the nurses called Lollie. 

“You're not in this, Lollie,” 
man, and she laughed. 

“That’s just where you’re wrong, 
Silva,” she replied; “I’m very much in 
it. What happens to this girl when 
she leaves here, I don’t know—I guess 
it’s up to the colonel. But while she’s 
here, I’m looking after her.”” 

“You are, are you?” he said between 
his teeth. “Well, now you can go and 
take a walk.” 

“I can also take a seat, too,” she said. 
He walked over to her and glowered 
down at the girl, and she puffed a cloud 
of cigarette smoke in his face. 

“I’m a crook because it pays me to 
be a crook,” said the girl calmly. “If 
it’s jollying along one of the colonel’s 
blue-eyed innocents, or keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon Mr. King—why, I’m ready 
and willing, because that’s my job. But 
this is a different matter altogether. If 
the colonel says she’s got to go abroad, 
why, I suppose she’s got to go. But 
she’s not going to be subjected to your 
persecution while under my 
charge,” said Lollie. 

“Oh, that’s all, is it?” repeated Pinto. 
“Now, just come outside; I’ve a few 
words to say to you.” 

They passed through the door into a 
smaller room where the night watchers 
sat. Lollie made as though to sit at the 
table, when he gripped her arm and 
swung her round. She put up her 
hands to defend herself, but she was 
thrown against the wall and his grip 
was on her throat. 

“Do you know what I'll do to you?” 


said the 


she’s 


he threatened. 

“T don’t care what you do,” she said. 
She was on the verge of tears. “You're 
not going into that room!” 

She sprang at him, but with a snarl 
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like a wild beast, he turned and struck 
at her, and she fell against the wall. 
“Now get out”’—he pointed to the 
door—‘‘get out and don’t show your 
face here again or I'll mark it for you.” 


She slunk from the room, sick at 
heart, and he locked the door behind 
her. 


All that was worst in him was alive 


and active this night. Here was a girl 
who had rejected him, who had poured 
contempt upon offers which he honestly 
believed were generous. Pinto Silva 
was nine-tenths brute. He had neither 
conscience nor pity, and he went back 
to the room where the girl lay, dete: 
mined to mar her beauty with the acid 
he carried in his pocket, ff she still re 
fused to marry him as soon as he should 
obtain a divorce. 

He knelt down beside the bed. 

“Covered your head with a bjanket, 
my pretty, eh?” he said with a sneer. 
“Pinto must see that pretty face, and 
now.” 

He laid hold of the blanket’s edge 
and pulled it down. He wanted to se 
the eyes panic-stricken, and the drawn 
mouth that he had glimpsed in that se 
ond before Lollie Marsh had intruded 
upon his plan of revenge. 

But the blankets would not 
clutched 


come 


away. They were being 
tightly. The resistance inflamed him. 


With a jerk he wrenched them down, 
then stumbled backward to the floor, a 
grotesque and ludicrous figure, for th 
white silk mask of Jack o’ Judgment 
confronted him and the hateful voic: 
of his enemy shrilled: 


“T’m Death! Who wants me as a 
bride? Jack o’ Judgment! Poor old 
Jack! Jack Ketch, the hangman 


You'll meet him one day, Pinto—meet 
him now!” 
Pinto collapsed—he had fainted 
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T was past midnight. The 
chop-suey restaurant, _ still 
brightly lighted, could boast 
of only two customers— 
“Red” Finley and Pete Durking, who 
occupied one of the sequestered cubby- 
holes with which the place was dotted. 

Red Finley was doing all the talking, 
He was a ‘arge man and a boastfu! ome. 
His tones were arrogant, his gesiures 
imperious. He was domineering in 
words and voice and actions. Pete, on 
the other hand, was small. His hands 
were small, his feet were quite patrician 
in the'r smallness, and his voice, when 
he spoke occasionally, was soft and 
small. But in his steel-gray eyes 
sparkled a high order of intelligence 
which was lacking in Red’s squinty and 
bloodshot orbs. 

While Red talked Pete eyed him 
good-naturedly, seemingly paying more 
attention to his chow mein than to Red's 
story. 

“This here guy I’m telling you 
about,” said Red, “is a high-class 
He goes after the big stuff. 
None of the little junk for him. He’s 
got too much brains for that.” 

\ little note of pride crept into his 
voice as he gave utterance to this last 
statement. Pete looked up, as Red said 
it, with a sly little grin. 

“Why don’t you come right out and 
say that the guy you're talking about is 
yourself?” questioned Pete. “You know 
it is, and I know it is, so why all this 


crook. 


false-whiskers stuff regarding his iden- 
tity © 

Red hesitated for a moment as 
though debating the matter. Then a 
cratty look crept into his narrow eyes. 

“This guy’s name is Smith!” he an- 
nounced laboriously. “I’m not saying 
he ain’t really me, and I’m not saying 
he is, either. But I’m careful. I think 
you're all right. I’ve seen quite a little 
of you since I helped you make a get- 
away after you’d bumped into me that 
night a week or so ago. But I don’t 
know you any too well. How do I know 
you're on the square with me? I never 
heard a thing about a robbery at the 
house you said you were breaking into 
that night.” 

Red gazed belligerently and suspi- 
ciously at Pete. Pete returned the gaze 
blandly. 

‘Haven't I told you before that a bull 
scared me off before I could break in?” 
he queried. 

“Yes, but that don’t prove nothing.” 

“Well, I'll prove a few things to you,” 
cried Pete with a sudden fire in his 
voice. “I’m tired of listening to your 
eternal stories about this Smith who 
vou say is a friend of yours, but who is 
really you. Now I’m going to tell you 
about the niftiest little deal that has 
been pulled off in this city in a long 
time. Listen!” 

“T’m listening,” Red replied, a little 
sullen at the way his own reminiscences 
had been interrupted. 
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“Did you ever hear of the Kryer dia- 
mond?” 

Pete shot this question unexpectedly. 
Red's eyes narrowed, and his breath 
came with a little gasp as Pete looked 
at him expectantly. 

“Yes, I’ve heard of it,” Red replied. 
“Who ain’t heard of it?” 

“The Kryer diamond,” Pete went on, 
“was purchased some few weeks ago 
by a local millionaire. He placed it in 
a private safe in his own home. The 
second night after doing this the safe 
was blown open and the diamond was 
stolen. No clew was discovered.” 

“Yes, I read about it in the papers.” 

“Naturally, like every other man in 
my line of business,” continued Pete, 
“T did a considerable amount of think- 
ing about the matter. I decided that I'd 
do a little sleuthing to see if I couldn’t 
find out where the diamond was hid- 
den. I thought I might find it profita- 


ble to know its whereabouts. I dope 
the situation out like this: The most 
unlikely place to hide the diamond 


would be right in the neighborhood of 
the house from which it had been stolen. 
If the man who swiped the diamond 
had brains, and I felt that he had, he’d 
figure out that the police force and the 
private dicks would expect him to beat 
it out of the city at once with the stone. 
He'd figure that the police would never 
expect to find the jewel near where it 
had been taken from, so he’d be very 
apt to hide the jewel somewhere close 
by. Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it?” 

“Yep, it does.” 

“Well, I figured that as the diamond 
had only been purchased a few weeks 
ago the man who swiped it would have 
to hire a room in the neighborhood so 
as to be near the scene of operations. 
So I began circulating around through 
all the boarding houses and rooming 
houses in that vicinity to find out who 
were the newcomers. I didn’t have any 
difficulty locating the new arrivals; I 
pretended to be looking for a room my- 
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self, and, while talking to the landladies 
about my own room, I’d pump them re- 
garding the new roomers. I figured 
that the man who swiped the diamond, 
being a high-grade operator, would 
want to get as close as possible to the 
house where the diamond was, because 
he’d dope it out that the nearer he wa; 
to the scene of the robbery the less lia 
ble he'd be to be placed under suspicion. 
Sounds like good dope, eh?” 

“It sure does,” replied Red interest 
edly. 

“T finally found a place where a man 
whose name doesn’t matter, because it 
Was an alias, rented a room on the same 
street with the owner of the diamond 
and almost opposite the owner’s house 
I decided that this guy was the man 
who swiped the diamond. I decided 
that what one man could do, another 
can do. So I searched this man’s room 
to-day and found the Kryer diamond 
and stole it!” 

“What?” cried Red, leaning across 
the table in his excitement. 


Red’s eyes flashed gréedily, his hand: 
twitched: hungrily. 

“You stole the Kryer diamond t 
day -”’ Red demanded. 

“Ves.” 

Red drew himself back to his old po 
He attempted to as 
sume a careless, jocular attitude, but 
he didn’t succeed. The tensity and 
eagerness under which he. was labor 
ing made themselves manifested despite 
his efforts to control them. 


sition carefully. 


“I don’t believe you,” he declared 
shortly. “You're a wheezy, crazy liar!” 

Pete's wiry body stiffened. 

“I’m a liar, am I?” he demanded. 

“You heard me say it.” 

“I am, am I?” cried Pete, jumping to 
his feet. “I’ll show you whether I am 
or not.” : 

Pete began tugging at a package in 
his right coat pocket as he spoke. He 
sensed Red’s burning, eager eyes upon 











him as he did so, but he paid no heed 
to them. 

“What are you going to do?” ques- 
tioned Red. 

“Ym going to show you the Kryer 
diamond,” asserted Pete. 

Then, upon saying this, Pete stopped 
and looked at Red with eyes in which 
there was considerable suspicion and 
a return of their usual cautious aspect. 
Pete saw that Red was greatly excited, 
but that, upon meeting Pete’s glance, he 
tried again, though ineffectually, to 
mask this excitement. 

“You never even saw the Kryer dia- 
mond!” Red exclaimed. “You can’t 
show it to me, because you’ve never 
seen it yourself, let aloné ever stole it!” 

At this Pete’s former belligerency re- 
turned. He pulled the package from 
his pocket. It was bulky; layer after 
layer of paper Pete removed while Red 
watched him anxiously. At last, in the 
heart of the surrounding paper, ap- 
peared a glint of light. Pete removed 
more of the wrappings and then held 
the package under an electric bulb. A 
great stone sparkled and glowed in the 
midst of the dull wrappings. 

Red gasped. He made as though to 
grab the package from Pete, but Pete 
drew it back hastily. 

“You're right!” gasped Red = as 
though still unable to believe. “It is 
the Kryer diamond!” 

“Yes. It’s a beauty, isn’t itr” 
Pete. 

Pete looked up from the stone to gaze 
again at Red. Jn the single instant in 
which his glance had left Red's face a 
remarkable change had occurred. Red's 
florid countenance 
purple with excitement. 


said 


had become almost 
I1is eyes were 


mere little slits of fire. His whole 
face was distorted, inhuman, animal- 
like. 

Pete, seeing that this remarkable 


change, which in a crook boded ill for 
the present ownership of the diamond, 
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withdrew the package still farther from 
Red’s reach. 

Red, his whole huge frame shaking 
with emotion, leaned across the table. 

“You hand me that stone quick! 
Hear?’ commanded Red. 

Pete thought quickly. He was no 
physical match for Red. Ina fight with 
the bulky crook he would soon be over- 
powered. And it was perfectly evident 
that Red intended to possess himself of 
the diamond. Quick action was neces- 
sary. 

“Look, is that a bull back there?” 


queried Pete, pointing behind Red’s 
back. 
Red, being of an elemental type, 


despite his boast of superior brains, 
turned and looked. There was no bull, 
of course, but the moment in which 
Red looked around, gave Pete time to 
grab the stone out of the wrappings 
and to plunge it deep into the sugar in 
the bowl standing near his plate. Dut 
Red, being crafty and seasoned in little 
tricks like this one of Pete's, turned 
back quickly. Pete’s hand was only 
halfway back to his side when Red 
turned. Pete wondered if Red had seen 
or sensed what he had done. 

“That’s a trick! There’s no bull 
there!” cried Red. “You hand me that 
stone, quick !” 

Pete hesitated a moment, then handed 
the empty package to Red. Red tore 
the papers apart and then snorted with 
rage when he found that the diamond 
was missing. 

“Where is it?” he demanded. “You 
You thief! You  double- 
You swiped that stone from 

knew it 

I’m the guy that stole the 
stone that collector. And now 
you've stolen it from me. You knew all 
along, while you were telling me that 
story, that it’s my diamond !” 

“You? You're the guy whose room 
I searched?” queried Pete, his voice 
incredulous. 


crook ! 
crosser ! 
nie! You 
searched ! 


Was my room you 


trom 
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“Sure! Now you hand me that 
stone, quick!” 

“Tl not!” 

“You will!” 

Red tore around the table and lunged 
at Pete. Pete sidestepped and made an 
attempt to take up the sugar bowl. Red’s 
mighty hand closed on Pete’s just as 
the latter was touching the bowl. 

“Ah, so that’s where it is!’ cried Red. 

Pete made another effort to grab 
the bowl. Red swung at him heavily 
with his brawny, clenched fist. Pete 
ducked the blow, but in doing so he 
stumbled and fell. He lay, his head half 
pillowed on his arm, in a huddled heap. 
Red kicked him once. Pete didn’t stir. 
But had Red watched Pete carefully, 
he would have noted that the latter, 
from the shelter of his elbow, was 
watching him through a_half-opened 
eye. 

Taking it for granted that Pete was 
unconscious, Red eagerly turned to the 
sugar bowl and spilled the contents on 
fhe table. He sighed with satisfaction 
when the stone rolled out. Muttering 
something, Red grabbed the stone and 
jammed it into his pocket. Then, with- 
out a single backward glance at Pete, 
he turned and left the little room and 
hurried through the main part of the 
restaurant toward the exit. 

At this moment a surprising thing 
happened. Pete; with Red's departure, 
raised himself first to his elbow, then to 
a sitting position, and then, as the sound 
diminished, he 
His eyes flamed, 


of Red’s footsteps 
jumped to his feet. 
his whole body was tense with excite- 
ment. 

Pete glanced hurriedly into the res 
taurant. The one Chinaman visible had 
run to the door with Red’s departure 
and was chattering over Red’s failure 
to pay his check. Pete went to him, 
pacified him, and paid the double 
This took but a moment. He 
next hurried down the steps and saw a 
taxicab making off down the street in 


charge. 


the direction of Red’s boarding house. 
Pete smiled to himself as he hailed an- 
other taxi and told the driver to fol- 
low the first vehicle. 

The automobile bowled through the 
street at a livelly rate. Again Pete 
smiled to himself. Judging from the 
speed at which he was being taken the 
first car was going along at a lively 
clip. Red must be in a big hurry to 
get home. Pete smiled again. Red 
had good reason to hurry after the 
shock he’d just received. And he was 
due for an even greater shock when 
he did finally reach home. 

As the car neared the boarding house 
Pete leaned forward, and, raising the 
window in the front of the taxi, he 
instructed the driver to let him out a 
block from the house. This the driver 
did. As Pete paid his fee he noticed 
the first taxi driver off and saw Red 
hurry up the steps of the boarding 
house. Pete hastened toward the build- 
ing. 

In all his conversations with Red, 
Pete had not divulged the fact that he 
had secured a room in Red’s boarding 
house which, however, he had not as yet 
But he could do so when- 
ever he wished, and, to enable him to 
get into the house whenever he wished, 
the landlady had provided him with a 
key to the front door. It was really 


occupied. 


only for the purpose of securing this 
key that Pete had rented the room. 

Now he let himself into the house 
noiselessly. He was very careful. It 
would ruin his plans to have Red realize 
that he was being followed. 

So, stealthily and 
crept through the hall to the front 


stairs and up to the second floor, past 


quietly, Pete 


the room which he had rented but 
never occupied, and up the stairs to the 
third floor. It was on the third floo: 


: : 
it the rear that Red’s room was lo- 


cated. Pete, on his first visit to tl 
house, had familiarized himself thor 


oughly with the layout of the place. On 
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a second visit, which he had paid to the 
house one night when he knew for 
a certainty that Red was absent, he had 
made himself acquainted with Red’s 
room-—its location and its contents. 

A thin streak of light was visible 
under the door to Red’s room. Pete 
crept toward it. As he came to the 
door he ran his hand lightly over the 
paneling. At last his fingers touched 
a slight break in the evenness of the 
boards. Pete sighed with satisfaction 
as he touched this. Then, with silent 
but quick fingers, he picked away the 
hit of putty which on his last visit to 
the house he had placed over a little 
hole in the door. This little hole had 
been thoughtfully bored in the door by 
Pete himself. On the inside of the door 
a similar piece of putty covered that 
side of the hole from prying eyes. Tak- 
ing a pencil from his pocket Pete poked 
this through the hole. The putty on 
the inside fell away and Pete stooped 
to peer through the hole. 

Red had been in the room but a mo- 
ment. He was standing now under the 
chandelier in the center of the room, 
eying the stone which he had taken 
from the sugar bowl. He still had his 
hat and coat on. He stood absolutely 
still, his face turned toward Pete. Pete 
smiled as he looked at Red’s face, for 
on it were mirrored surprise, chagrin, 
anger, fear, and utter amazement. Pete 
had expected something like this. 

Suddenly, as Pete looked, Red threw 
the stone to the floor with an exclama- 
tion of intense rage. Then he jammed 
the heel of his right foot on the stone, 
hard. The stone broke into bits and 
ground into powder beneath Red’s 
heavy boot. 

Pete continued smiling as he saw this. 
He had known that it would happen 
because the ‘“‘stone’’ was an imitation. 
It was a clever reproduction of the real 


thing, but, viewed under light by an 
expert, such as Red was, the fact that 
1oD ps 
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it wasn't a genuine diamond was very 
plainly evident. 

For a moment Red looked at the 
powder on the floor with inarticulate 
amazement. Then his eyes turned 
toward the washstand which stood at 
the wall to his right. Pete’s breath 
came in a hittle sigh as he saw this 
movement on the part of Red. It was 
to see just this thing that Pete had 
made the hole in the door. It was 
to lead Red to make some such move- 
ment that Pete had secured the imita- 
tion of the Kryer diamond and led Red 
to believe that it was the genuine arti- 
ele. 

In Red’s eyes were wonder and as- 
tonishment and fear as he looked at 
the washstand. Then, as Pete watched 
him carefully, Red hurried to the stand 
and grabbed up an _ innocent-looking 
cake of soap reposing on a little plate. 

“Ah,” muttered Pete excitedly to 
himself. “I never thought about that!’ 

Red brought the cake of soap back to 
the light. He viewed it: carefully, his 
expression still fearful. Then in his 
brawny hands he broke the soap in two. 
One half he held up to the light. In 
it sparkled a diamond—the real Kryer 
diamond! 

At sight of the stone Pete became 
He drew from 
his pocket a heavy automatic pistol. 
Then he doubled his fist and drove it 
hard against a certain panel in the door. 
The panel broke. It had to break be- 
cause Pete, on his previous visit, had 
so weakened it by sawing—the marks 
of which he had also disguised by the 
use of painted putty—that it wasn’t 
strong to stand up under any really 
heavy blow. 

Pete stuck his shoulders through the 
hole in the door, his right arm, with the 
pistol in his right hand, extended in 


galvanized into action. 


front of him. 
“Hold up your hands!” commanded 


Pete. 
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Red held them up scowling. When 
he saw who it was behind the pistol 
his scowl deepened. 

“Tt’s you, is it?” he asked. 

“Yep,” Pete said. “I couldn’t locate 
the diamond on my first visit, although 
I was sure you had it hidden here. So 
I struck up an acquaintance with you 
and worked that fake-diamend gag on 
you so you’d come back here and show 
me where the real diamond was after 
you'd found that my stone was worth- 
less. That was clever of you to hide it 
where you did. Fve got to admit it 
never occurred to me to look in that 
soap. If I had we’d been saved a tot 
of valuable time and_ considerable 
trouble.” 

Red scowled again. With his left 
hand Pete drew from his pocket a little 
whistle. He placed this in his mouth 
and blew. The sound echoed strangely 
through the house. Red looked at Pete 
fearfully. 

“What’s that for?” queried Red. 

“Oh, to call a couple of my men ] 
planted here when I decided that you 
were the man who had stolen the Kryer 
diamond.” 

Red looked more fearful than ever 
at this. Almost at once there came the 


sound of stirring in a room some two 
doors from Red’s. A moment later two 
Phen hurried from the room and ran to 
Pete. 

With the arrival of the men Pete 
ieaned farther through the opening in 
the door, and with his left hand he 
turned the key on the inside- un 
locking it. He pushed the door open. 
‘The two men rushed through and pin 
ioned Red's arms, while Pete took from 
him the piece of soap containing the 
Kryer diamond. 

“Say, 1 know who you are!” cried 
Red, his voice rather trembly. “T know 
why I never heard nothing about that 
robbery you said you were trying to 
pull off when you bumped into me that 
night. You weren’t going to rob anv 
place at all. That was all a stall just 
to scrape up an acquaintance with me.” 

“You're right,” said Pete. “I'll give 
you credit for having more brains than 
most crooks.” 

“You’re no crook at all!’ shouted 
Red. “You're a— 

“Right vou are again.” said Pete, as 
he snapped the handcuffs on Red. “I’m 
no crook at all. I’m a bull—Detective 
Peter Durking, from the central office, 
at the public’s service!” 





ACCUSED OF KILLING WOMAN WITH MUSTARD 
[Poctor J. A. FREUDENBERG, of Markasan, Wisconsin, recently was 
d and held for trial after a coroner’s jury had charged him with 


arreste 


the murder of Mrs. Nettie Duffies, his mother-in-law, by means of an injection 


of a mustard solution. 


According to the district attorney, he has evidence to 


show that the accused physician bought mustard on the day Mrs. Duffies was 


removed to a hospital. 


hospital in regard to alleged incriminating 


denberg. 


The motive for the crime is held te 
j 1ree hundred thousand dollars, and the doctors 


ing left an estate valued at t 


Also, he has affidavits from a nurse and patients in the 


tatements made by Doctor Freu- 


be a pecuniary one, Mrs. Duffies hav 


wife and brother-in-law being the only surviving members of her family. ‘Three 
other near relatives have died within the past five years. It is said that the 
authorities will conduct < nvyestigation into the circumstances - surrounding 


these deaths also. 
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Keadquarters-fhat 


’ we keep on making these confessions we may lay ourselves open to your, 
I perhaps, justifiable taunts and gibes. However, we are not going to have 
it said we have not always been honest with you, have ever “held out” 

on you, or have failed to come through “clean.” 

Those of you who do us the honor of following the Chats closely will 
remember that we told you how our pockets were picked and our home robbed. 
Well, gosh darn ‘em, these bold, bad purloiners of other persons’ property 
have had the audacity to come right into the office, the sanctum sanctorum of the 
editor of Detective Story Macazine, and “hook,” “swipe,” steal a watch 
belonging to one of the associate editors. 

Now what do you think of that? The limit, eh? Well, we should cer- 
tainly say y-e-s! 

Tell you how it happened, though the details put us even deeper in the 
booby class than the general statement of the fact: 

We, the editor—custom, for some reason or other, dictates that the person 
in charge of any publication must refer to himself as we, us, et cetera, per 
haps because many of them like to make out that they are the whole show 

were sitting in our chair, in front of our desk, alone with our great mind 
The other regular occupant of the sanctum, one of our associates, had gone 
to lunch, leaving their watch on their desk. Oh, it was there then, all right. 

Now enters office boy into said office, bearing card. Yes, we will see 
the gentleman. We use the term advisedly, for we had known the person, 
then cooling his heels in the reception room, also about, and of, him for a 
long time, and always he had measured right up to A No. 1 standards fot 
being all that a fine man should be. Then in comes caller, and with him, a 
friend. Caller sits beside our desk, friend at associate’s desk. These positions, 
by the way, put both right under our eye 

Very nice visit; lasted about twenty minutes. Shake hands. Good-by. 
Come again. 

\ssociate editor returns. Watch gone! And right from under our very 
ves! Put up an awful holler—that is, as much of a holler as an associate 
dare put up, but this one was full of “dare” this time, and no mistake. Was 
going to write to the caller, was going to write to the caller’s friend. 

“But,” we protested, “that won't do any good. Besides, perhaps we took 
t? Then, during the time you were out, several persons were in and out 
f the office. It is true that they did not go near your desk—that is, we did 
not see them do so.” 

Well, so far that is the end of it and the watch, too, save that the associate 
has purchased a new chronometer. Who took the watch? Kind of looks as 
if this question would go down in history together with a lot of other mysteries, 


like who’ picked our pocket, and who broke into our house, as unsolved. 
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We trust that you are being much entertained with the doings of the 
resourceful, if unethical, Mr. Amos Clackworthy and the agile James Early 
—The Early Bird—his right-hand man. ‘Their efforts to lure the mighty dollar 
from the pockets of the guileless into their own money containers strike us 
as very amusing, as well as iftstructive. Yes, instructive; for seeing the other 
fellow “get it” often saves us from a like fate, at least in the same place. 
It makes us keep our eves peeled for Early Birds and Amos Clackworthys— 
types that are always in our midst. 

We asked the chronicler of the doings of these two “worthys’’ to tell us 
a little about himself. This also at the request of some of you readers. Here 
is what he has to say: 

“Name in full, Christopher Belvard Booth. Born 1887. 

“At the tender age of fifteen was stung by the literary bee. A magazine 
bought my first story. Thereafter became a confirmed patron of the post 
office and an extensive collector of rejection slips. A twelvemonths’ hiatus 
between checks, which nearly killed the fiction virus, was finally bridged with 
two acceptances. From then on was an incurable addict to the habit of racing 
my two forefingers over a typewriter keyboard. 

“Born in Centralia, Missouri—Commercial Club Census, 2,000—and, having 
never been more than one hundred and seventy-five miles from home, first made 
the fatal mistake of writing of New York City and the Gila Desert. About 
the time when I had landed my twenty-fifth yarn of this type the bottom 
dropped out of the market for the highly imaginative short story. Thank 
heavens! 

“Have owned six country newspapers. At the age of seventeen was known 
as the youngest newspaper publisher in Missouri—and probably the worst. 
Have studied law, sold real estate, have been a fire-insurance agent, newspaper 
reporter, printer, press agent, and promoter of a town site. Somehow found 
time in between to attend college 

“Have written two unpublished novels—never had the heart to send them 
away—and Heaven knows how many short stories. At present am on the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News, savagely mutilating the brain chil 
dren of outraged reporters or patching up their crippled sentences. My operat- 
ing tool is a blue pencil. 

‘My favorite diversion is studying people and life in general and in boring 
friends with my story plots. I write four hours every day—-when in the 
mood. My principal vice is a villainous corn-cob pipe—since July 1. 

“Used to wonder why in the name of Charles Dana I stayed in the 
newspaper game. I have recently discovered. You get to know life and 
people and things, and I am just beginning to rummage through my storage 
house of experience as gathered in pressrooms, police stations, saloons, and 
a hundred other places. These experiences, now somewhat seasoned by retro 
spection, number among them many worth-while odds and ends which can 
he turned to story account. 

“Why do I write for the magazines? Because there is no law to stop 
me and for the sheer love of writing. I have a hunch that the schoolma’am 
who infected me with the literary germ by inducing me, at the age of fifteen 
to send away my first story, did me a good turn after all. Time and the 


public are yet to decide.” 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Bobbe, Miss Prudence, Anxious Girlie, Charles X., Reader, Charles McV., 
Letitia, Sister Sue, Mrs. M. M. D., Anxious, from Paducah, Joe, Old Hanson 
M. M.S., Y. S., Jimmy the Broker, Joe, from Kansas City, Joe, from Pensacola 


Mary, Bright Lights, and Lola.—All of you ‘folks have asked me questions 
like this: Do vou think, Miss Rice, that I have a talent for the restaurant 
business, for the brokerage business, for clerking in an insurance office—that’s 


vou, Lola—and so on and so on—questions as to talents which have to do 

with no particular and special faculty of the mind, temperament, or personality. 

So, ’'m going to read to you a fef pages from my book of experience. 
Supreme talent, dear folks, is as rare as the proverbial nonexisting hen’s 


s 


tooth. Once in a century it may flash forth. When it does, the great clock 
of time booms out’ a wonderful hour, an hour by which records will be kept 
for generations afterward. Talent, plain, garden variety, can be found fairly 


often, but always it is shown in a sharply specialized way. Thus, a child 
hich is really ‘‘musical,” as the inexact expression goes, will be pretty apt 
P : ) 


show it in the early teens, if not long before. The talent for drawing ex 
esses itself before twenty—there or thereabouts. If it does not, it will 
ver be much more than mediocre. Talent for the stage, for dancing, for 
the lesser arts—all are apt to be recognizable in vouth. The one talent which 


does not follow this rule is the literary, which may skulk and hide and 
peep out and disappear and perform all kinds of tricks before it is really clear 
to the naked eye. Oddly enough, literary talent is the easiest to “read” in 
handwriting, even in its incipient stages; perhaps before it has found expression. 

The point of these remarks is that specialized talent, even of the lowest 


order, is very, very rare. . 
Now, please remember that I said—specialized. That means a talent which 
is good for one thing and often not for much of anything else. Wonderful 
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actors have been notorious failures at holding down the simplest jobs in other 
lines; painters as a rule can’t take the morning egg off the fire without burn- 
ing their fingers and dropping the pan. The reason that the so-called stupid 
boys or girls sometimes turn out to be wonders of the world is that specialized 
talent works only in one direction and is absolutely immovable in any other. 

Sut, outside of these specialized lines there is a tremendous lot of talent 
of a general sort, which not only is movable but wonderfully versatile. The 
men and women who can do well at banking as a rule can do well handling 
real estate and insurance, running stores, doing high-class clerical work, and 
so on. That branch of general talent which runs to mechanics usually can 
apply itself in a bewildering variety of ways. 

Most of you young folks have not considered this question of talent 
carefully enough to make these differentiations for yourselves. You write me: 

“IT am an automobile repair man; do you think that I would be successful 
and show any talent for running a gas engine?” That’s you, Charles McV. 
Well, my dear boy, the general mechanic talent which you have would let vou 
do either with fair success. And Anxious Girlie wants me to tell her whethe: 
she would be most successful on the stage, as a dancer, or as a teacher of 
dancing. Think about it, Girlie, and you will see that if you are a good 
dancer yourself you can show others how to dance; and if you are a good 
dancer others will like to see you dance. Eh? 

In a word, my dear friends and correspondents, do not expect the graph 
ology woman to give you advice which is not based on common sense. On 
he other hand, do not underestimate what graphology can do. For instance: 

Jimmy the Broker can be told very easily that he is not the typical broker, 
and that it is probable that he will 1 like the business. Why? Just because 


he has those varying “t” strokes 


vy, 


* A wen Wh 
Wornng he ; 
which indicate that his temper is variable and his disposition restless. That 
being the case, do you folks imagine that he would like the confining life of 
an office and the monotonous work which is entailed in the brokerage business, 
from the standpoint of a clerk? And if Jimmy is not to be a clerk, then, 


indeed, he is unfitted for the business, for he is not shrewd or sharp enough 
follow “the market” with interest or enthusiasm. 
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Sometimes circumstances make a great difference. I like to have you 
write me with confidence, just as you would your older sister, for instance; 
and in giving you my deduction of your character and my suggestions for 
success, health, and happiness, I want to take into consideration very seriously 
those details of your life which already have affected it, or are likely to do so. 
So don’t think that I am uninterested, but just remember that there is a 
tremendous difference between specialized talents and general talents. The 
man of general talent is tremendously needed. He is the man who can turn 
from building bridges to feeding a nation. I don’t mention women, because 
even the most ordinary woman, as a rule, has this kind of versatile talent which 
enables her to “turn her hand” to almost anything. Witness some of my 
wonderful women correspondents who write me: “I have a poor education 
and feel that I am of little use in this world. I have raised six children, I 
do all my own housework, and I help out by knitting baby’s socks and bootees. 
I like my garden, too, and most of our vegetables come from it, but oh, how 
I do envy the people who have talent!” That’s not my imagination, you know. 
It’s a quotation from a real letter, but I have just lots like that—from women who 
wish that they had a little real talent! 

There are certain broad lines of definition in talent. There’s the line which 
runs off into buying and selling—which gives salesmanship and the ability to 
see the commercial opportunities of a project. There’s the line that runs inte 
order and system, which gives’ us school teachers, office executives, traftic 
managers, systematizers, and organizers. ‘There’s the line which is “person- 
ality.”” made up of the people who go into welfare work, and who are physical 
directors and kindergarten teachers, heads of institutions, matrons of institu 
tions, and scout masters and preachers and actors. - ® 

When it comes to special talents, the handwriting points them out with 
uncanny accuracy; when it comes to general talent, graphology shows the 
broad line of definition, but does not define the personal application of it. 

If you folks of the Detective Story MAGAZINE are to use my services 
understandingly you will be glad to have had this chat with me. It will help 
vou to understand better what a handwriting expert can and cannot do. 

True, I have said it a few times before, but I'll do it again: I am no 
eeress. I don’t pretend to do anything that the rest of you couldn’t if you 
had my training and my experience. When some of you write me “What 
is my present occupation?” [| have a wild desire to jump through space and 
give you a good shaking—and demand: “How on earth do I know?” 

When you write me, dear friends, bear in mind that talents, specialized 
and general, are different; bear in mind that my powers are not supernatural ; 
bear in mind that you are largely the architects of your own fortunes, and 
that the controlling of your faults and the developing of your powers can 
overcome even the limitations which fate and nature seems to have set upon you 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


3 the various letters which I am now receiving it appears that many 
people suffer under various injuries and injustices because they fear 
to consult a lawyer. 

This is a great error. The machinery of the law is designed principally 
for the protection of the wronged. While I do not deny that there are dis 
honest lawyers, I do affirm that even lawyers who could be tempted to do 
wrong are more often honest than otherwise. The reason for this is not hard 
to find. A lawyer must be above reproach. The moment that anything he 
or she does has even the appearance of dishonesty, the career of that man 
or woman is almost blasted. A lawyer will be disbarred for any one of a 
number of things which, so far as honesty goes, are no more than every day 
practices to many a business man who continues to enjoy the favor and respect 
of the community. So, you see, a lawyer is placed in such a position thai 
he is more or less forced to do the right thing, no matter what his nature and 
inclinations may be. 

A lawyer is an honest man’s best protection, and his aid should be sought 
without fear of malpractice. What is more, a lawyer’s attitude toward his 
client is somewhat like that of a physician toward his patient. He is com- 
mitted to the interests of his client, and even the question of a proper fee 
must be waived, should the client really be unable to tender it. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


H. S. & N. Company.—I do not understand how any men, with the in- 
telligence necessary for the running of a business firm like vours, can seriously 
ask me whether the widow of a stockholder has a right to demand an account 
ing of her husband’s interests in your company. You are placing yourselves 
in a very serious position by refusing to accede to her very reasonable request. 
If the matter comes to the attention of the court you will find your reputation 
greatly damaged by the attitude you have taken 

M. M. A. 22.—If you know where the man is you can have the matter 
taken up by a lawyer in that State. The fact that the fraud was committed 
in New York State has no bearing on the matter. 

Mrs. McD.—See remarks in previous issues regarding divorce. Every 
State has different laws. 

Qvop.—If a man, charged with murder, refuses to go on the witness 
tand in his own defense, the judge will specifically charge the jury that this 
action is not to be interpreted to his detriment. It is: not to be denied, how- 
ever, that unless the defense is good, this action materially weakens it. 


Anxious Briit.—Wages are always pfeferred liabilities 
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The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Stenographer 
HE average stenographer, male or female, acquires just enough speed 
to take an ordinary business letter, and, having reached that point, 
stands still; in a year or two they complain that the profession is over- 
crowded. 

3ut the truth is that in this profession there is more room at the top 
than in many others. Any man who has ever tried, as I have, to get a 
stenographer who could take dictations of articles and long, uncommercial letters, 
will tell you that to secure such a one is a piece of rare good fortune. 

The average stenographer knows how to take a letter composed of such 
forms as: “Yours of the roth inst, received and contents noted. In _ reply 
yould say——” But when you want to dictate an article on vocations of, 
say, two thousand words, those who can return you an accurate manuscript 
are not easily found, and when found they are usually getting from thirty to 
fifty dollars a week, and ungettable, because their employers will raise their 
salaries in proportion to any offer made them. 

Men who can take down the addresses made before scientific bodies receive 
enormous fees, and their expenses in traveling from coast to coast are fre- 
quently paid. 

Reporting of political speeches—even the most important—is often ex- 
ceedingly sketchy, because there are so few reporters who can really take 
down a public speech word for word. 

So, good stenographers, instead of taking your employer’s dictation month 
after month, and so acquainting yourselves with his dictation and the words 
he uses that you can all but write his letters yourselves—get your family to 
read the paper aloud to you evenings and see how accurately you can take 
down what they read. Sit in on the gossip when Mr. and Mrs Jones are 
paying an informal call, and see how much of their inconsequent and discon- 
nected conversation you can get down, with the proper punctuation and quo- 
tation marks. 

Put your pad into your pocket and try to take down the sermon of a 
Sunday morning. Go to a show and see if you can get a fair layout of one 
of the scenes, with each speech, and a brief indication of the action. These 
are the exercises which, if pursued, will put you surely at the head of your 
protession., 

A stenographer who could take direct dictation from a writer of fiction 
would be worth a really tremendous salary to some of our writers. Busy 
clergymen, scientific men, library researchers—all use the highly efficient and 
highly paid stenographer. 
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The lack of a college education need not discourage a stenographer. I 
have known of people with not even a complete grammar-school training, who 
lived, as it were, with a dictionary in one hand and the pencil and typewriter 
in the other! A book of synonyms is one of the best companions a stenographer 
can have. Look up variations on the common words of your acquaintance ; 
find out how many different ways there are to say the same thing, and read, 
in every spare moment, not the novels of the hour, but the works of people 
who have made a specialty of words. You will find that just a plain little 
tale of Stevenson’s or a few pages of Macauley will introduce vou to words 
which you may have heard but once before, on which your memory has grown 
dim. 

When you are able to take a sermon, or the reading of the evening paper 
by ‘your dad, you can put an advertisement in the paper like this: 

“Stenographer, expert, wishes situation with author, busy clergyman, or 
in office where work other than stereotyped business letters are dictated. Salary, 
not less than forty dollars a week, with good prospects for advancement.” 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


P | SHE cashier of a construction company was hard pressed to meet hi 
financial obligations, most of which he could have avoided if he had 
been careful. He was living beyond his income. After considerab! 

thought and worry he decided that the simplest way out of his difficulties v 

to “borrow” from his’ employer. This he did, and told himself that surely 

would return what he was borrowing when he got more salary. 
Ikach week he relieved his employer of funds in an absurdly simple manner. 

Part of his work was to make out the weekly pay roll. This included 


1 
4 


staff of two hundred masons, carpenters, bricklayers, et cetera. The nun 
of men employed for these occupations never varied. They were known, 
by their names, but by numbers. On pay day these men stood on line, and 
when each man reached the cashier’s window he received his pay, after an 
nouncing his number and signing the pay sheet opposite his number and the 
record of the amount he received 

The embezzling cashier got his stolen money by making duplicate entrie 
on the pay sheet for each of twelve men. He nocketed the money which hi 
pay sheet showed was due these men, and he forged their signatures to make 
the pay sheet appear as if it were all in order 

For some time his dishonesty went unnoticed, but the day came when 
nade the inevitable slip that aroused his employer’s suspicions. His account 
were investigated, and his embezzlements discovered. Then followed arr 
trial, and conviction in quick succession. 

During the investigation an odd thing 
covered that the twelve numbers which the cashier had added to the | 
sheet could be made to represent the spelling of his name. Below is the con 


plete list of numbers that made up the pay sheet as it appeared when the 


was brought to light. It was di 


investigation was begun. See if you can find the cashier’s duplicate entrie 








———— 
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among them, and then see if you can make these duplicate numbers disclose the 
name of the dishonest cashier: 











55 73 03 75 123 Iit 
121 140 110 154 28 190 
190 54 108 133 114 O4 
3 1S] 193 49 187 66 
21 16 40 100 QI 71 
70 120 57 34 148 63 
130 105 0 I2 79 50 
183 200 85 38 95 108 
4 109 88 153 03 118 14! 
E II 146 177 179 182 167 
65 21 98 140 195 13 
150 180 15 52 104 130 
7 g! I 184 72 192 
J 188 159 i189 97 109 113 
5! 60 132 35 43 56 
} 173 7 e4 22 99 32 
44 17 27 143 129 185 
. 149 105 158 170 112 128 
‘ « 87 112 3 4 181 100 
162 29 18 197 135 62 
2 126 145 176 172 2. 98 
t 199 178 31 96 152 86 
. 39 126 $3 45 1160 157 
117 19 144 &9 41 171 
2 61 198 105 102 26 
25 5 103 74 164 163 
156 77 125 40 107 2 
so 155 14 10 30 76 
; 48 53 175 142 59 138 
139 124 a7 166 122 101 
; 84 137 go 9 77 O4 
: 150 42 134 10! 194 30 
f 67 1i9 82 47 81 131 
§ 8 20 Ol 69 160 {74 
3 115 2 147 33 55 76 
133 
68 
‘ The answer will be found in next Tuesday's issue. 
Inspector Steele’s challenge cipher was one of the transposition class. ‘The 
: solution is: “Solve this and I will agree you are indeed an expert.” Each of 
the forty-two numbers designated the position in the answer that the correspond- 
ing letter occupied, numbering the letters in the answer from left to right, 1 


to 42 respectively. 


Watch for Inspector Steele’s come-back. 
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MISSING 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 








P ASATIOW, MRS. CLARA.— She left her home PRIEDLIEB, CARL, who, about March 5, 1918 
tay Twentieth Street, Brooklyn, New York, was at Capon, Oklahoma, and wrote to 
on October 9, 1919, and was last seen in Hart people, stating that he would be called to mil 
ford, Connecticut, on December Oth She i tary service a few weeks from that date, and 
twenty-three years old, has brown wait ind h net been heard from. since Iie was about 
eves, dark complexion, is about tive feet three five t five inches in height, with light cu 
inch in height, and weighs one hundred and hair ind weighed about one hundred and fort 
tweit pounds After the birth of " baby pound Ie had a sear on on of his eve 
now cight months old, she had a nervous brea Li yroth ind sister are very much worried 
down, and at the time of her’ disappearane a having iil no news of him, and will | 
was suffering from slight dementia and melan most grateful to anv one who will be kind ene 
cholia She may be going under the name o to let them know ‘if they hav heard anyt! 
C laine Bellers, or Claire Siegel Iler family of him, or know what ha become « } 
and friends are very much rried about he WintiaM Hf. Feiepiies, 6155 Michigan 
and her mother implores her, she should Chicago, Ilinoi 
thi notice, to return to” het \n me vheo 
can gi any assistanc in finding her will do [N@ORM ATION WANTED regarding th 
a great kindness and will irn the deepes ives of a boy born on the 15th of Mar 
ratitude of her mother and relati Any in ISO7, and adopted in August of the same 
formation will be gladly and gratefully 1 ived by a Mr. and Mi Frederick D. Moser, of ‘I 
by her distr ed mother, Mr \ BOXER perane Michigan who tool him from ft 
64 Kast On IIundred and Sixth Street, New foundling home on Summit Ifill, Toledo, © 
York City wher h had been given the name of IP 
Ili nother supposed to have com i 
BAcsy, MILTON CLIFFORD, formerly of Cali ia ] i important lews for 
Meridian, Missouri ind la heard from at I ifiy if they can be found ind ar 
liot Springs, Arkansa at i twenty-eight sistan rh n will be sincerely appr 
vears old, six feet one inch tal vith fair ym- Pl vrite to Lew F. Cor Ee 
plexion, blue eyes, brown hair, and of rather 1% Clinton, Ohi : 
nder build. If any one knowing hi vher 
mits will please write to bis mother, she will W! IR, VIOLET ADELI Nine year , 
) nost grateful for the favor Mr Ww. W. ’ taken from Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Bacey, Box 491, Meridian, Missour Flom ood Country Club, Flossmoor, Iillin 
her nel M Arthur Villeneuve She 
FITZPATRICK, EDWARD D.—He | left hi twenty years old on August 17, 1919, is tall and 
former heme in Juneau County, Wisconsin a She may be known by the name of © 
forty-three years ago. He was a railroad boile1 Weir if any one know ner preees . 
maker Any aT who know him is asked to re : a in ip A 4 inv way ” a | 
| kind enougt ‘ ¢ a a het in ill do a great kindnes yy commun i 
B yn, Ohio, Summit County 
BOPNO, WILL.—Ile is a butehe ind was last B! MCTMER, IDA She was last heard o 
heard of in Butte, Montana, wher h Indianap . Indiana { very old f 
was mupager of the Colorado Meat Market Hi world lik to get her present addres \ 
m would like to find him and l glad one who know it will do a favor by ( 
t iar trom an one vho h 1own him l M ) iis magazine 
or who can give any information ysut) hin 
W. ¢ Ropno, 223 South Brown St t. Spokane, D MPSTER BLANCHI An ld fri l 
Washington, I inxio to hear fron When 
heard ’ is in Peoria, Illinoi Any n 
SATTERIE MRS. DELLA Plea id lat Ww lead ¢ communicatin with bh 
' address We have information for ) ind gladly v ied J. B., care of th 
letter “TI 


nt to Seattle have been returned to Zix 











home was in Col- 


ROBERSON, GUY.—His 
his father and his 


gate, Oklahoma, where 
lived in 1917. Guy was last heard of in 
Camp Cody, New Mexico, on July 17, 1918. If 
any one who sees this can give news of him, 
or of any member of the family, it will be 
yreatly appreciated by his triend, M. Swinarrt, 
ox 265, La Junta, Colorado, 


H ALL, DEWEY.—He is about 

years old. He and his sister, Mary, were 
left-at the orphans’ home in Westfield. Indiana, 
when he was about thirteen years old. <Any 
information wiil be gratefully received by his 
cousin, who is very anxious to find him and 
will be thankful for any assistance from readers 
of this magazine. MISS CATHERINE Cook, T. I. 
Ifolcomb Manufacturing Company, Draper and 
Van Buren Streets, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


WINDSOR, MRS. GRACE, 
ica Hopper. She was last 
years ago when she was playing at the 


sister 


twenty-four 











daughter of Veron- 
heard of seven 
Majestie 


theater, Washington, D. C. She is about twenty- 
eight years old, with pate light hair and blue 
eyes. Please send any information to KK, FIrer 


4116 Philadelphia Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
DONOHOE, JOHN, the son of the late John 

Donohoe of Mountruth, Queens County, Tre- 
land, is anxious to cemmunicate with his uncles, 


or with any relatives of the same name, who 
are living somewhere in the United States. 
JOHN DONOHOE, 326 Beta Place, Glendale, Long 


Island, 


H ART, RALPH, H.—He sometimes goes by the 

name of Ray, and has light hair and blue 
eyes. Ile was last heard from four years ago, 
in Augusta, Kansas. Any information will be 
gratefully received by his sister, Anna, and bis 
brother, William. Please write to ANNA, care 
of this magazine. 


NFORMATION WANTED of a boy and girl 
named GROVER or JEWELL, the children 


of Laura Grover Jewell. They were last heard 
of in Michigan at the time of their mother's 
death. Their uncle is anxious to find them, 
and asks any one who knows of their where 











abouts, to be kind enough to write to bim. 
bk. L. G., care of this magazine. 
SMITH, GEORGE.—He was born in Hamilton, 
Ohio, and is a baker. When last heard of he 
was in the United States Marine Corps, in 1911. 
| hope that some one will help me to find him, 
and shall be most grateful for any news. G. FE 
SMITH, 25 South Street, New York City. 


Hau SERGEANT RAYMOND A., of the 

jobth Infantry, Company I. He returned 
trom overseas on the U. 8S. S. Wilhelmina, on 
April 4, 1919, IIe went to Parsons, Kansas, 
and later to Decatur, i 3. When last heard 
from he was on his way East. Any information 
about him will be gratefully appreciated. A 
WILSON, care of this magazine. 








RUYER, G. CLARABELL.—She was last heard 
of in Buffalo, New York, in 1913, She was 


then eight years old. She was adopted by a 
family named Loransbury, of Franklinville, New 


York. and all efforts to get information of her 
have failed, If any one knows where she is, 
or can give any news of her, they will greatly 
oblige by writing to C, F. B., care of this maga- 


GRIFFEN, PETER, who used to live on Pearl 

Street, Buffalo, New York, with his brother. 
lie was last heard of in Michigan. If be should 
see this, he is asked to write to his friend, B. B., 
at the old address in Buffalo. 


OUNG, EMMA.—Iler maiden name was Miller, 
and when last heard of she was in Liteh- 
field, Illinois, in May, 1906. Her son is anxious 
to find her and will be teful for any as 
sistance ‘lease write to K65, care of this maga- 
zine 
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TTENTIONe—If any member of Battery A, 
Third Field Artillery, A. EK. F., knows the 
whereabouts of the following men, and will send 
their addresses to SoLprer, care of this maga- 
zine, the favor will be gratefully appreciated, 
DEWRAY JONES, LOYD MICHEL, JACK COR- 
NELSON, CHARLES HOWATH, 


ft EITZ, ALBERT R.—Ile was last seen in 

Chicago twenty-six years ago, at the Palmer 
Ilouse. His home was in Peoria, Illinois, He 
would be about forty-nine years old now. An 
old friend would like to hear from him, or to 
have news of him from any one who knows him. 
., A. W., care of this magazine. 


"TELOFFSON, MARTITA.—When last heard of 

she was living at Vifty-eighth Street. Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn. An old schoolmate and friend, 
Andrea Malling. would like to hear from her. 
Mrs. A. Houm, 15 Beach Street, East Port Ches- 
ter, Connecticut. 


who served in the army 
1912 to 


ORR. WILLIAM F., 
in Honolulu during the years of 


1916. When last heard from he was leaving 
for the United States, and wrote that he was 
to go to New Mexico. We is asked to write 


to an old friend, J. P., care of this magazine. 


‘JOHNSON, 
the early 


JOSEPH, who went to Montana in 

60's from Maryland, punched cat- 
tle for Poindexter and Orr. later took up gold 
mining, in which he was successful, and when 
last heard of, about eight years ago, had sold 
out and was. on his way to his home in Mary- 
land. Any one who remembers him please write 
to his nephew. Benjamin Everetr BEAVIN, Jr., 
101 Dock Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 





ACK.—-No, IT am not. Please write to your 
a father. Ife is working at the same_ plac 
G 


BASINGER THOMAS—After the death of his 

wife he gave his infant daughter to a fam- 
ily named Green, in Tilinois. He was last heard 
of in Ohio. He has married again. His grand 
daughter will be glad to get any news of him, 
or of relatives. Mrs, Lasker L. Gentay, Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma. 


SING LE, FREDERICK W.—He is thirty-three 
years old, five feet nine inches tall ull 
face: and has a boat tattooed on his chest. He 
was last seen in Baltimore about one year and 
2. half ago. His mother is ver¥ anxious to hear 
of him. Mrs. Her.eEN Sine.ie, 614 North Bel- 
wood Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 








EMIL, a Dane by 
forty-one years old, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, with curly hair. He was last heard of 
i i Michigan, about eleven years ago. 
His mother is very anxious to hear of him, 
and will be grateful to any one who will give 
her news of him. Please write to ALBER’ us 
TOFFERSEN, 619 West Redwood Street, 
Maryland. 


OUNTER, 


¢ RISTOF FERSEN, KARI. 






SUSIE.—Her mother has not seen 

her for six years, and as she is now get- 
ting on in years she would be very happy to 
receive some news of her daughter. She does 
not know whether she is dead or alive. She was 
last heard of in Albert Lea, Minnesota. Any 
one who has seen her, or heard anything of 











her, or who knows where she may be reached, 
will do a great kindne s by writing to Mrs, 
ELLEN JACKSON, Box 35, Lake Mills, Iowa. 
EILLY, JOILN.—He was born on the fourth 
of August, 1894, at the city hospital on 
lackwell’s Island, New York, and was placed 





Foundling Asylum on Fast Sixty- 
Street, New York City, by his grand- 
Bridget Reilly, without his mother’s 
Any information regarding him will 
appreciated by his mother. Please 
1341 Avenue A, New 


Catholic 


in the 
eighth 
mother, 
knowledge. 
be gratefully 
write to Mrs. McCauLry, 
York City, 





’ 
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LENE H.—Baby is dead, and IT am heart NEWMAN, JACOR.—Ife is now about fifty 
broken, We forgive everything. Pleas vears old Ile came from Sweden. when 
come or write. M. B. he was quite a young man IIe has blue eyes, 
wears a musta is very big. and has a bald 











TONER, IRA, generally called Ed head There is a sear oy 
Lowellville, Ohio, in 1897, and is Ile disapp ed son months age 
to have gone to some part of Calif Minnesot: d it is th hi 
was said that he had been seen in gone tot*sy nt he is pr 
cisco. Any one who knows his pres - where in ft United States 
abouts will do a great favor by writing to E. seen him, or know here he is, t 
M. W., care of this magazine, oblige b¥Y writing to Mr Mary N 


watin, Minn 


URPHY, SERGEANT UARRY.—If the per- io aiken — . i : 
son who wrote regarding this man, and CAsTON LEWIS LEROY.—He enlisted in t 
signed himself “A Cavalryman from the Four- ‘ fg Maga Sing before the United 
teenth Cavalry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas,’ will fe is thirty-three year 
write iin, he will greatly oblige I’. Rock woop, with black hair and 
Hotel Hannah, Cleveland, Ohio. half_ Indian and co 
that he was wounded and wa 


WADE, ELMER RAY.—He_ is_ twenty poner t.. ‘Cun meet dae eee 








ed the war. 









t 
years old, has brown hair and blue ey: news of him. as she does not know whether h 
and was last heard of at Silverton, Oregon, five is dead or ian Mrs. Peart Davis, Sod 
years ago. His brother and sisters, Fred, Min- Point, New York oe a ‘ ‘aa 
nie, and Rena, would like to hear from him, : 
or from any one who can give them news of = : se 
: ee : : . ; OG zt He was las ar f in 
him. Any information will be thankfully rv G* cdo R oun Yr ode t Pg Pi hi 
nce, } I I any one <nows iM 


ceived by his sister, Mrs. MINNIE MALLory, 604 
Thompson Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 


i 
address will they please send it to C. S., cai 
of this magazine. 


OWER, ARON,—Ile is asked to write to an 
old friend from Salt Lake. If any one 
knows where he is they will do a favor by send 
ing his address to Miss E, D. Hower, care of 
this magazine. 


lie is a saddler and har 
son of Christian mack, ol 

i Ile was last heard from in 
ento, (¢ ornia, in 1897. He is ear 
asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Marit 
soonville, Missouri. . 








MCSEATRON, CHARLIE.—As far as is known 


he was last heard of in Hardy, Arkan [ NFORMATION WANTED I om nee 3 
j yITER, 3 oi 














in 1906-7. Tis fath is dead, and his mother snow if my father, DETLE h 
is now very old, and it would make her happy brother living in Bellevue, East St. Louis, I) 
if she could communicate with her son His nots If so T w be gl i in 
baby sister begs him to write. and will be most or from an rel of 4 
grateful to any one who will nd her new Situ, KR. | ’ 1, Ja 
of him. EUNICE HOLLAND, Box 637, Everett, 
Washington. I ONSFORD, NEWTON D 
4 Ducktown, Tennessee f 1 
PACLI, W. G.. or Pauly, was last heard of Il: _s alit (see He is sometimes known 
in San Franc o in 1906. His father, who wa aK y c ra ’ : d ; \ny inform ti ‘ae cones 1 
a native of Corsica; died in Baltimore, Maryland ee Mere ppreciated by bis prot 
a na , : Winntam W LONSForD, 1116 West Twe 
in iSS8S8. fis brother is) anxiou to know o 4 7 Toxs 
his whereabout and will gratefully appreciat sia iad ; A 
i , informati JULES AO! eal of his 
ee ion ULE PAOLT, ! t Hi MPHRES GEORGI : ae ad fr 
} ife about go 
wa last } i t ] si 


McPERMOTT, GEORGE | L. He is twenty Lihat ae aes * 



























one years old, five feet ight inches in fat} ' ‘ 

height, weighs about one hundred and fifty-f mee celery ; 

pounds, and has dark hair and blue eyes He pp Al ma 

turns his toes in when he walk I t ‘ : 4 

heard from in San Antonio, Texas.- t oh ae _aee 

sister died of influenza last April wid . 

owed mother is worrying about him, and wil . 

be grateful for any news that will assist hes Hl MRS rO} _— J ie 

to communicate with him Please write to Cumberledge, and her J me Ey 

Mrs. CATHERINE McDeERMoT?T, 200 West Moulton Lov iter hom W 

Street, Watertown, New York \ " was i e, N 
( ” nuary husbar 
Ww ppl liait ! 1 J 

SMILEY, LE ROY IIe is ahout twenty-nine M. 411, Box 546. Car 

“ vears old, has dark hair and large blue eves lina. 

and is five feet seven and a half inches tall He 

was last heard of in Caspr Wyoming, in Oc- 

tober, 1919. His parents live in Warsaw, In J OHINSON TEA RI Please write to. y 

diana Ile is asked to write to L. R. S., car . rother at 49 Pine Street, Detroit, M 

of this magazine r to , vil . re 61S very anx 
to ir from rt M HA JOHNSO i 

DAPPY. Please come home. Tena cries for R ” x . Illinois 

you all the time Please write to M. B., 

Missing Department S! RUMHER, GLADYS.—Please write to y 
’ brother i i this magazin BIL! 

W ESt?. NELLIE MARGARET.—She was born 

in Ottumwa, Iowa, in : pu D' AN RERTILA Sh j twentv-on 

into the orphans’ home there when she wa i light-brown h 

nine months old. She is tid to have been fis fee ch i nd w 

adopted by some people in California Her si oO nd 1 id t pound Sh used 

ter is yery anxious to find her and will be most ] with | n i m a n in D 

grateful to any one who will be kind enough Conr ticut I in me knows wher 

to give her any information that will help her now they w do a great fav »V nding her ad 

in her quest Please write to Mr Datsy I d to ¢ M. P. ©, Box 347, Amityvill I 

, , 


care of this magazine [sland 











Missing Department 


HECKER, KATHERINE A. F. B., who is seek- 

ing the descendants of Katherine — $ 
requested to send her address to this ma i 
We have information for her, and letter 











to Asheville have been ret@rned to us. 
ARENCE, CARTER €.—-If you see this, write 
to me. JI am worried. M. FH. 
M!! HWAEL, AUSTIN G He was with Com 
any B, 115th U. S. Infantry, at Camp 
Meclellan,, Anniston, Alabama. A friend who 
his not heard from him for two years would 
like toehave his address. Please write to Ifa 
Saruer, SOZ North Walnut Street, Hartfe 


City, lodiana. 


OTTO,-—-Ile leit 


his home late in 
ry, 191%, and was last 


SHENKS, 
heard of in 








Dallas, Texas. He is five inches tall, 
has brown hair and eyes, complexion, 
and a scar a little below jaw. If any 


one knows his present address they will greatly 
oblige by sending it to his parents, who are 
very much distressed about him, and anxious 
to hear of him. Mrs. G. SHENKS, 1515 Chest 
nut Street, Llouston, Texas. 





RICHARD €., and his wife MARY, 
heard from in Oakland 


AWTON, 
who were last 








California, in 1915. There is a mes for 
them from their son, Grorer FP. Please write 
to M. M. L., cure of this magazine. 

S nos N, ROLLAND E.—He left home about 


months ago. Hie is tive feet nine 
inches tall, weighs one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, has blue eyes and light-brown hair 
His mother is heartbroken at his absence, and 
his father begs him to come home, or write. 
Crecin A. Soren, 205 Arsenal Street, Water- 
town, New York. 


H! LL, FRANK E 


drug store as a 


£ teen 


who uscd to work for a 
show-card writer If any 
is they are asked to be 
address to FI. H.. cat 


one knows where he 
good cnough te send his 
of this magazine. 





CLAUD E Write to your old 

was discharged on the twelfth of 
Nove a and have been trying to find you 
time Top SrorMeEs, 411 Race Street, 
Arkansa 


ieee “if i a" 


for some 


Searcy, 


Rice H, CHARLES. GRORGE., lle was born at 
yde Park, Massachusetts. on July ord, 
ISS&S8 Bt is about five feet tive inches in height, 


has blue eyes, medium-hbrown hair, light com- 
plexion, and weighs about one hundred and 
forty pounds. He was last heard of in 1905 
Ilis sister is anxiously seeking him. and will 
be most grateful to any one who will send her 
is address. <A. M. R., care of this magazine. 


Povo AN, RAY. He was in the navy on ti 

S. Virvinia for a while. His hom 
i somewhere in Connecticut Please write to 
vour Old shipmate and let us get together agai 
GEORGE R. JONES, S15 fast Marshall 
Richmond, Virginia. 








OBERFELDE: R, BENRIE: formerly of 1160 
‘ Ww York. Any intormation 

oncerning he + wilt be ger received by 

M. R *. O;. Box 957, New York City. 

M Ul als e 


this mi: tzime 








DN. Rad | nom oe Kk. venerally known 


write to . EB. L., care 


Founeos, CHARLES.—He was last h 








at 20 McWilliam Avenne me year a 
half ; qn is about five feet ten inches tal 
ind t very dark co lexik Any ot 
I ng information about or kn 





im, wing his 
present whereabouts, will do a yreat fay ry 
communicating with his Mrs J E 
Wire, Box 330 Wynyard, Saskatchewan, Can 


ada. 


sister, 











159 


ELLA, DOMINICK.—When last heard from 

he was in a mining camp at Portland, 
Maine. He is six feet tall, heavy set, light 
complexion, brown hair. Has a sear on his right 
hand. Any news concerning his whereabouts 
will be highly appreciated by a relative. RK. V., 
care of this magazine. 


LACK, CLYDE.—He_ is 

years old, tive feet eight inches tall, has 
bine eves, light-brown hair, and a light com- 
plexion. There is news awaiting him, and any 
information that will lead to communication 
with him will be greatly appreciated. m3 
M. M., care of this magazine. 


about thirty-seven 


W EB, BOWSER, a railroad man_ who, when 
last heard of, was living in Etna, Penn- 
sylvania. If he should see this he is asked 


to write to BAINEY, care of this magazine. 
CHARL TON, WILLIAM.—He was an Englisb- 
man, and was born somewhere near Shef- 
field. Ile left home when he was fourteen years 
old and went to sea, sailing the Atlantic for 
a number of years. Iie afterwards came to 
America and married in Indiana. THe died in 





Caruthersville, Missouri, at the age of fifty-two. 
If any one of Jhis English relatives will com- 
municate with Me, their kindness will be very 
much appreciated. TIENRY CHARLTON, Box 214, 


Caruthersville, Missouri. 
UNDBERG, 
as housekeeper at 
York City, and from 


time she worked 
Street, New 


GINA.—At one 

Seventy-tirst 
there went to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. She is Norwegian, about. thirty 
years old, heavy set, with light hair. Any in 
formation concerning her will be gratefully re- 
ceived by EMMA S., Box 342, Petersburg, Vir- 
xinia. 


BY tDON, ELMORE JOHN A.—He left bis 
home at 42 Main Street, West Springfield, 
achusetts, on the 2Ist of March, 1917. Ite 





April 4th. 1919. 





*t thirty-one years of age on 
He is about five feet eight and a half inches 
ill, and has dark hair and gray eyes. Ilis 


as ‘she 


mother would like him to write to her 
is heartbroken and worrying about him. Mortimer, 


eare of this magazine. 
S' H ABE Rn, F ager Ile was formerly in the 
arm stationed at Nogales, Arizona, 
Prealdion of San Francisco. If this should come 
to his notice he is asked to write to his friends, 
who have been trying to find him for the past 
two years. JACK, Box 300, Waterbury, Con- 
neeticut 


GRE FING, CHARLES E., and his wife, LULU 

When last heard of they were in Kansas 
City in 1912. I have important news for them, 
and any information x sid] vs their 
whereabouts will be 
PHIEIELD, Saskatoon: 




























INDSTROM, J. A, F.——-When last 
he was working in Gloversville, % 
He is a glove maker, and was born 
Ile is about fifty years of age and 
hundred and forty pounds. IIe is bald” on 
top of his head. Any one knowing him wi 
a great favor by writing to PETERSON, ca 
this m: zine 


BY rON, MRS. DORA, maiden name C 
She was last heard of in Los Angeles, 
three years ayo Any 
lead to communication 
appreciated by ber brother, 
Cisco, Texas, 





fornia, about 
that will 
will be highly 
I), CRANFILL, 


Bk LWN, WILLIAM.—-He was last heard ¢ 

1.3 , 1908, where 
was somewber 
ico. wife was a Canadian nj 
Zeigler His daughter, Nellie Ma 
very anxious to find him and will be ck 
grateful to any one who can give her 
her father Mrs. Mags Beck, General Deg 
California 





Fresno, 








160 . Missing Department 


LANCHARD, MRS. IRENE, who was last LASS, JOSEPH R.—Last heard of in New- 
heard of somewhere in Los Angeles, in No- ark, New Jersey, in 1905. He is asked to 
vember, 1919. She is twenty years old, a widow, rri to his daughter Mattie. Any one knowing 
five feet in height, with dark hair and eyes. ‘re he is at the present time will do a great 
She has a little son about eighteen months old favor by communicafg with his daughter, M 
named Howard. An old friend will be grateful I NAPLES, 14 Spruce Street, Buffalo, 
to any one who will send her address. H. R., 
care of this magazine. : 
H OFFMASTER, MISS FE. B., formerly 
JONES. MATIIMDA, who used to live on B Army Nurse Corps, Base 42, A. I 
Street, Muncie, Indiana, and when last heard France. Please write to W. A. 
of was in California. An old friend would like this magazine. 
to huve her present address, a C HH. care 
of this magazine. RU MMY Please let me hear from you _ as 
soon as you see this. When I heard of 
OLSON, JON, or Slochkestade, who was last vou last you were with the Seventeenth Infan 
seen at Bassano, Alberta, in the summer try, in Virginia. Remember the good old day 
of 1912. His family is very anxious to hear Jorn. HAGB . 1316 Sterling Place, Brookiyn, 
from him, and he is asked to write to his sis- New York. 
ter ANNA, care of this magazine. 
I OGISH, JOSEPH.—He is seventeen or 
AYARD, DONALD 1.—It is very important een years old. He was sent to St i 
that I communicate with you. I am-in rick’s Orphan: ze, and was adopted from ther 
Anadarko, Oklahoma. Address care of Palace by Charles Fitzpatrick, of Rock Lake, Pennsyl- 
I. PAayarp. vania, who kept him for five years. Any 
news of him will be gratefully appreciated by 
lhe oo, Ww. 2 * ’ } 9 
FJARRIS, LIEUTENANT H. M., of the Rail. Die brother, JOHN Boatsn, cate of this mag 
way ‘ansportation Corps, who was dis Orne. 
charged from service at Camp Pike, Arkansas, 2 PATTY ake « Sena 
September 3rd, 1919 If any one knows where PAINE, pony Pee ans — ~ 2 
he is now they would confer a great favor by thirty-three years old. If by chance you should 
writing to me. I would be glad to hear from drop a line to your old ‘pal, Dav 
any’ officer who was associated with him at 38 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. Min 


Camp Pike. A. B. Corrie, Newburg; Missouri nesota 


BROWN, Rk. C.—Your buddy wenld like to hear FORTIER. AMY iio left hin home in Phila 
from you. He has some valuable informa fk aninhin months o and has not been 
tion for you. Write to 26238 Wi st York Street, nine. nae Pe ge six inches hurls 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ~about ? , thi - 


M cGityv ray ALEX., and his brother JIM seth. and 


sked to communics with relative I on , 
They re born in Soures, P. E i 1 t res ki ( by writing 
Yeurs as Their father’s name w: ‘ , SMII ORTIER, 226 Washin 
had r er, John, and two sisters, Matti | Rhode Island 
and ‘ ic, Any information will be gratefully : : 
appreciate by a son of John Please write 
Joun, care of this magazine 


curly 


ALONZO ALLEN, the on of V 
A. and Emma J. Betty, who left his 
Rockford Washington, twenty-three 
last May 20th His mother i 
ind wants e him before ] es 
dead and sh ill Y,ALILMANN 
is in poor health and es, ~ i Ca 
trom her ¢ P } 
LEONA 


AV 


SON, JOUN LAJ ‘ about fifty 
feat light hair 
ind sixty pounds 
Arkansas, about 
4 brother of 

Linden, * 

reabot ts wi 
1715 Pacific 


120 Eddy 
write to 
this ma: 


MARII ler last known 
Detroit, Michigan She i 
yrother f any one knows 
ui will send it to him he 
for } * kindness JACK, 


JOUNNIE, JOR, 
Jam Jos h Norris, veter 

who died in 1896 When Char- 

eard of he was in Fortress Mon 

Information about any on of 

be gratefully received 
Nort 


I N wr 




















T hese Are The Hours That Count 























OST of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours, and your whole future depends on how 

you spend them. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you 
can make those hours bring you position, money, power, rea/ success in life. 


Thousands of splendid, good-paying positions are waiting in every field of work for men trained 
to fill them. There’s a big job waiting for you—in your present work, or any line you choose. 
Get ready for it! You can do it without losing a minute from work, or a wink of sleep, without 
hurrying a single meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it in one hour 
after supper each night, right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools, 


Yes—You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 


Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The designer of the Packard “Twin-Six,” and hun. 
dreds of other Engineers climbed to success through I. C. S. help, The builder of the great 
Equitable Building, and hundreds of Architects and Contractors won their way to the top through 
I, C. S. spare-time study. Many of this country’s foremost Advertising and Sales Managers 
prepared for their present positions in spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. 


For 25 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads—in every line of technical 
and commercial work—have been winning promotion and increased salaries through the I. C. S, 
Over 130,000 men are getting ready right now Se See ae ee FONG OUT NORE SN ets Sem et See cate 


—— 
in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. y INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3027-B SCRANTON, PA. 
| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posti- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
| ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
| 


Your Chance Is Here! 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S, will 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps, Teeeraok Ragineer Soow Cons Weltee 


or how small your means, we have a plan to | Austiaiitts seinen seas” 


‘ + > T i Machine Sh y 
meet your circumstances. No matter how lim- | Machine shop Practice BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
ited your previous education, the simply writ- | [Gas Pngine Operating Soviets 
, b . Surveyi ind Mi i Ss h dT. 

ten, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S, textbooks MINE FOREMAN OK ENGINEER Gort, Public Accountant" 
make it easy tolearn. No matter what career you +1 egy ol oem a hecaen 

ra) . hi Cc ial L 
| choose, some one of the 200 I. C. S. Courses ARCHITECT. GOOD ENGLISH 

° a ontractor an 
will surely suit your needs. Architectural Draftsman Common School Subjects 
Make Your Start Now! 
Sheet Metal Worker Auto Repairing 


o 
| OBiconcrete Builder CIVIL SERVI 
When everything has been made easy for you—when | Fizeatite Overseer of Sune. Navigation [E Spanish 





Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 

PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of So gee Ch deatery Ration UT sccmen 
your own home will bring you a bigger income, more 
comforts, more pleasures, all that success means—can 
you afford to let another single priceless hour of spare 
time go to waste? Make your start right now! This is 
all we asks Without cost, without obligating yourself | 
in any way, put it up to us to prove how we can help | City 


i j Canadia: “260 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon, Snternationsl Corteent cnt tate coumen te _ 


Name. —— schethsepeiomistanen 
Present 

Occupation . a ——— 
Street 

I ee cctnttteneinees — 














xluce into ever ality our beautiful TIFNITE Tm Flat 
olutely and p iv ray 3 send them out FREE and — m Belcher 


: Faia SFocet a 1 miw $4 § : ing 
10 day wear. YOU slip! j $4.50 on arrival, ; F Solid gold 
.00 per month if satisfactor n app ance ar ver st, these mounting, 
are 1uch like a diamond that ey a x ‘ rdly te , Ha with wide 
10,000 will be shipped on thi ¢ To take advantage of it, mice 


Send the coupon NOW! Send no 

money: Tell us which ring you prefer. 

We'll send it at once. After you see the 

beautiful, dazzling gem and the hand- 

some, solid gold mounting—after you have carefully made an examination and decided 
that you have a won ful bargain an d Ww nt to peep it, you can pay for it in such 
ll payments that y | hardly miss tl If n tell a TIFNITE GEM from a 
genuine diamond, or if, ty any reason rs all, on da, not wis h tok ep it, return it at our expense 


Remarkable Gem Discovery 


mount- 


The clo t thir ne te » a diamond eve ar di covere¢ n appearance a TIFNITE and ing. Has 
I ‘ 7 ve the wonderful pure white ao 
. brillianey, cut and polish. shee 

Mountings are exclusively 


oO money, no ob ligation to you in any 
3 you any of the exquisite beautiful 
ring hown : 1 > 2) 
. . lays’ ar fr 

How to Order Rings », - strip of paper 

heavy pa so that the r x eet w measurement as 

drawn tightly arounc ‘ j of finger of 

which 

measur ¥ 

asure at t ind jolt. 
to us with ord © coupo! 


and get a TIFNIT 


il. Every one set in 





\ : Id mountings, Dec 
THE TIFNITE GEM CO. \ then whether you want to keep 
East 39th St., Dept. 632, Chicago, Ill. . Send for yours now 


, sure, Send no mone; 
end me Ring No um on 10 days’ approval. 
In ordering ring, be sure to enclo described above) 


atisfactory, I agree to pay oe oe \ The Tifnite Gem Company 


nce at rate of $3.00 per month “os 
ll return same within ten days at your expense, 109 East 39th St., Dept. 632, hicago, Ill. 


aeeces coe wee eee rere \ 
\ 
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